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PREFACE 


Tue present little book is the result of wanderings in Mull 
continued over the summer holidays of many years. It is 
not easy to get to know the whole island, and there are parts 
to which I have not yet penetrated. My own feet and my 
push-bicycle have been the means by which I have reached 
most of the places which I wished to see. My only objec- 


tion to “ foot-slogging ” 


is that it is so very slow. I have 
only two objections to motoring—first, I do not possess a 
car; and second, when friends have taken me to a place 
in a car they have usually taken me away from it before I 
have seen all that I went to see. 

I have received much hospitality in many houses on the 
island ; and if this little book receives as much [ shall be 
more than gratified. 

From time to time I have been encouraged in the 
accumulation of the material of the book by the publica- 
tion of short Articles; but the book is in no sense a re- 
production of those Articles, although their substance is 
contained in it. 

I think this, however, a fitting opportunity to express my 
indebtedness for such encouragement to a newspaper which 
is very much alive, and to a weekly journal which is now 
dormant. 


The newspaper is The Scotsman, which does a great deal 
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to encourage those who have something to write about, 
and which has been for years very kind to me. 

The journal is The Scots Pictorial, in which I carried on 
the Series of “ Country Homes of Scotland,” including 
many of the interesting houses in Mull. It was a real 
grief to me when the journal ceased its active life, and my 
series, with all its antiquarian and literary and photographic 
interest, came to an end. 
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CHAPTER I 
SHESBEAUTIRUL ISLE OF MULL 


Ir was in the year of grace 1905 that I had my first glimpse 
of the Island of Mull, which threw its spell over me at 
once. Of course, that was quite natural, for the whole 
story of the island is interwoven with the doings of elves 
and fairies, and of all the invisible world which is so real to 
childhood—whether it be the childhood of the individual 
or the childhood of the Race. And then there are the giants 
of the old Celtic mythology, vague and shadowy, and yet 
so colossal, with their traits which are so human, and their 
deeds which are so superhuman. 

The spell did not lie in any circumstance of seeing the 
island in conditions of smiling weather. Sometimes the 
weather did smile that summer; but nearly every smile 
was followed by a heavy buffet in the shape of wind and 
rain; and then the smile came again. In the year which 
I have mentioned I accompanied an adventurous soldier 
in a yacht of about eight tons, which I joined at Tighna- 
bruaich. After some preliminary cruising we made our 
real start from the island of Arran, intending to follow 
the west coast and to reach Inverness by the Caledonian 
Canal. We sometimes drifted, sometimes sailed, sometimes 
followed slowly at the tail of a horse ; but we accomplished 
our programme. My soldier friend the skipper had no 
fear of being drowned, as he had a wonderful confidence 
in his abilities as a navigator. Accordingly I suffered much 
from military seamanship during a period of two months. 
Once we were driven ashore on rocks in a squall; but I am 
bound to admit that the skipper showed great presence of 
mind in steering the yacht upon a shelf of rock. Once we 

uu 
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were stuck on a submerged reef; and once an accident to 
the mainsail sent me into the cockpit or “ well,” on emerging 
from which I found the skipper crawling back over the gun- 
wale, which he had just managed to grasp as he was sliding 
overboard. 

In dull weather we sailed up the Sound of Kerrera and 
arrived at Oban without getting a view of the mountains of 
Mull. Next day was one of the smiling days, but un- 
fortunately a day of almost complete calm. We drifted 
out of Oban Bay with the tide and headed for the Sound 
of Mull, marked on the right by the whiteness of Lismore 
Lighthouse, and on the left by the darkness of the ruined 
Duart Castle. 

The green glory of mountains bathed in golden sunshine 
charmed us as we sailed up the Sound; the dark shapes of 
the towering cliffs of Morvern to starboard of us were 
more than awe-inspiring ; and the still expanse of Tober- 
mory Bay, with the town and its wooded surroundings 
reflected in it, were a revelation of summer beauty. 

We saw the ever-optimistic treasure-hunters dredging 
up large quantities of mud from the bed of the bay in the 
hope of obtaining some of the riches of the famous ship of 
the Spanish Armada which lies on the bottom. And next 
day, with that haphazard seamanship which gave zest to 
our cruise, we took our departure when it was almost low 
water, and chose to sail out of the bay into the Sound by 
the narrow and shallow channel on the south side of Calve 
Island. By careful poling we got through; but another 
boat, manned by people as silly as ourselves, stuck firmly 
to the bottom—a fitting punishment for following a bad 
example. And, to copy a characteristic ending of the 
Gaelic folk-tales, if they have not got out since they are 
there still. 

We had not seen much of the island, as we had only gone 
ashore for a walk and to obtain provisions. We intended 
to cruise among some of the other bays, especially the 
charming Loch Sunart, and then to return to Tobermory 
for a period of rambles in the interior. But in two days we, 
like many others, had to race to the bay for refuge from a 
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storm. ‘This time it rained in torrents for a day and a 
half—rain that fell in a great mist. The aspect of the bay 
and its surrounding hills was completely changed, sug- 
gesting words associated with one of the many stories of 
Highland feud and fight— 


The mist is on the mountain and there’s darkness in the glen, 

‘And women’s eyes are tearful through vain watching for 
their men, 

Who went gallantly to battle for the honour of their Chief, 

And now sleep among the heather, while their clachan lies 
in grief. 


The following summer found me in a different part of 
Mull, which on mature deliberation, and after having 
seen practically the whole island either as a “ foot-slogger ” 
or as a “ push ” cyclist, I consider much the most beautiful 
part. And that part is Loch Buie, on the south coast. 
The loch is an arm of the sea, reaching out to the Atlantic. 
The district cannot be called a centre, for it is rather on 
the circumference ; but I have made it a centre from which 
I have sallied forth year after year to visit the other parts 
of a supremely entrancing island. And there, in S. Kilda’s 
Parsonage, in my summer Study within fifty yards of the 
Atlantic tide, I am writing this first chapter. 

There is an almost endless variety in the island, for we 
are in the presence of Nature, untouched by the hand of 
man, save for tillage, roads, and houses. It seems to be in 
an unfinished state; its very boulders lie comparatively 
untrimmed by the forces of erosion, and in many places 
fresh boulders are made by the frequent falls of thousands 
of tons at a time from the cliffs by the shore, and from the 
weathering precipices which are bare and numerous near 
the tops of the mountains. In many places heaps of 
rounded and polished stones lie as they were left in the 
frontal moraines of expiring glaciers, looking as if they had 
been emptied there by the waggons of the Giants with 
whom the Celtic imagination has peopled the Western 
Islands. Have I not stood on Dun Finn, in Arran, on 
which Finn MacCoul—the mighty Fingal—firmly planted 
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his foot before making the mighty stride by which he 
stepped to the mainland of Cowal ? 

The summer visitor, whose summer begins in August, 
very often carries away an impression of an island in which 
it always rains. Yet it is very largely an island of sunshine, 
distributed in many parts of the year, especially in the spring 
and in the early summer. Sometimes the mist rolls up 
the valleys in strange grotesque forms, which call to mind 
the northern legends of the Valkyrie on their white horses. 
In such a mist the fisherman climbs the hills to a mountain 
loch in search of the Fontenelle trout; until at last his 
guide Mackay remarks—‘ Well, it ought to be here.” 
But the eye can only penetrate about six yards. Suddenly 
the mist rises ; and we find that we are practically standing 
by the side of the loch, well named “The Fairy Loch,” 
since it can disappear and reappear so suddenly. ‘Then the 
sun comes out, and the trout rise, and the fisherman is 
happy. ’ 

In Mull we are in the midst of glamour and romance 
as well as in mental contact with the stern reality of the 
violence of the past. ‘The stories hold the interest of the 
listener ; but many of the stories must already have been 
lost as the old story-tellers have passed into the mist. Yet 
large numbers have been noted down from the lips of old 
people who have only spoken the Gaelic ; and these stories 
have now become part of the literature of our country, in 
their original Gaelic and in their English translations. 

In many cases the story is inalienably associated with a 
locality, and is not mythology or legend, but history. 
Such is the tale attached to “The Bloody Bay,” north of 
Tobermory, where a fierce sea-battle was fought about the 
year 1480. 

Two of the most popular of the tales are connected 
with the family of Maclaine of Lochbuie, one of whom, 
Murdoch, a child, had a relative who tried to keep him 
out of his patrimony. So a faithful retainer took him to 
Ireland, whence he returned in due time to claim his own. 
The “corrie” above Laggan is still shown as the way by 
which he descended to the old castle after landing on 
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the eastern side, on the Firth of Lorn, and crossing the 
hills. 

A weird story is that of Eoghainn a Chinn Bhig—Ewen 
or Hugh with the Little Head. And that is told with 
a great wealth of detail. Ewen was a son of the chief 
of Lochbuie, who gave him on his marriage the island 
castle on Loch Scoban. But the lady constantly urged 
her husband to get a more attractive home from her 
father-in-law ; and the end of the story is a feud and a 
battle, in which Ewen’s head was cleft in twain. And 
Eoghainn a Chinn Bhig rides abroad when one of the 
family is about to die. 

Wherever one goes in the island there are memories. 
As I stood on the north shore and looked over to the bleak 
promontory of Ardnamurchan, [I listened to the tale of a 
day nearly a hundred years ago now. A ship lay out in 
the open; the people were gathered on the shore below 
the low cliffs, waiting to be taken off in boats to the big 
ship; behind them lay a small deserted clachan where 
they and their forefathers had been bred and lived, and 
where they had hoped to die as their forefathers had died. 
But Fate had decreed that America should be their home 
now; and the women wept, while the men set their faces 
grimly. And about seventy years later, one who was an 
infant on the day of migration, returned and was guided 
by another old man to the spot where a small heap of stones 
was all that remained of the house where he was born. 
There were many such migrations from Mull. 

It is not a barren land. Only in places do we find the 
mountains bare and stony. ‘There is grass almost every- 
where. And where there is not grass there is heather. 
The red deer wanders on the hills, and the rivers and 
streams abound with brown trout, sea-trout, and salmon. 
There was at one time a large population, three times the 
present population, it is said. It can easily be believed, 
for the evidence is in the numerous clear places which we 
meet as we travel through the glens—evidence of former 
cultivation, sometimes supported by the disappearing 
stones of former dwellings. It can only have been a very 
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humble living which was forced from such clearings. A 
still further proof is to be found in the remains of old 
chapels and burying-grounds, proclaiming the story of the 
people to those who are able to read it. 

Much energy has been expended in the making and 
beautifying of the island. ‘The Earth beneath the surface 
had boiled and bubbled for countless ages, throwing up< 
mighty molten rocks in streams of lava. Seas swept over 
it; and in turn glaciers helped to fashion it. And when 
the turmoil ceased, the grass and heather and trees made it 
a garden. Doubtless in course of time some prehistoric 
tribe or family, crowded and cramped on the mainland 
hunting ground, trusted itself to its skin-covered coracles, 
and first made the island a home of Man. It must have 
been some thousands of years ago. But Ben More looked 
down on those first inhabitants much as it does now; and 
if they returned to their island now they would find only 
the people strange, as did those who, according to their 
tales, returned to their Mull homes after a sojourn of fairy 
days in the fairy world. 
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CHAPTER II 


TOBERMORY—THE BAY AND 
THE TOWN 


Tosrrmory Bay is very near the north end of the Sound 
of Mull, and is therefore within easy reach of the open sea 
by which access is obtained to the islands of Coll and Tiree. 
This position gives the bay a good deal of importance, but 
its importance is enhanced by the fact that it is the only 
safe harbourage in all kinds of weather for vessels on the 
Mull side of the Sound. It is a natural harbour, and very 
little has ever been done to improve its natural advantages. 
On its north, west, and south sides it is roughly rectangular. 
The east side is irregular, because that side is formed by 
the Calve Island, or Calf Island, which extends as a break- 
water across the Bay and parallel to the Mull shore, about 
three-quarters of a mile farther to the south. This leaves 
a narrow and shallow channel on the south side, which is 
not of much use except for the smallest boats, as may be 
judged from the experience recorded in the preceding 
chapter. But on the north side there is a substantial gap, 
approaching half a mile in width, between the breakwater 
island and the Mull shore. ‘This wide opening is also deep, 
so that it forms a splendid entrance for any ordinarily large 
vessel. ‘The bay is a real harbour of refuge for all craft 
in bad weather. 

As its length from north to south is practically a mile, 
and its average width about three-quarters of a mile, it 
forms a very fine stretch of water. ‘The Tobermory River 
flows into the bay at the beginning of the north side; and 
it is on this side that the town of Tobermory is built. 

B 1? 
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The two roads which lead to the interior leave the town at 
this end, very steep and rather rough. One is made more 
attractive than it would otherwise be, by waterfalls and a 
rough and rocky river bed close to it. ‘The principal part 
of the town consists of one street running along the har- 
bour side of the bay ; but houses are built on the high hill 
slope immediately above and on a part of the west side of 
the bay. The south side, and the remainder of the west 
side, form part of the beautiful grounds of Aros House. 

The meaning of the name ‘Tobermory is “The Well 
of Mary ”—St Mary’s Well. This betokens a religious 
association. ‘The well is still in existence, and the ruins 
of an ancient chapel are on the west side of the town, with 
a dedication to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Its early history 
can be conjectured—first a holy well and a missionary 
priest’s oratory ; then a Christian population and a church 
under the old Columban organisation. And the little 
community grew into a village people. 

The depth of water in the middle of the bay is sixteen 
fathoms, which is ninety-six feet ; while even at the present 
inner pier there is a depth of five fathoms, or thirty feet. 
In former days every bay was useful to the inhabitants for 
fishing, on which they depended a great deal for food. 
Fishing as an industry for the crofter population has 
been almost wiped out by the development of the trawler 
industry in recent years; but a very little imagination 
will enable anyone to realise that every sheltered cove on 
the island shore maintained its ‘‘ clachan” or hamlet, each 
family having its cultivated patch and its boat, and the 
community having its common pasturage for cattle and 
sheep. In Christian times the tobar, or well, was dedicated 
to Mairi; and the place became by corrupt pronunciation 
Tobermory. 

In 1588 the harbour must have been of consequence, as 
the famous Spanish ship took refuge in it. And in 1685 
the Earl.of Argyll landed at Tobermory in his great expedi- 
tion to upset King James in conjunction with the Duke of 
Monmouth. But there does not appear to have been any 
landing-place in those days except the shore ; and in spite 
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of the value of the harbour to the clans in time of war, 
there is no evidence of any attempt at fortification except 
the old round tower, believed by some to have been built 
in the period when the Norsemen ruled the islands. 

The modern town was begun in 1788 by the British 
Society for extending the Fisheries and improving the Sea 
Coast of the Kingdom. At that time, according to the 
New Statistical Account of Scotland, there were only two 
houses where the town now stands. That is a strong 
testimony of the decay which had fallen upon all the Islands, 
and upon the mainland Highlands, partly due to the 
breaking of the clans after the “ Forty Five,” but also 
largely as a result of the great industrial developments 
which set in towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
Mull sent large numbers of its people to work in the fac- 
tories which were springing up in Glasgow, and among 
these was the family of the famous traveller Dr Livingstone, 
whose ancestry will be noticed more fully in a later chapter. 

When the Reverend D. M‘Arthur, D.D., Minister of the 
Parish, wrote his account of Tobermory in 1843 for the 
New Statistical Account, the village had a population of 
nearly 1500, and was the property of the British Society 
and Frederick William Caldwell of Mishnish. But in 1837, 
according to a private census quoted in the Account, the 
population of the town was 1520, while in 1841 it had 
fallen to 1371. In 1861 it was 1566, but fell to 1300 in 
1871, and to 1175 in 1901. ‘The reason of the fluctuation, 
and of the later steady decay, until now it is under 1000, 
lies in the circumstance that the ambitions of the British 
Society were not realised. It was intended that ‘Tober- 
mory should be a great centre of the West Coast herring 
fisheries and a great curing town. ‘There are two piers, 
one of which was begun in 1835 and was nearing comple- 
tion in 1843 when Dr M‘Arthur wrote. He called that 
the “ new quay,” and described its superiority to “ the old 
quay.” But these are both superseded by one which was 
built in 1864. 

That extremely eminent man, Dr Samuel Johnson, 
landed at Tobermory in his famous tour of the Hebrides. 
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His own words are best: “‘ As we were to catch the first 
favourable breath, we spent the night not very elegantly 
nor pleasantly in the vessel, and were landed next day at 
Tabor Morar, a port in Mull, which appears to an unex- 
perienced eye formed for the security of ships; for its 
mouth is closed by a small island, which admits them 
through narrow channels into a basin sufficiently capacious. 
They are indeed safe from the sea, but there is a hollow 
between the mountains, through which the wind issues 
with very mischievous violence. 

“There was no danger while we were there, and we 
found several other vessels at anchor ; so that the port had 
a very commercial appearance. 

“The young laird of Col, who had determined not to let 
us lose his company, while there was any difficulty remain- 
ing, came over with us. His influence soon appeared, for 
he procured us horses, and conducted us to the house of 
doctor Maclean, where we found very kind entertainment 
and very pleasing conversation. Miss Maclean, who was 
born, and had been bred, at Glasgow, having removed with 
her father to Mull, added to other qualifications a great 
knowledge of the arse language, which she had not learned 
in her childhood, but gained by study, and was the only 
interpreter of Larse poetry that I could ever find.” 

Dr Johnson’s fidus Achates, James Boswell, was with the 
great Doctor, and has given further particulars, in his 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, of the hospitality which 
the travellers received at the house of Dr Maclean. Johnson 
was full of admiration of the accomplishments of Miss 
Maclean, and they appear to have been of a most varied 
character, including domestic matters, music, and French. 

Dr Johnson’s own Journey to the Western Islands continues: 
“* We passed a day at Dr Maclean’s, and could have been 
well content to stay longer’; but they had to set out on 
horses across the island, and we shall meet them in other 
houses during the tour. Dr Maclean’s house is stated to 
have been, or to be, if it still stands, about a mile from 
Tobermory. This visit to Tobermory was in October, 
1773, fifteen years before the British Society began its 
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development of the town. If we collate the two accounts 
of Dr Johnson and his biographer, and compare them with 
Dr M‘Arthur’s statement that there were only two houses 
where the town now stands, when the British Society 
began its operations, we are rather puzzled. For there 
must have been a number of houses near, and there was an 
inn, where sailormen became too happy sometimes, and 
became loquacious in proportion to their happiness. 

At the present time the town looks prosperous, but 
apart from the one visible industry of the manufacture of 
whisky, it seems as if its prosperity arises from the influx 
of summer visitors. In the holiday months every house is 
occupied to its full extent, the inns are full, and the shops 
are busy. ‘The attractions of a bay where boating is safe 
have commended Tobermory to parents who have venture- 
some boys and girls. ‘There are still many of the natives 
who “have the Gaelic,” and I daresay they fall back into 
it when the visitors have gone for the year and the land is 
again their own. 

Yet it is not necessary to go far into the interior to find 
the right “‘ atmosphere” of the ancient days. It is only 
here and there that the old legends are told in the old 
language, but so long as they have been preserved from 
oblivion by men who have taken them down and enshrined 
them in a book as they have heard them told, they will keep 
up the association with their original localities. And there 
is one tale of this kind which is told of a house near 
Tobermory. 

It is the tale of “‘ The Glaistig of Erray,” to be found in 
The Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands, collected by 
John Gregorson Campbell, Minister of ‘Tiree. The 
Glaistig, according to Campbell, is a female occupying a 
middle position between the Fairies and human beings. 
The name is made up of two words—glas, meaning grey or 
pale green; and stig, which means a crouching or hiding 
object. She is described as a woman who had received a 
fairy nature. Apparently from the fact of her former 
humanity she retained a desire to be always about a human 
habitation, and to take part in the domestic work. But 
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in the nature of things this is impossible when the people 
of the house are about during the day. Accordingly, the 
glaistig gets busy at night. She sweeps the floor, moves 
the furniture about, and does a variety of other things. 
Sometimes she does real tidying, but very largely her 
indoor work gives satisfaction only to herself. In some 
cases she leaves everything in confusion. But she also 
takes a hand at doing outdoor work at night, watching over 
the cows and the dairy, and apparently seeing that nothing 
goes wrong in these directions, so long as her industry is 
recognised by leaving out some milk for her own use at 
night. 

Erray, according to Campbell, is from an Eirbhe, meaning 
the outlying part of a farm; and Erray House is about a 
mile north of Tobermory. ‘The land must have been a 
farm at one time, whatever it may be now. On this farm 
there was a glaistig who seems to have specially attached 
herself to the barn. ‘The “herd,” or farm-servant, often 
heard trampling in the barn while he himself slept in the 
“ byre,” or cowhouse, which adjoined it. Everything left 
in the barn at night was found in confusion in the morning. 

A curious and pathetic feature is that the glaistig is 
generally represented as a former mistress of the house, 
but laid under a spell which gives her the fairy nature. 


CHAPTER III 


HIS SPANISH MAJESTY’S SHIP 
“ADMIRAL OF FLORENCE” 


Tue story of the “ Invincible Armada,” which set sail from 
Spain to conquer England, and doubtless as a side issue to 
include Scotland in the conquest, joins up with the story 
of Tobermory. 

It was not until July 29th, 1588, that the sails of the 
great fleet were seen from Lizard Point, on the coast of 
Cornwall. Howard of Effingham, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher immediately went into action. But it was the 
elements which really secured the victory to men who were 
determined to have it, and it was only a matter of days 
until the Spaniards were in flight before a southerly wind, 
making for Spain by driving round the Orkneys. One of 
those which never reached home was the Admiral of 
Florence, which lies at the bottom of Tobermory Bay. 

Sometimes the galleon is called the Florencia, and some- 
times the Florida. Either name will do as well as that 
which heads this chapter, the main point being that she 
was one of the largest of the Spanish vessels. ‘The name of 
the captain is variously given as Don Fareija and Don 
Pareira or Pereira; but that does not matter much either. 

And now for the picture. She was a fine ship, but 
rather battered and storm-tossed when she made the 
harbour of Tobermory Bay, yet perfectly capable of making 
her retreat to Spain and putting up a fight on the way. 
She had men, money, and munitions. Her commander 
was a man with the fine fighting qualities of the Spanish 


soldier-sailor who had conquered the Americas. So 
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Captain Pereira sent messengers ashore with a peremptory 
order that the inhabitants should furnish him with supplies ; 
and he had no doubt of the answer, since he had what he 
thought was overwhelming force behind him. 

But it happened that the Macleans had had a good deal 
of recent experience of fighting, with varying success, but 
with not too much failure. So they were in first-class form, 
and their Chief, Sir Lachlan Mor Maclean, was on the spot. 

According to the more picturesque accounts, Captain 
Pereira had declared that he would if necessary take what 
he wanted by force. And Sir Lachlan was equally aggres- 
sive, for he informed the Spaniard that the wants of himself 
and his men would be attended to after the Chief had given 
them a suitable lesson in politeness. Further, Sir Lachlan 
invited Captain Pereira to land and take what he wanted, 
and see what would happen. 

Plain solid history is not quite so lurid and graphic, as 
exemplified in Gregory’s History of the Western Highlands 
of Scotland—a very reliable record. It merely states: “‘On 
hearing of the arrival of this vessel, Maclean of Dowart 
repaired to the spot, and, as the price of such assistance 
as the Spaniards required and he could give, in refitting 
and victualling the ship, he procured the temporary assist- 
ance of a hundred Spanish soldiers in his private feuds. 
With this force, and a number of his own clan, Dowart 
first proceeded to ravage and plunder the isles of Rum and 
Eig—then occupied, particularly the latter, by the Clan- 
ranald—and the isles of Canna and Muck, belonging to the 
Clanian. In this expedition he is said to have burned the 
whole inhabitants of these Isles, sparing neither sex nor age.” 

And so the history proceeds. ‘The clan Gillean—for that 
is the name of the Macleans as a clan—crossed to the main- 
land of Ardnamurchan and attempted to capture Macian’s 
castle of Mingarry. The siege of this castle was raised, 
however, by the approach of a large force which had been 
ordered against him by the Scottish Privy Council. 

If we sympathise with those against whom Maclean made 
war with his Spanish mercenaries, and consider that he was 
taking an unfair advantage, we are interested to find that 
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while he and his men were besieging Mingarry Castle the 
Macdonalds were ravaging the Maclean country with fire 
and sword ; and it is said that they were helped by English 
mercenaries. So there is not much to choose between the 
two sides; and the history of their wars is a most compli- 
cated study. 

In the meantime the Florida—let us use that name as it 
is short—had been refitted and supplied with stores. And 
the graphic accounts, as distinguished from those which are 
truly historical, go on to tell that Captain Pereira recalled 
his men. Sir Lachlan refused to allow them to go on 
board until he should have payment in good solid pieces of 
eight, or whatever was the currency which the Spaniards 
had, for the grain and cattle which had been supplied, this 
having been part of the bargain. 

The commander of the galleon promised that it should 
be done, and then Duart, to give Sir Lachlan his territorial 
title, by which Highland chiefs are still known, allowed the 
men to go on board—all except two officers whom he kept 
as hostages, in the good old Highland style. ‘Then he sent 
two of his men on board to receive the payment, one of 
them being Donald Glas, son of Maclean of Morvern. 
Some accounts say that only Donald Glas Maclean went 
on board; but from the fact that he was able to send a 
message ashore it is quite clear that there were two at first. 

The Spaniard in his turn kept the messengers on board 
as hostages. Apparently he intended to go off without 
paying, if the traditional accounts are true. But it is in- 
credible that he should have been prepared to leave his 
two officers to their fate. The tradition, however, affirms 
that Donald Glas realised what was intended, and that he 
managed to make an entrance from his prison quarters into 
the powder magazine. When at last the Florida got under 
weigh without his having been set at liberty, he fired the 
magazine and the great galleon was blown to pieces, with 
the men who were on board. 

Whether or not the traditional accounts are true, the 
main fact of the blowing up of the ship is historical. Ina 
note to Gregory’s account of Duart’s warlike actions, the 
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historian states that “ the Florida was afterwards blown up 
by a plot of Maclean; for which offence he took out a 
remission, 20th March, 1588-9.” And this note is based 
on the Register of Privy Seal. The account which is 
given in a very interesting book by Ralph D. Paine, 
entitled The Book of Buried Treasure, published in 1911, 
states that the remission was for the cruel murder of 
certain inhabitants of the islands of Rum, Canna, and 
Eigg, and that the blowing up of the Spanish ship was 
excepted. By the courtesy of the officials of the General 
Register House, Edinburgh, I have been enabled to verify 
this by reference to volume 59, page 87, of the Registers of 
the Privy Seal of Scotland; and the blowing up of the 
Florida is very clearly excepted. ‘The words are: “ Pro- 
ditoria traditione in personam $.D.N. regis arte parte con- 
silio proditori(a)e combustionis et sufflationis sulphurio 
pulvere Hispanic(a)e navis hominum et provisionis in eadem 
existentium apud insulam de Mull in mense . . . tantum 
modo exceptis.” 

It may seem strange that a remission was granted for the 
murder of the subjects of King James, though not for the 
blowing up of what was practically, if not technically, an 
enemy ship and crew; but the lives of clansmen were 
cheap. In the eyes of Authority in Edinburgh, all clans- 
men were troublesome ; and if they chose to kill each other 
off it was all to the good. But as to the Florida—she was 
a good ship, with an immense sum of money on board, and 
money was badly wanted by Authority in Edinburgh. 

The confusion caused by the feuds and fights of the 
followers of Maclean and Macdonald had led to equal con- 
fusion in the payment of the King’s rents and dues, and at 
length both chiefs were brought to trial. They, however, 
instead of pleading, submitted themselves to the King’s 
clemency. They received pardons in 1591 on condition of 
paying fines and coming under bond for good behaviour. 
Maclean received more favourable terms than Macdonald, 
which is attributed to his having married a daughter of the 
Earl of Glencairn, who was very powerful at the time. 

In connection with this marriage there is a romantic 
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story. Sir Lachlan Maclean was very young when his 
father, Hector Og Maclean, died in the year 1573. So his 
kinsman, Hector, son of the famous Allan nan Sop, acted 
as “‘ tutor,” and in point of fact acted as Chief and desired 
to be Chief. Hector and Sir Lachlan’s father, Hector Og, 
were full cousins. But in due time Sir Lachlan, who is 
said to have been educated in the Lowlands, took posses- 
sion of his castle of Duart, and put his former “ tutor ” 
into the dungeons there, afterwards transferring him to the 
island of Coll, where he was beheaded. One account 
describes the victim as Sir Lachlan’s stepfather; and 
Gregory’s history calls him his uncle, which does not agree 
with the family tree; but neither of these facts really 
matters in connection with the romance, which itself is as 
likely to be fiction as fact. But here it is. 

Sir Lachlan went to Court, which is quite likely. And 
King James desired him to marry a daughter of the Earl 
of Atholl, which is also quite likely, as James had a par- 
ticular gift, as he thought, for arranging such things. And 
Lachlan was quite willing. The contract, according to 
The Book of Buried Treasure, was all arranged, and Lachlan 
started for Mull to make his final arrangements. On the 
way he paid a visit to the sixth Earl of Glencairn, doubtless 
at Kilmaurs Castle in Ayrshire, the ancient seat of the 
Cunninghame family. 

While playing at cards, Lachlan had as partner one of the 
daughters of the Earl; but by-and-by the players cut for 
partners, upon which another daughter, Margaret Cunning- 
hame, whispered to her sister that if she had been the 
Chief’s partner she would not have risked losing the hand- 
some lad by cutting. Apparently Duart heard the remark 
and began to take notice of a lady who displayed so much 
good taste; and the result was that he married the Lady 
Margaret Cunninghame. Several morals may be drawn 
from this tale, but one is quite enough for the present 
chapter—if a beautiful lady makes up her mind about a 
goodly man, the goodly man will make up his mind about 
the beautiful lady. 

And Sir Lachlan Mor Maclean was a goodly man, as his 
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name mor, the big, indicates. In the Battle of Glenlivet 
against the northern lords under Huntly, in 1594, he was 
second in command under the Earl of Argyll; and it was 
Duart’s skill and tenacity which prevented Argyll’s defeat 
from becoming a disaster. 

Last of all, he lost his life in an act of aggression against 
his nephew, Sir James Macdonald of Isla, although it must 
be admitted that he was prosecuting a claim, under a grant 
from the King, of part of the island of Isla. His nephew 
agreed to compromise, and even to submit to arbitration— 
that great method which statesmen of the twentieth century 
think that they discovered. Soa meeting of the two was 
arranged at Loch Gruinart, or Traigh-Gruinnert, in Isla ; 
but Sir Lachlan would make no concession. Accordingly 
the rivals prepared for battle, and Sir James proved more 
than a match in strategy for his uncle on this occasion, 
with the result that in a fierce conflict he won a victory, 
although he was severely wounded. But Duart was killed, 
and thus ended in 1598 the stormy career of the man whose 
action laid the foundation of an extraordinary and per- 
sistent search for sunken treasure. 


CHAPTER IV 
SEARCHING FOR TREASURE 


Ir is with unassumed diffidence that I venture to add one 
more to the definitions of an optimist which have been 
given to the world. I am a bit of an optimist myself, or I 
should not be engaged in writing this book; but my new 
definition of a real full-blooded optimist is one who puts 
his money into the search for Treasure in Tobermory Bay. 

There is a large amount of material on which to draw 
in giving a history of the search. ‘There is the book to which 
reference has already been made, containing thirty-eight 
pages of carefully collected matter. And there are a great 
many references made from time to time in the daily press, 
of which I have a large collection of cuttings. 

The amount of the treasure is the very first question of 
interest, and there is absolutely nothing known with cer- 
tainty about it. One estimate is that it amounted to thirty 
million ducats, besides church plate of immense value. 
This is stated to be contained in a history published by 
order of Oliver Cromwell, entitled Old England Forever, or 
Spanish Cruelty displayed. If the ducat be taken as equal 
to nine shillings, which is less than stated in an encyclopedia, 
that sum would be equal to more than thirteen million 
pounds, which is manifestly absurd. And if we translate 
this into the modern equivalent the effort is exhausting. So 
I refrain. But a more modest estimate is that the treasures 
are worth at present one million pounds. 

As noted in the preceding chapter, Sir Lachlan Mor 
Maclean was killed in 1598. ‘That allows a period of about 
ten years in which such an energetic and determined man 


would have done his best to recover some of the treasure. 
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In 1661 an expert diver reported that the vessel was lying 
in eight fathoms at the bow and eleven fathoms at the 
stern at low water spring tides, and that the poop, which 
was not much damaged by the explosion, was standing up. 
It has been estimated that the vessel has sunk about thirty- 
five feet in sand or mud since the explosion. Considering 
that she was probably a four-decked vessel, the Macleans 
must have been able to look down upon her and see her in 
the clear water of the bay time after time; it is possible 
that they did a bit of salving in spite of their ignorance of 
diving operations. But in any case there must be a sufficient 
amount of money and quantity of interesting articles to 
make it profitable for the investors should their final effort 
be successful. 

The ownership of the wreck lies in the hands of the Duke 
of Argyll, whose ancestor received a grant of it in 1641 
from the Duke of Lennox and Richmond by the authority 
of King Charles I., the Duke of Lennox being Lord High 
Admiral of Scotland. The Duke of York, afterwards 
James VII. of Scotland and II. of England, disputed the 
legality of the grant in 1677, when he himself held the 
offices which the Duke of Lennox had held; and the 
decision went against him. So the original grant remains ; 
but the House of Argyll maintains that it has a stronger 
title, or at any rate an earlier title, in the fact that the head 
of the House was Admiral of the Western Islands. 

In 1661 the ninth Earl of Argyll employed a diver from 
Sweden. ‘This expert found that the deck and a large part 
of the sides forward of the mizzen mast had been blown 
away, that the hold was full of sand, and that the poop was 
still standing. ‘The poop is the stern, in the lower part of 
which was the strong-room containing the chests of gold 
and the silver and jewels. ‘The clansmen drove the salvors 
away after some heavy iron cannon had been recovered. 

In 1665 the Earl again employed divers, the chief of 
them being James Mauld, said to have been a Swede, and 
probably the same who had been employed in 1661. Either 
in this or the preceding effort—if the two accounts do not 
refer to the same attempt—a chart of the position of the 
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hull was made, and that chart is being used in the modern 
attempt at recovery. This earl engaged in Monmouth’s 
rebellion, and was executed. He left a record of opera- 
tions dated the year 1677. There appear to have been 
various contracts during his time, including one with a 
German, and one with John St Clair, Minister of Ormiston 
in East Lothian, who made a sub-contract with Hans 
Albricht von Treibelen, who had a partner named Captain 
Adolpho E. Smith. During all this time the Macleans did 
a great deal to hamper the work, and it is said that they 
built a small fort, which perhaps is that to which reference 
has been made in a previous chapter. Also, on account of 
this interference, there were certain actions in the Law 
Courts, but these seem to have left the Macleans unmoved. 

In 1672 Sir William Sacheverell, Governor of the Isle of 
Man, gained a certain amount of experience of the Islanders 
as a result of some connection with the efforts. He em- 
ployed a diver, or perhaps he was merely, as one account 
indicates, a partner or shareholder in the attempts. But 
in any case he has not mentioned any finds. He has 
recorded that the weather was bad—wet, stormy, and cold, 
beginning with the “dog days.” So I take it that he 
began operations about the middle of July and carried on 
until the end of August. I recognise the weather. 

Sacheverell very sensibly gave up his quest of the treasure 
and did a tour of the island, from which he visited Jona. 
His remarks on the appearance, dress, and habits of the 
people are extremely interesting, as found in his account 
published soon afterwards. 

In 1687 another attempt to salvage the wreck was made, 
this time by William Phipps, who had invented a new kind 
of diving apparatus, and who was employed by the Argyll 
of that day. There does not seem to be any record extant 
of his success or want of success. 

The year 1740 is notable, for in it the second Duke of 
Argyll took up the search with a diving bell, and brought 
up a very fine bronze cannon, Io feet 10 inches in length, 
the work of Benvenuto Cellini, whose monogram it carries. 
It also bears the arms of Francis I. of France and a fleur- 
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de-lis design, in which a salamander breathing fire occupies 
the interior. It must have been captured by the Spaniards, 
perhaps at the Battle of Pavia. It is called the “ glede” 
gun from the old “ falconet ” piece, “ gled”” or “ glede” 
being the Scottish for a falcon. I have seen it in front of 
Inverary Castle; and an interesting circumstance is that 
it was fired on September 20th, 1854, to celebrate the 
victory of the Battle of Alma in the Crimea. Other guns 
found at the same time bore the names of English founders, 
“R. and G. Phillips, 1584,’ with a Crown and the initials 
“E.R.”—Elizabeth Regina. Several gold and silver coins 
were also found. 

From 1740 the wreck seems to have been left undisturbed 
until recent times. About the year 1870 the late Duke, 
then Marquis of Lorne, found the old charts and documents 
at Inverary Castle. Being a man of antiquarian tastes, he 
had one try, sending down a diver who, in the words of the 
Marquis, brought up “‘a few pesetas, a piece of worm- 
eaten oak, and a brass stanchion.” ‘The diver on this 
occasion—the date of which is also given as 1876—was a 
well-known Clyde diver of the name of Gush, and his son 
has been associated with the later efforts which are still 
being carried on. 

As supporting the idea that the beautiful bronze gun 
mentioned above was captured from the French, it is stated 
that the Spanish records assert that several such guns were 
on board a vessel contributed by the State of Tuscany ; 
and this also confirms the belief that the Tobermory ship 
was the Florencia or Florida. 

And now the story makes a leap over the years, and we 
come to the year 1903. With the great advance in diving 
appliances, it occurred to a small syndicate of men associ- 
ated with the Underwriters of Glasgow that it might be 
worth while to renew the efforts. They obtained the per- 
mission of the Duke, and employed Captain Burns and 
James Gush, the diver, the latter of whom had a launch 
named The Beamer. 

Thus encouraged, the syndicate entered into a contract 
with the Duke for five years; and in 1905 they were at 
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work, the syndicate bearing all the expense. At first the 
syndicate was to receive one-fourth of the proceeds, but 
this was afterwards changed to one-half. ; 

A sandbank about twenty feet high was found, and this 
was believed to have silted up around the hull. Digging 
was accordingly carried on in this area, and many relics 
were brought up both by a powerful sand-sucking pump 
and by a Priestman digger. I had a close-up view of the 
work that summer when my friend and I entered the bay 
in our yacht; and the pump and digger were certainly 
doing great work. Captain Burns, Mr James Gush, and an 
assistant, Mr W. Mackenzie, were all very keen on the 
track of anything which might be brought up ; but nothing 
of any great consequence was found to reward them. 

In 1906 different methods were tried, and faith seems 
to have waned somewhat in the idea that the sandbank 
contains the hull. Cross-lines had been taken, so as to 
cover a greater range of possibilities, and a mining expert, 
Mr Cossar, was employed. ‘These efforts seem to have 
gone on for some time, including the year 1910, and then 
to have been dropped. Also, in 1906, Mr Stears, a cele- 
brated “‘ water-diviner,” arrived with his divining rod; 
and this was held by some enthusiasts to mark a real turn- 
ing-point in the quest. ‘The rod behaved in a thoroughly 
competent manner, and wriggled about to the satisfaction 
of the diviner, indicating the presence of gold and silver. 
But the digger brought little up. In 1909 a London 
syndicate was formed, with an intention to give less pub- 
licity to the nature of the finds. But a lot of publicity 
was given by the new manager, Colonel K. M. Foss, an 
American, to the deeds that they were going to do. In 
that last season they did not secure much treasure, but the 
newspaper accounts stated that they had dug through a 
great bank of “ hermit crabs, clams, cockles, and huge hoary 
oysters from half an inch to four and a half inches thick, 
the latter flattened out by the pressure of myriads which 
had evidently crushed the life out of one another within 
the wooden walls of the old galleon.” 

Whether there were any further efforts made before 
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1922 I cannot tell, as my book of cuttings does not contain 
any. But in that year Colonel Foss was busy again, under 
a new “ Mull Syndicate.” In 1924 I saw his vessel at work, 
but have no particulars of his success. Comparing the 
position of his vessel with that of The Beamer of 1905, it 
seemed to me that he was working much farther out from 
the quay. 

No one can fail to wish and hope that his efforts may be 
successful. With the recent triumphs of salving connected 
with ships sunk during the World War, there are great 
possibilities. Long live the optimists ! 


CHAPTER V 
AROS HOUSE, TOBERMORY 


On the occasion when we ran for shelter into Tobermory 
Bay I had my first view of the grounds of Aros House, 
which must not be confused with Aros Castle, much farther 
down the Sound of Mull to the south. Aros Castle is a 
ruin, with a history which goes back into the mists of 
antiquity. Aros House is a modern residence of excellent 
architectural style, with the comfort of the nineteenth 
century in which it was built. 

It stands practically on the other side of the water from 
the town of Tobermory, and is placed right up on the 
heights, above the south side of the bay, some distance away 
from the cliffs, not perched on top of them, as it doubtless 
would have been if it had been built some hundreds of 
years ago. Yet a walk of a few minutes takes us to a path 
which leads us through the grounds almost as if we were 
walking on the top of a wall above the sea. The house is 
built in what is known as the modern Scottish Baronial 
style, which embodies features of the old Scottish style 
such as square and round towers, bartizans, and crenellated 
or indented parapets, but also employs the large windows, 
mullioned and transomed, of the Tudor period, as well as 
features of later adoption. It is a mixture; but it is an 
effective and useful mixture, which makes for comfort as 
well as elegance. 

The material is granite, and the house makes no effort 
to look older than it is. It was begun about one hundred 
years ago, more or less, by a Maclean of Coll. The island 
of Coll is about fifteen miles to the west of Mull, and 
became the property of the first of the Macleans of Coll 
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about the year 1430. That Maclean was John Garve 
Maclean, son of Lachlan Bronnach of Duart, who was the 
son of a very famous warrior, “ Red Hector of the Battles,” 
killed at Harlaw in 1411, fighting on the side of the King 
of Scotland against Haco of Norway. Unlike most of the 
other Macleans, Maclean of Coll did not acknowledge an 
obligation to follow his Chief in his private feuds, for he 
held his lands of Coll originally from the Earl of Ross, and 
afterwards from the Crown. ‘This led to trouble, in which 
Duart ravaged and seized Coll’s lands in the sixteenth 
century, and was compelled by the Crown to make repara- 
tion. So it is doubtful whether Maclean of Coll was ever 
able to hold any land on the island of Mull until after the 
fall of the Macleans of Duart. 

Anyhow, whether he was building the house for the first 
time, or making an enlargement and successor, Maclean of 
Coll was not able to finish it. He built only the back of 
the house, and put up a temporary front, which remained 
until the year 1873, when Mr Bryce Allan bought the 
property. 

Mr Allan called to his help a well-known architect, Mr 
James Maitland Wardrop, to whose design the house owes 
its present very handsome and at the same time very simple 
appearance. ‘The temporary part was pulled down, and 
the present front erected. ‘This main front faces the 
south, and is built entirely of granite, which is a stone of 
the island. ‘The new part can be distinguished from the 
old by the colour of the stone. To the left of the front 
as we look at it there is a square tower of three storeys in 
height, with an octagonal turret beginning at the base of 
the third storey and rising a storey higher than the square 
tower, at the north-east angle. A projecting porch of 
good design, very pretty gablets above upper windows, and 
large windows with mullions and transoms form the general 
features of the front. 

Mr Bryce Allan was a son of the founder of the Allan 
Line of ships. The founder was Alexander, who com- 
manded his own vessel in the days of the grand old “ wind- 
jammers.” He began the firm in 1819, and was succeeded 
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by Alexander and James in Glasgow, by Sir Hugh and 
Andrew in Montreal, and by Bryce in Liverpool. At the 
present time the Line is associated with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

The late owner was a son of that Bryce, and bore the 
name of his grandfather, Alexander. He continued the 
name of him who bought the estate, as his son is named 
Bryce. This present Bryce went to Gallipoli as Major in 
command of the Ross Mountain Battery in 1915, and was 
at the landing on Cape Helles. He met with an accident 
which sent him home for a time, but he was soon out in 
France, as Colonel in the R.F.A., and was in the march 
into Germany. He was mentioned in dispatches, has the 
T.D., the 1915 Star, the War Medal, the Victory Medal, 
the O.B.E. (military division), and the Croix de Guerre, 
and is a very good example of the keen non-professional 
soldier. 

Readers of Johnson’s Fourney to the Western Islands, if 
they will turn to his record of the part of the journey 
which lay through Mull, will find what kind of opinion he 
formed of the country near Tobermory. It must have 
been excessively dreary. He says: “‘ This was a day of in- 
convenience, for the country is very rough, and my horse 
was but little. We travelled many hours through a 
track, black and barren, in which, however, there were the 
reliques of humanity ; for we found a ruined chapel in our 
way. 
“It is natural, in traversing this gloom of desolation, to 
enquire whether something may not be done to give nature 
a more cheerful face; and whether those hills and moors 
that afford heath, cannot, with a little care and labour, 
bear something better? ‘The first thought that occurs is 
to cover them with trees, for that in many of these naked 
regions trees will grow, is evident, because stumps and 
roots are yet remaining.” And the Doctor enters upon a 
very sensible dissertation on afforestation, which might 
easily have been written during those recent years in which 
the subject has been discussed. 

But the main point of this account, for the present 
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purpose, is its indication that parts of the island which are 
now beautifully wooded were then treeless. The grounds 
of Aros House, and the country about Tobermory, which 
were the localities described by Johnson in those passages, 
are illustrations of the improvement which must have taken 
place in less than a hundred years. The avenue to the 
house is long, with many bends in it. It is well wooded, 
and has a rhododendron hedge which is really wonderful. 
In front of the house is a most beautiful loch, by name 
Loch Gurradan, which means “ the crouching loch.” All 
around the loch lie high and precipitous banks, which are 
covered with trees of many kinds. Walks among these 
trees abound, sometimes high up, sometimes by the side 
of the loch. At intervals there are openings through 
which one can see the house, or obtain a glimpse of the 
hills or the bay; but these openings are becoming fewer 
and smaller as the years advance. 

There existed some years ago a curious manuscript 
testimony to the truth of Dr Johnson’s description of the 
backwardness of Mull; and I have no doubt it still exists, 
but I do not know where it is. [t is a diary kept by Mr 
John Wood, a resident of Kinross, who made a trip to Mull 
with two friends in the year 1801. His description of 
arrival and of travel in the island indicates very primitive 
conditions. ‘There was scarcely a horse upon the island, 
nor were there hares, rabbits, or partridges. There was 
plenty of deer, black game, and ptarmigan, with a large 
number of eagles. Farming instruments as known to-day 
were almost entirely absent, especially the plough; and 
the greater part of the cultivation of the soil seems to have 
been done with a long-handled spade, the seed being after- 
wards covered with a rough kind of harrow provided with 
wooden teeth. We are told in the Fournal that the large 
landowners had vassals under them, while special praise 
was given to one landowner because she had relieved her 
vassals of “‘ every degree of servitude except each one day 
in the year.” 

My source of information about this diary is contained 
in a description of the Diary published in The Scotsman a 
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good many years ago. The description gives the name of 
that excellent landowner as Mrs Elipham, and it took me 
some time to make out that the writer had deciphered the 
manuscript wrongly, and that the name intended was Mrs 
Clephane—she was a Maclean of Torloisk, and had married 
General Clephane, from that time being known as Mrs 
Maclean-Clephane, although I am not sure that people 
troubled much in those days to “ hyphenate” names. I 
shall have occasion to refer again to this diary as “‘ Wood’s 
Diary.” 

There is a tale connected with the neighbourhood which 
may as well be told here as anywhere else, although I have 
no reason to connect it with Aros House. It is that of 
“The Spanish Princess.” According to the tale, a Spanish 
Princess had great faith in dreams, and was addicted to 
them. The tale in that respect reflects a faith of the old 
Mull people, but is common to many peoples. And like 
many maidens, she dwelt on the possibility of seeing in a 
dream the man whom she was destined to marry. At last 
she dreamed the dream which she wanted; and she saw a 
magnificent and handsome man, who was evidently a Chief 
of high degree. Of course, we know that such a descrip- 
tion could only apply to a Highland chief, but whether 
that knowledge was vouchsafed to the lady the tale does 
not tell. 

However, she set her heart on having that man, and her 
father, the King of Spain, supplied her with a ship in 
which she set forth to find him—a very likely story. After 
very long wandering, years, according to the tale, she 
arrived at Tobermory Bay. ‘The Chief of the Clan Gillean, 
that is, Maclean of Duart, went on board ; and the Princess 
at once recognised him as the man of her dream. She set 
herself to win his love, regardless of the fact that he had a 
wife ; and this came to the ears of Lady Duart; or per- 
haps, with a woman’s instinct, the Lady saw it for herself. 
So she made up a ball of wool, which had previously been 
prepared with gunpowder, and sent it on board while 
her husband was on shore. A faithful retainer laid it 
in the right place for communication with the powder 
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magazine, fired it, and blew the whole ship up, only the 
cook surviving. 

I suspect this tale of being a very late invention. If it 
is a tale told in the Gaelic, it would be well that some Gaelic 
scholar should take it down in the Gaelic words from some 
story-teller who knows the language and the story. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE NORTH ROAD OF MULL 


As already noted, the roads by which a departure from 
Tobermory inland is accomplished are two, both of them 
rough and steep; but one of them may be regarded as more 
of a main road than the other. It is on the right as we 
mount the steep ascent. On reaching the high ground 
we find ourselves on a level, and then there is a choice of 
three roads, all of them good. One goes south and follows 
the coast line by Salen, Craignure, Loch Don, and Loch 
Spelve, where it leaves the sea-line and passes on by the 
fresh-water Loch Uisg until it reaches Loch Buie on the 
south coast of the island ; and there it comes to a complete 
end. The middle road runs almost due south-west by the 
chain of Mishnish lochs until it strikes Loch Cuin at 
Dervaig; whence it goes practically due west until it 
reaches the west coast at Calgary. And the third runs 
broadly north-west till it reaches Glengorm Castle, when 
it turns to the south and goes on in that direction until it 
falls in with the middle road at Dervaig. I know all three, 
as I have covered them all on my push bicycle, the best 
way to see any country. 

For our present purpose we shall travel the north road. 
It is not as good as the middle road, but is good enough, 
and it gives delightful prospects of an interesting country, 
which is romantic though not quite wild by the road, and 
is really wild to the north along the coast-line. But it 
requires deviation to by-paths in order to reach the coast. 

The first deviation is to Bloody Bay, about a mile off the 
road. It commemorates a nasty incident. ‘The story goes 
back to the year 1476 and to the quarrels which centred 
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around the old Lordship of the Isles, when it was really an 
opposition government to that of the King of Scotland. 
But gradually the King’s government was prevailing, and 
curbing the claims of the islanders. In the year mentioned, 
old John of Isla was restored by the Parliament of Scotland 
to his forfeited estates of the Earldom of Ross and the 
Lordship of the Isles. He then made a voluntary resigna- 
tion to the Crown of the Earldom of Ross and of various 
estates, in return for which he was made a Peer of Parlia- 
ment with the old title, Lord of the Isles. 

John of Isla had a violent and rebellious son Angus, who, 
encouraged by many of the chiefs connected with the 
family of the Lord of the Isles, was greatly dissatisfied with 
the concessions which the Lord of the Isles had made, both 
to the King, and to the Macleans, Macleods, Macneills, and 
others who were his supporters. Also, Angus had a griev- 
ance against Mackenzie of Kintail. On the sum total of 
his grievances he made war first on the Earldom of Ross, 
and then on his father. ‘This last phase led to the Battle of 
the Bloody Bay, some time after the year 1480. It was a 
sea-fight, in which the Macleans were engaged on the side 
of the Lord of the Isles, together with some of the other 
clans. About fifty of the Macleans were driven ashore, 
and took refuge in a cave in the cliffs which overhang the 
shores of that part. ‘Their enemies discovered their place 
of refuge, and killed every one of them. ‘This is the real 
historical fact. The method by which the followers of 
Angus of Isla did the deed is less historical and more tradi- 
tional, but quite likely, as it was a well-known method. 
They made a fire of damp heather and brush which pro- 
duced a dense smoke ; the smoke was blown into the cave ; 
and at last, to avoid suffocation, the refugees had to make 
a dash upon the men who were waiting the opportunity 
and who were able to kill them all. The cave is known as 
“The Cave of Heads.” 

On one occasion, when cycling on this road, I had a vivid 
exemplification of the description of Nature as being “ red 
in tooth and claw.” ‘Travelling westward, I had on my 
right the peak known as Meall an Inbhire, with a broad 
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shallow valley between me and it. The ground sloped 
abruptly down from the road on that side, while the other 
side sloped upward, and the road was winding. I had a 
momentary glimpse of a large bird high up and well away 
in front. I knew that it was not an eagle, for I had seen 
two eagles a couple of summers before—the first I had 
ever seen in flight—making direct from the Laggan Forest 
to Ben More. ‘This was a smaller bird. 

Naturally, I could not watch for another appearance of 
the bird; but in a couple of minutes I heard the most 
terrible squealing in front of me—agonised and agonising. 
It ceased, and immediately afterwards I came across a 
rabbit on the roadside, just killed, and absolutely “ gral- 
lached.”” I did not associate the kill with the bird at the 
time, but on mentioning it to a gamekeeper, and suggesting 
that it was a weasel or a stoat, he said that they did not 
kill in that way, and that it must have been a bird. And 
I concluded that when I saw the bird he must have been 
stalking the rabbit. 

The road all this way from Tobermory on to Sorne, 
which is only a distance of about five miles, is through 
delightful country, not by any means mountainous, for the 
peaks are really low. That which has already been men- 
tioned, Meall an Inbhire, is the highest, and it is only 
about the height of Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh. A right- 
angle turn in the road to the left brings us to a rapid slope 
down to Sorne, and then a turn to the right carries us on 
to Glengorm Castle, close to Sorne Point and overlooking 
the open sea, with a view across to Ardnamurchan. ‘The 
northern part of Mull is the easiest to traverse on account 
of its comparatively even surface; and its scenery is very 
beautiful, although it is more of a quiet and restful char- 
acter, less grand and violent than the centre and south. In 
the north there is often an expansiveness in the view which 
recalls some of the paintings of ‘Turner. 

Not far from Sorne Point is a broad open bay called 
Port Chill Bhraonain, which probably means Kilbrennan, 
indicating an old church dedicated to S. Brendan or 
founded by him. It is really more of an open roadstead 
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than of a harbour. But it was the scene of one of those 
emigration chapters in the history of the Western Isles 
pictured by Robert Louis Stevenson in Kidnapped. “In 
the mouth of Loch Aline,” wrote Stevenson, ‘‘ we found 
a great sea-going ship at anchor; and this I supposed at 
first to be one of the King’s cruisers which were kept along 
that coast, both summer and winter, to prevent communi- 
cation with the French. As we got a little nearer it became 
plain she was a ship of merchandise ; and what still more 
puzzled me, not only her decks, but the sea-beach also, 
were quite black with people, and skiffs were continually 
plying to and fro between them. Yet nearer, and there 
began to come to our ears a great sound of mourning, the 
people on board and those on the shore crying and lamenting 
one to another so as to pierce the heart. ‘Then I under- 
stood this was an emigrant ship bound for the American 
colonies.” 

Such a scene took place in Port Chill Bhraonain, some- 
where about the year 1860, but it was no uncommon scene 
before and after that time. Doubtless it was also enacted 
in Calgary Bay, a bit to the west, either before or after that 
date, for Calgary in Canada was named by the settlers there 
after their native country. 

From Sorne, or rather from Glengorm Castle, the road 
turns and goes south to Dervaig, a distance of about four 
miles through very quiet scenery ; and there it joins the 
other road from ‘Tobermory, the districts through which 
the present description carries us being Mishnish and 
Quinish. 
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CHAPTER VII 
GLENGORM CASTLE 


GLENcoRM CasTLE is one of the two finest modern resi- 
dences in the island of Mull, from its size, its style of 
architecture, and its position. Duart Castle, Moy Castle 
on Loch Buie, and the old Aros Castle on the Sound of Mull 
near Salen, were all large houses; but in their nature they 
were strongholds, intended as much for defence as for 
residence. In their great days there were hardly any 
stone houses except those which were occupied by the 
heads of vassal families, very largely, and as time went on, 
increasingly, branches of the great Maclean family. What 
the houses of the common people were can be best imagined 
by seeing some of the old crofter houses of some of the 
more northern islands—Lewis, Harris, and North and 
South Uist. Generally speaking, they were built of a com- 
bination of loose stones and the turf of the district, thatched 
with heather—Sir Walter Scott’s description of the town 
of Inverary, the capital of the House of Argyll, in Chapter 
XI. of 4 Legend of Montrose, conveys both facts noted here. 
It was “a rude assemblage of huts with a very few stone 
mansions interspersed”; and these mansions were the 
houses of the numerous gentlemen of Argyll’s retinue. 
What a miserable life the common people of Mull must 
have had, as seen from our point of view! From the stand- 
point of the people, perhaps we need not sympathise so 
deeply with their discomforts on their soil, for the wonder- 
ful store of folk-lore which has been collected in the last 
hundred years exhibits them as enjoying a rough kind of 
plenty, and as having their amusements which whiled away 
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Mull has now a large number of excellent houses scattered 
over it, with a modern water supply, electric light very 
often, beautiful gardens—in fact, all the blessings of 
civilisation combined with beauty of scenery. The Mull 
gentleman of a century ago could not imagine it, and the 
comfort of good buildings extends now to farmers and 
crofters in their different degrees. . 

Glengorm Castle stands on moderately high ground 
above the sea, and close to the shore. From the shore 
the cliffs rise, in some places precipitously, in others gently, 
but with many breaks and gullies by which the interior of 
the land is made accessible. ‘The house stands not far 
from the edge of the cliffs, and the surrounding locality 
is marked by the prevalence of rounded hummocks with 
corresponding hollows, all telling something of the story 
of the island and of the geological processes by which it 
became what it is. These hummocks are supposed by 
many to be the “ snouts ” to which the Gaelic term “ sorne ” 
refers. 

Away to the north, and not very far across the sea, is 
the district of the mainland known as Ardnamurchan, 
terminating in Ardnamurchan Point, as the wild cliffs 
taper down towards the sea. All this view is seen from 
any part of the grounds, and especially well seen from the 
north windows of the house. ‘The house was built in 1860, 
the architects being Kinnear and Peddie, and the owner 
Mr Forsyth of Quinish, who apparently intended it to 
supersede Quinish House as his residence. Quinish House 
lies considerably to the south-west, on Loch Cuin. The 
builder did not live to occupy the new house, and his son 
only occupied it a short time, and then sold it to Mr Lang 
who in turn sold it to Mr Cowan. On the death of that 
owner it remained unoccupied for a time, after which it 
passed into the hands of Mr Frederick Morgan. His death 
led to its sale once more, the purchaser this time being 
Miss Margaret Lithgow, who has lived in it since rg11, and 
has greatly beautified the interior. ; 

The main front faces the south and has as its dominant 
feature a central square tower, which contains the entrance, 
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and which rises to a height of four storeys, with a consider- 
able amount of masonry above the uppermost storey. The 
main frontage extends to west and east of the tower, the 
part to the west being longer than that to the east. The 
effect gratifies the eye by depriving the view of monotony ; 
and this feature is emphasised by a low extension to the 
west of the main building. The main block stands on a 
terrace raised about three feet above the lawn, which is 
reached by four steps. 

If we stand looking at the main front, on the left of the 
square tower we see two crow-stepped gables surmounting 
that section, with a round tower rising from the ground at 
the end, and topped by a cone-shaped roof. On the right 
of the great tower, there is a section with a crow-stepped 
gable between two round towers, or bartizan turrets, 
rising on well-designed circular corbelling, six courses of 
corbels altogether, under each bartizan. ‘The whole forms 
a very effective frontage. 

The interior is as striking as the exterior. A porch 
fifteen feet square leads into a great hall fifty-five feet long 
and thirty feet wide, the length being parallel with the 
length of the house. The other rooms are in scale with 
the entrance hall, and as Miss Lithgow is a collector of 
fine old furniture, it may be easily understood that the 
house is very charming in every way. From a window in 
the Library, which faces north and looks to Ardnamurchan, 
can be seen on a clear day the islands of Coll, Rum, Canna, 
Barra, and Uist—all to the west of the Point and forming 
a remarkable vista. 

There is a natural tendency in the Celtic mind to pro- 
duce legends ; and there is one either in process of forma- 
tion or already formed in connection with the building of 
this house. It combines the building with the clearing of 
the population of the old village, and makes one the cause 
of the other. According to the legend, the proprietor 
turned out all the crofters and cottars on the estate, and 
pulled down the old village, of which I saw the ruins—a 
heap of stones. He gave them the offer of a free passage 
to Canada, and as recorded in the first chapter of this 
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volume, a ship came round to their “ Port” and took them 
on board. Doubtless the same ship had taken on many 
parties, and had probably also lain in Calgary Bay. 

There is nothing in the historic emigration to suggest 
hardship in the removal more than there would have been 
in remaining. The site of the clachan is extremely bleak 
and barren; the “ Port” is a bad landing place for fishing 
boats; and the fishing by small boats was a decaying 
industry, while the houses had become unfit for the life 
of modern people. And those were the days when there 
was neither dole nor old-age pension. 

But there is always something pathetic and heart-breaking 
in the tumbled ruins of a former clachan, and the thought 
of people having to make their homes in a new land. It 
’ may have been this very clachan which inspired the late 
Professor Blackie to write “The Ruined Clachan” in his 
Lays of the Highlands and Islands. ‘The opening stanza is: 


At Tobermory, o’er the hills 

I wandered, when the noon was sunny, 
Through oozy bogs and trickling rills, 
And hum of bees that roamed for honey. 
I wound my way through ferny maze, 
A light and random path pursuing, 

Till in the glen there met my gaze 

A clump of cottages in ruin. 


Then Blackie got very angry and jumped to conclusions, 
which is sometimes a great mistake. And the conclusions 
made him more angry, and I can picture the grand old man 
declaiming the lines of a later stanza: 


Who drove them hence, O who was he 
Of hoarded rents a stern exactor, 

A titled loon of high degree, 
Close-fisted laird or hard-faced factor ? 
I may not know; but I disburse 

My bile on him, that ruthless actor, 
And curse him with a hearty curse, 
Close-fisted laird or hard-faced factor. 
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I used to meet him often. Once he was reciting a piece 
in an Edinburgh drawing-room. In the recitation he got 
so excited that he suddenly stepped up to me, seized me 
by the lapels of my coat, shook me vigorously, and delivered 
the appropriate words of the recitation full at me, to the 
intense interest of the company. 

The locality was at one time important, but it cannot have 
been a comfortable place in which to live in the good old 
days of yore. The modern Glengorm Castle is a charming 
contrast to the old Dunara Castle, which stood about a 
mile to the north-west, looking out grimly for the foe who 
might be approaching, or the friends who might be return- 
ing from a naval raid on some far distant shore of a peaceful 
and prosperous land, and bringing the spoils of gold and 
silver with them. For it is uncertain whether it was a 
castle of the Gaels or of the Northmen—probably it was of 
each at different times. It stands on an abrupt cliff, with 
remains of many buildings on the ground below. Its ruins 
indicate great defensive skill, and it was a place of very 
great strength. ‘That there was a fort on the site from 
long prehistoric ages is probable. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FROM TOBERMORY TO CALGARY 


Tue south road across the northern part of Mull from 
Tobermory to Calgary is much better than that which has 
just been described. It is in every way excellent, and the 
roads in Mull are not bad, taking all considerations together. 
It struck me on making that journey that I hardly got 
away from cultivation except about the middle part of the 
journey to Dervaig, which is only about five miles from 
Tobermory in a straight line. It must not be assumed 
that the road goes in anything like such a line. Also, 
though cultivation is mentioned, the proportion is extremely 
small, to the eye of anyone accustomed to the Lowlands 
or to England. ‘There is much moorland, but a good deal 
of cultivation according to the Mull standard. 

The Mishnish lochs, numbering three, afford good fish- 
ing. But as I have never fished them, I only write from 
hearsay. 

One of the most complicated studies in connection with 
the island of Mull is that of the clans which possessed it 
from time to time, and their priority of possession. The 
Macleans have been more prominently connected with the 
various divisions than any other clan in historic times. 
But there have been others, of whom some occupied lands 
in the island before the Macleans. Mishnish was the pos- 
session of a clan known as the Clan Finnon, whose name is 
Mackinnon. 

The first authentic notice of them is said to be in an 
agreement between the Lord of the Isles and the Lord of 
Lorn in 1354. Lorn surrendered to the Lord of the Isles 
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keeping of the castle of Kerneburg on the Treshnish Isles, 
which lie off the coast of Mull near the district of Gribun, 
was not to be given to anyone of the Clan Finnon. The 
Mackinnons originally possessed the district of Gribun, and 
the name remains there in “ Mackinnon’s Cave,” but they 
exchanged that district for the lands of Mishnish. They 
also possessed lands in Skye, and it is known that the Chief 
in 1515 was Neil Mackinnon of Mishnish. In days after 
the fall of the old Lordship of the Isles the Mackinnons 
were followers of the Macleans, who were for a time the 
most powerful clan in the Isles. 

The Mackinnons were “ out” in the ’Fifteen and the 
’Forty-five, when the Chief still had possessions in the 
island of Skye; and Prince Charles Edward was sheltered 
in a cave in Skye by Lady Mackinnon during his wanderings. 
Since then, many of the family of the Chief have been 
distinguished soldiers in many of our wars. But at the 
present time no Mackinnon is a landowner in either Mull 
or Skye. 

The Statistical Account of 1843 gave the following list of 
landowners in the united parishes of Kilninian and Kil- 
more—Hugh Maclean of Coll, Mrs Clephane-Maclean of 
Torloisk, Francis William Clark of Ulva, Hugh Macaskill 
of Calgary, F. W. Caldwell of Mishnish, John Stewart of 
Achadashenaig, Lachlan Macquarrie of Glenforsa, the 
British Society, the Misses Macdonald, John Forman of 
Staffa, and Kenneth Campbell of Ardow. Maclean and 
Macquarrie are the only ancient Mull names in this list. 

There is no interesting place on the road until we come 
near Dervaig, at the head of Loch Cuin. It is a very pretty 
village, with a parish church which is practically new, but 
looks old, having its slender round tower finished to a 
conical top, so that it looks like a thick sharpened pencil 
with the point sticking up. Its walls are rough-cast and 
whitewashed. The village is straggling, and so is Loch 
Cuin, which seems to percolate through the village. 
The road is carried across the loch, or the river, by a 
bridge, and it is most difficult to say whether it is loch or 
river at that point, for the tide comes very far in, and when 
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it is low water there is simply an immense stretch of 
sea-weed. 

The loch, where it is really loch, is very long and narrow, 
and forms a refuge in winter for wild-fowl. In January 
of the year 1924 there were large numbers of wild swans 
in the neighbourhood. ‘They were believed to have come 
from the distant island of Spitzbergen, and settled in the 
neighbourhood of Dervaig early in the previous November, 
to the number of thirty or forty. In the succeeding 
months, until their departure on the approach of mild 
weather, they visited various localities along the road to 
Tobermory, disporting themselves on the Mishnish lochs 
and becoming very tame. I did not hear of any people 
molesting them, and they were a source of interest far and 
wide in the island. 

This part of Mull is known to have been at one time 
rich in supernatural stories—about fairies, glaistigs, and 
other creatures not of our material composition. One is 
about a man who was sent on a journey after nightfall. 
The tale is related by John Gregorson Campbell, Minister 
of Tiree, whose book on Superstitions of the Scottish High- 
lands is a unique contribution to the study of folk-lore. 
The man set out, apparently from the neighbourhood of 
Loch Tuath, which means the North Loch, to Loch Cuin, 
which means the Narrow Loch. About midnight he was 
crossing the hills, when suddenly he saw a light in the face 
of one of the hillocks, ‘The man was accompanied by his 
dog, and before long he heard the noise of dogs fighting, 
mingled with lovely music. ‘This gave him the fright of 
his life, and he bolted for the house to which he had been 
sent. On arriving there he was unable to eat the supper 
which was put before him. Some time later his dog 
arrived, with every hair on its body pulled off. He smelt 
his master’s clothes, lay down at his feet, and died. 

Another story is that two men from Mull were engaged 
in building a boundary wall across the hills in Kintail, and 
during their operations they lived in a hut on the hills. 
One night they heard a horrible screaming, gradually 
drawing nearer to their hut. So they went out with sticks, 
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but could see nothing until at last a dark object passed them, 
while the shrieks continued. Their little dog “‘ Dun-foot ” 
gave chase to the supernatural creature or creatures, and 
returned alive, but with no hair on any part of his body 
except his ears. And no hair ever grew on the dog after- 
wards except a kind of down. I can find no explanation 
of this aversion of dogs to the Fairies, and Campbell’s book 
merely says: “‘ Ordinary dogs have a mortal aversion to the 
Fairies, and give chase whenever the elves are sighted.” 
But it may be because the Fairies have dogs, of a green 
colour, and as large as two-year-old bullocks. 

It will be noted that in the former story the fairies are 
associated with lovely music. ‘This is characteristic. And 
it must be remembered that these islanders are of the same 
race as the Irish, who have a wonderful fairy lore. In The 
Fairy Faith, by Wentz, it is recorded that S. Patrick heard 
the music from a fairy minstrel while he rested on a grassy 
knoll, the instrument being a timpan, which presumably 
is a harp. I know a Mull woman of youth, sense, and 
education, who maintains that she has heard the fairy music. 

From Dervaig to Calgary the road passes through a 
country of very slight elevation, fertile and grassy. A 
deviation of about a mile and a half to the north, half-way 
along this stretch of road, conducts to a house, Sunipol, 
which is interesting to readers of the works of the poet 
Thomas Campbell. He lived some time in that house, as 
tutor to a family of Campbells, and obtained some of his 
inspiration there. Most people know the lines: 


A parrot, from the Spanish main, 

Full young, and early caged, came o’er 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


And then the poem describes how the bird lived until he 
was very old and listless. But one day “a Spanish stranger 
chanced to come to Mulla’s shore.” 


He hail’d the bird in Spanish speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
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Flapp’d round his cage with joyous screech, 
Dropt down, and died. 


The poet heard the story from the family who owned the 
parrot. Some people connect the parrot with the Spanish 
treasure ship, from which, they say, a dog, a parrot, a cook, 
and some goats, were saved. 

Calgary has a good modern house, which bears the name 
of Calgary Castle, and is beautifully situated on the wide 
bay. Calgary Bay has a specially fine stretch of white 


sands. 


CHAPTER Ix 
THREE TALES OF DERVAIG 


Ir would be a pity to pass from the district of Dervaig 
without indicating some of the tales which are told in that 
district and of it. The tales current in the Western Isles 
all have a character of their own, which it is rather difficult 
to describe. Very often they are exceedingly wordy, on 
account of what would not be tolerated in a modern story- 
writer—the number of “ vain repetitions.” Also, they are 
frequently very inconsequent. ‘These qualities are due to 
the circumstance that they are told mostly by very simple 
people, often uneducated. Or at any rate, that used to 
be the case. Now, of course, the people in the islands are 
remarkably intelligent and well-informed. ‘Those of the 
present grown-up generation read a great deal. The young 
generation is being taught Gaelic in the schools; and it is 
quite possible that there will be a Gaelic revival in the 
Highlands, of a real literary character. 

The first tale which I tell is that of “ The Grizzly Lad of 
Dervaig”; and the tale itself is grizzly. It centres round 
a Maclean of Coll who was known as Ian Garbh, which 
means rough John, or hardy John. But as there were two 
Macleans of Coll who bore that name it is impossible to 
tell which is meant. This hardy John was left an orphan 
by the death of his father, and his mother married a Macneill 
of Barra when the boy was only a few months old. His 
stepfather sent him to Barra under the charge of a nurse, 
with whom one of Macneill’s men fell in love. But she 
would have nothing to do with him until he revealed to 
her that the purpose of sending the heir of Coll to Barra 


was to get rid of him completely. ‘The affection of a High- 
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land nurse for her charge is proverbial; and this nurse 
was no exception. So she, the suitor, and the child, 
escaped from Barra in a two-oared boat. 

They were chased by a galley through a narrow sound, 
but escaped capture, although their oars were broken. 
The pursuers sought them in every “ port ” in the islands, 
but never heard of the boat again. It is supposed that they 
went to Mull and thence to Ireland. But in due course 
the boy grew up, had a dream which was interpreted to 
him by the usual “ wise woman” of such stories, and in 
consequence set out for Mull. There he soon got men to 
help him, of whom seven were from Dervaig; and “The 
Grizzly Lad” was one of them. 

The company started for Coll, and vowed that they 
would kill the first living creature which they should meet 
on landing in Coll. ‘The creature happened to be a woman, 
who turned out to be John’s old foster-mother, and they 
were about to kill her, but were restrained by Maclean, 
who told them who she was. ‘The vow is a curious episode 
in a Highland story, reminding us of the Biblical story 
of Jephthah’s daughter. 

The foster-mother told Ian Garbh that his stepfather 
was at Grishipol House, whence he sent a man every day 
to Breachacha Bay, where Maclean had landed, for news, 
Maclean decided that the messenger should be ambushed, 
and one of his own men substituted, and the “ Grizzly 
Lad ” volunteered, on condition that Maclean should give 
him Dervaig free of rent; to which Maclean agreed. A 
great fight ensued, in which the ‘‘ Grizzly Lad,” who was 
always thirsting for blood, cut off the heads of both Macneill 
and Macneill’s special henchman, the “ Black Lad.” When 
Ian Garbh entered Grishipol House after the fight, his 
mother, now the widow of Macneil, held up her infant son 
for her elder son’s mercy ; and as the child smiled at him 
he wished to spare him. But the “ Grizzly Lad” said 
that, if he did, the infant would grow up to avenge his 
father; and so he killed him himself, stabbing him with 
his dirk. 

Told thus, the story is rather flat; but it is never told 
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in this way. It proceeds by conversations and comments, 
and refers to places bearing the names “’The Stone of 
Moaning,” “The Little Cairn of the King’s Son,” and 
“The Grizzly Lad’s Leap.” 

“The Big Lad of Dervaig” is a much more modern 
story—in fact it seems to refer to a period round about 
1750, after the “ Forty-five” and before the American 
War of Independence. The Big Lad was a bad lad, whose 
father was Charles, son of “ Fair Neil of Dervaig,” and 
whose uncle, his father’s brother, was married to a daughter 
of Maclean of Coll and had a farm in Tiree. Accordingly, 
he is marked out as being “a Highland gentleman,” and it 
would be interesting to know what family held Dervaig 
about that time. 

*'The Big Lad,” like many another bad lad, was a hand- 
some fellow, who grew up very strong, and evidently had 
those graces which have always been appreciated amon 
the Highlanders. No doubt he “carried the kilt” well. 
But he also carried off his father’s money, intending to 
repay it after he had succeeded in making a fortune. He 
bought a ship and disappeared, only to reappear many 
years later, when his father was dead and the farm in the 
hands of the old “ grieve,” or manager. As his condition 
was rather dilapidated, the old grieve advised him to go to 
his uncle Donald at Tiree, and meantime gave him clothes 
and money to make him presentable. Uncle Donald kept 
him one night, but advised him to be off next day and 
join the “ Black Watch,” for which he would give him 
money. He did not even introduce him to his wife, who 
only saw him as he passed the window next morning. 
Learning who he was, she brought him back, treated him 
kindly, and gave him money to take him on his way. 

“The Big Lad” fell into a press-gang on landing at 
Greenock ; but he drove the whole eighteen men into the 
sea, and went on to enlist in the Black Watch, just about 
to embark for America, where he spent seven years. He 
became an orderly to the Officers’ Mess, but without the 
Colonel knowing that he was a Highlander until he had 
been in the regiment seven years. At last he found it 
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convenient to leave, for he so far forgot his position in the 
ranks as to administer a hearty cuff to an English officer 
who, in the Big Lad’s opinion as a mess waiter, failed to 
give due respect to a Colonel who was also a Highland 
gentleman. 

We now come to his adventures as a deserter in uniform 
tramping to Scotland. At an inn where he was being 
treated, by a probably susceptible landlady, to superior food, 
two strangers, who thought themselves more worthy of 
good food than a Highland soldier, removed it from his table 
to theirs. He punished them gently by taking an iron 
hoop and twisting it round their necks so that each was in 
his own ring, at the same time telling them that they would 
not get out of that necktie until they were put in a smithy 
fire. The landlady would take no payment, but instead 
gave him money to help him on his way. 

The next notable incident in his tramp was his arrival at 
a fine house in the evening. He asked permission to warm 
himself, and while standing with his back to the fire was 
seen by the daughter of the house, who, as might be ex- 
pected, was impressed by his appearance. She told her 
father, who sent for him and was also impressed. The 
father asked him if he could play cards, with which he and 
his daughter whiled away the evenings; and as this has 
always been part of the unofficial army training, he was a 
welcome guest. His host was a nobleman, and in due time 
the Big Lad married the daughter and lived with and 
on his father-in-law in a manner which, according to the 
tale, gained him the respect of the whole county! As an 
incident it is mentioned that the following year he met 
his friends of the iron necktie, who were being exhibited 
in a show in the county town. It is a trifling story, but 
made interesting by its “action,” like that of the other, 
being carried on in conversations. 

“Fair Lachlan” is described as living in the time of 
Lachlan Cattanach Maclean of Duart, who was a great 
chief in the year 1502 and afterwards; so the story may 
be very old. ‘The Chief’s wife and an Irish chief seem to 
have dreamt of each other without having met, and the 
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dreams led to a correspondence. The Chief came to know 
about it, and sent for his kinsman, Fair Lachlan, and gave 
him a commission to go to Ireland with his seven sons and 
to bring back the head of the Irish chief, whose name is 
given as O’Power. At the same time he promised him 
exemption from punishment for any crime which he might 
commit in future. Fair Lachlan arrived in Ireland, and 
met the Chief driving. O’Power asked him if he would 
_ take a message to Duart’s lady, and Lachlan said that he 
would. So O’Power wrote down the message, and then 
put his head out of the carriage to give the message to 
Lachlan. But Lachlan was ready, and struck off the Chief’s 
head at once. 

Having accomplished his task, he returned and laid the 
head on Duart’s breakfast table in front of the lady as she 
and her husband sat at that meal. The lady promptly 
dropped dead, which appears to have been a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

There is a sequel, however. Fair Lachlan, like his Chief, 
is said to have been living in Tiree at the time, and a miller 
offended him. So, presuming on the immunity which the 
Chief had granted him, he hanged the miller within view 
of the Chief’s house. This annoyed the Chief, but he 
could do nothing, on account of his own bargain. These 
tales are told with great fulness in Volume V. of Waifs and 
Strays of Celtic Tradition. 


CHAPTER X 


DERVAIG TO SALEN: TOBERMORY 
TO SALEN 


Tue road from Dervaig to Salen is one of the best in Mull 
and follows a pass from the west coast of the island to the 
east at Salen Bay. ‘Together with the road across from 
Tobermory to Dervaig and that from ‘Tobermory to Salen, 
it encloses a triangular space with the vertex at Salen; and 
this space has only comparatively low hills, the highest 
being Speinne Mer, 1456 feet in height. The triangle 
contains the Mishnish lochs on its base, and in its interior 
Loch Frisa, which is by far the largest fresh-water loch in 
Mull. It is over four miles long, and has an average width 
of about half a mile. The highest elevation to which the 
road rises is 325 feet, so it may be understood that it is a 
pleasant and easy road to traverse. 

It really traverses two glens, one of which is known as 
Glen Cuin, but might as easily be known as Glen Bellart, 
for the River Bellart flows through it into Loch Cuin. The 
other is Glen Aros, from the River Aros, which flows into 
Salen Bay. ‘The two rivers rise in the same neighbour- 
hood, where the road climbs to 325 feet, and a group of 
Bens rises to the south to 1000 and 1200 feet. ‘The land 
to the north of the road slopes down to Loch Frisa, and the 
Pass is more often known the whole way as Glenaros. At 
the Dervaig end, situated in a hollow, the standing stones 
of Kilmore are an interesting feature. ‘There are five of 
them in all, but some of them are prostrate, as probably 
the remainder will be in course of time. 

The River Aros is a good salmon and sea-trout water, as 
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indeed are most of the rivers in Mull, and also most of the 
lochs which have a connection with the rivers, unbroken 
by heavy falls. ‘The lochs in this triangle are said to be 
very good, and fishermen congregate at Salen Hotel in the 
autumn in connection with their sport. 

The road from ‘Tobermory to Salen joins the Glenaros 
road, and crosses the river at its mouth, just where it ex- 
pands into an estuary ; after which the two are merged in 
one, following the coast on to Salen, which is nearly two 
miles farther south. ‘This shore road has really much 
more interest than that through Glen Aros, in spite of 
the varied views of hill, valley, and stream which the Glen 
exhibits. And it isa very good road. ‘There is a very fine 
view across the Sound all the way, as the route is close to 
the shore, and Ben after Ben is exposed to the view of the 
traveller who has time to look. 

On the Mull side also there are many interesting things 
to observe. ‘The prehistoric antiquities have never been 
fully investigated, very largely from the circumstance that 
Mull has never been very easily got at. And many writers 
have stated that there is a dearth of antiquities in Mull, 
when the correct statement would be that there has been 
a considerable dearth of investigation. Many years ago 
Farquhard Campbell of Aros drained a small loch near 
Tobermory, Loch na Mial, and made interesting dis- 
coveries, which are recorded in Volume VIII. of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquartes of Scotland. 

One set of antiquities which is gradually disappearing is 
that of “ Standing Stones.” They abounded at one time 
in the island, in circles, and in isolated monoliths, perhaps 
also in the shape of avenues of the style of the menhzrs of 
Brittany, though on a much smaller scale. Close to this 
Tobermory road there are the Baliscate stones, which occur 
at different levels or terraces from Baliscate, half a mile 
south of Tobermory on a level of 200 feet above the sea, 
to a flat terrace near the summit of Speinne Mor, three 
miles from Tobermory and one mile from the shore of 
Loch Frisa, and at a height of 1455 feet. 

About half-way between Tobermory and Salen Bay is a 
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farm named Ardnacrois, lying between the road and the 
Sound. In a low valley, 300 yards from the farmhouse, 
is a stone circle about 15 feet in diameter. And on the 
same farm, on a cultivated slope about 600 feet above sea- 
level, is a single standing-stone, 9 feet 4 inches in height, 
known as the Ardnacrois stone. ‘These were carefully 
examined in 1883 by Professor Duns, D.D., and described 
in Volume XVII. of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. But their interest has been by 
no means exhausted by this examination. ‘The antiquities 
are always difficult to reach in Mull, but they are also 
difficult to stay at. 

When we arrive at the estuary of the River Aros, before 
crossing the bridge to the south side there is a road or 
path—an inferior road it is—which leads along to the east 
to one of the most interesting historical ruins in the island, 
Aros Castle. It was at one time perhaps the greatest 
stronghold in Mull, greater than Duart Castle, and prob- 
ably earlier in date. It was a seat of the Lord of the Isles 
in his princely grandeur. But now it is a mere shape of 
ruined walls. 

The Lordship of the Isles is a very interesting topic. 
Its history is extremely involved; but Gregory’s History 
of the Western Highlands of Scotland brings out a very clear 
and continuous story. If we could view Scotland as it was 
in the days when the Roman power was withdrawn from 
Britain, we should probably find a people of Pictish race 
throughout both islands and mainland, with a certain 
number of immigrants from Ireland in Argyll and some of 
the islands nearest to Ireland, the precursors of a wave of 
invasion which produced in the sixth century the kingdom 
of Dalriada. 

This kingdom of Scots gradually spread and absorbed the 
Pictish kingdoms, until in the ninth century Kenneth 
Macalpin ruled over a consolidated Scotland. In that same 
century, about the year 880, a somewhat similar consolida- 
tion of the kingdom of Norway under Harold the Fair- 
haired led to his opponents finding a refuge and a base of 
operations in the Scottish Isles. Harold followed them up, 
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defeated them, and added the Isles to his kingdom. But 
they revolted, and he sent an officer named Ketil to subdue 
them again, which he did. But Ketil then proclaimed 
himself King of the Isles, independent of Norway. He did 
not establish a dynasty, but merely a precedent ; and other 
Kings of the Isles followed. 

So went on history for about two hundred years; and 
then we arrive at Olave the Red, King of the Isles, whose 
daughter Ragnhildis married Somerled, a chief of Argyll, 
whose Norwegian name is balanced by the Irish names of 
his grandfather and father, Gilladomnan and Gillabrede. 
Olave the Red was murdered in the Isle of Man by his 
nephews in 1154, and was succeeded by his son Godred, 
against whom the Isles rebelled, setting up Somerled’s son 
Dougal, a child, in opposition. After a battle, it was 
agreed that the sons of Somerled should have the South 
Isles, Godred retaining the North Isles and Man. Somer- 
led, whose Gaelic name is Somairli, became so powerful 
that he tried conclusions with the King of Scotland, but 
came to grief near Renfrew in 1164. Besides other sons, 
Somerled left Dougal and Reginald, both of whom are 
styled kings. Dougal founded the House of Argyll and 
Lorn, while Reginald, through his son Donald, founded 
the House of Isla—thus the Macdougals of Lorn and the 
Macdonalds of Isla. During this period there must have 
been a kind of allegiance to Norway, observed when con- 
venient; but in 1265 Magnus, the King of Norway who 
succeeded Haco, ceded all the Western Isles to Scotland 
under Alexander III. That is the end of the Kingdom 
of the Isles. 

The Lordship did not begin for another eighty years, for 
the two families mentioned, with that of Ruari of Bute, a 
brother of Donald and son of Reginald mentioned above, 
divided the estates and power among them. ‘The House 
of Lorn took the losing side in the War of Independence, 
~and the House of Isla was on the winning side. When 
Robert Bruce was firmly seated, much rearrangement of 
estates took place. John was the head of the House of Isla, 
and soon after 1346 he used the style Dominus Insularum. 
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His son Donald, second Lord of the Isles, married Mary 
Leslie, Countess of Ross, and thus their son Alexander 
was third Lord of the Isles and second Earl of Ross—a 
combination which led to historical complications. 

John, the fourth Lord of the Isles and third Earl of Ross, 
was involved with the Douglases in a great rebellion, and 
entirely lost his Earldom of Ross, but was pardoned so far 
as to be made a Peer of Parliament, with the title Lord of 
the Isles. He had two illegitimate sons, Angus and John, 
of whom Angus was a man of most violent character. He 
raised a rebellion and made much trouble until he was 
assassinated by an Irish harper. He left a son, Donald Dhu, 
held by some to be legitimate ; but the legitimacy was not 
acknowledged by the Government of Scotland, and after a 
revolt made on his behalf, the Scottish Parliament took the 
step of forfeiting the old Lord of the Isles in 1493. He 
died in 1498. 

An extraordinary number of families are descended from 
the Lords of the Isles, and of these one is regarded as un- 
doubtedly holding the heir-male of John, the last Lord of 
the Isles. It is the House of Sleat. And a strange story 
attaches toit. Until 1910 Lord Macdonald was regarded as 
“Macdonald of the Isles.” And Donald Gregory made 
an elaborate dedication of his history to “‘ Lord Macdonald, 
a Baronet of Nova Scotia; otherwise styled Macdhonuill 
na’n Eilean or Macdonald of the Isles: heir-male of John, 
last Lord of the Isles.” All this description was fully 
accepted at the time, but in 1910 it was altered by decree 
of the Scottish Court of Session. And the explanation is 
what is usually called a “* romance.” 

The Lord Macdonald is the Baron Macdonald of Slate, 
County Antrim, Ireland, in the Peerage of Ireland. The 
first baron was the third son of Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
seventh baronet of Sleat, in Scotland, and brother of Sir 
James, the eighth baronet. He was created Baron Mac- 
donald on July 17th, 1776, and succeeded his brother 
as ninth baronet on July 26th of that year. ‘Two of his 
sons succeeded him, of whom the younger, Godfrey, was 
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Bosville, and he assumed her name in 1814, but resumed 
that of Macdonald on succeeding as third baron in 1824. 
On May 29th, 1803, he had married Louisa Maria La-Coast, 
a ward of Farley Edsir. She was a natural daughter of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester and of the Lady Almeria 
Carpenter, a daughter of the Earl of Tyrconnel. The 
third Lord Macdonald and Miss La Coast were somewhat 
tardy in getting married; and they had three children 
before marriage as well as ten after marriage. 

Alexander William Robert, the eldest son, was legitimate 
by Scots law, but illegitimate by Irish law. However, 
there would seem to have been doubts and friendly arrange- 
ments, with the result that the son who was legitimate by 
Irish law was allowed to succeed to both peerage and 
baronetcy, and to the Scottish estates, Alexander William 
Robert having the estates of Thorpe and Gunthwaite in 
Yorkshire by the will of his uncle William Bosville. His 
father had made certain provisions in case he should ever 
prove his legitimacy; but the private arrangements evi- 
dently weighed in Alexander’s mind against any action. 

It was his grandson who eventually took steps to have 
the matter cleared; and the Court of Session declared on 
June 4th, 1910, that Alexander William Robert, son of 
the third Lord, was de jure twelfth baronet, and that 
accordingly the claimant in the action, Sir Alexander 
Wentworth Macdonald Bosville Macdonald, was fourteenth 
baronet, of Sleat, and twenty-first Chief of Sleat. Accord- 
ingly, he is “‘ Macdonald of the Isles.” He is descended 
from Hugh, the third son of Alexander, third Lord of the 
Isles, and there is no line senior to that. Lord Macdonald, 
who retains the estates in Skye, is similarly descended, and 
only junior through his grandfather. It is a long line from 
the Irish ancestors of Somerled to the present baronet and 
chief; but it is complete. 

This account has been written in connection with the 
old Aros Castle, a stronghold of the Lords of the Isles, as it 
was doubtless of the Kings of Man and the Isles. In later 
days, in 1608, Lord Ochiltree held a Court there as repre- 
sentative of King James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, 
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to receive the submission of the island chiefs; and sub- 
mission was tendered by Angus Macdonald of Dunnyveg, 
Hector Maclean of Duart, Lauchlan his brother, Donald 
Gorme Macdonald of Sleat, Donald MacAllan of Clan- 
ranald, Rory Macleod of Harris, his brother Alister; as 
well as Neil Macilduy and Neil Macrory, two gentlemen 
of Mull who were followers of Duart. 

From the date of the forfeiture of the old Lord of the 
Isles, that title was attached to the Scottish Crown. And 
that is how it comes about that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales is Lord of the Isles at the present time. 


CHAPTER XI 


DERVAIG TO LOCH TUATH AND 
TORLOISK HOUSE 


Dervaic is a kind of cross-roads. One of the roads goes 
round the coast on its way south, and then cuts across 
country to Loch Tuath, to run along the northern shore 
of that loch. While running along the south shore of 
Calgary Bay it presents fine views due west to the islands 
of Coll and Tiree ; but on its course across there is nothing 
specially interesting until we arrive at the shore of Loch 
Tuath. There is a direct road across country to Torloisk, 
not nearly so good, but more interesting, as it rises higher 
and gives more variety. 

The distance by this road from Dervaig to the coast road 
is only about five miles. About a mile and a half from the 
coast road stands Beinn nan Claich Corra, rising to a height 
of 1053 feet. ‘The road runs along its western slope and 
drops rather suddenly into a valley between the sea and 
several low Bens, of which the highest is Cnoc an da Chinn, 
attaining a height of 1280 feet. In the valley are Torloisk 
House and Kilninian Church. The name Kilninian, of 
course, means Ninian’s church, and it is an old dedication 
to S. Ninian. I have not come across any explanation of 
the existence in such a Columban area of a dedication to 
S. Ninian, who preached to the southern Picts in the South 
of Scotland about the year 400, while S$. Columba was 
about 150 years later. But Skene, in his Celtic Scotland, 
Volume II., refers to an old Irish Life of S. Ninian, which 
states that the saint spent the last years of his life in Ireland, 
founding in Leinster a church called Cluain Conaire, in 
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which he was commemorated on September 16th, but 
under the name of S. Monnen. ‘The date agrees with the 
ordinary Scottish Calendar, and it is quite possible that 
the observance was brought into Mull by S. Columba. 

I passed Beinn nan Claich Corra on my push bicycle one 
glorious afternoon of sunshine at the end of August on 
my way from Dervaig. Very soon I found myself on a 
rapid descent, and a wonderful view began to open itself 
to my eyes. It was very different from most views in Mull, 
and as I first saw it I was more reminded of an English 
expanse of meadows than of a Highland scene. At the 
first view I had not seen the sea, but that soon appeared. 
In the meadows below a cricket match was in progress, 
which served to heighten the illusion of an English or a 
Lowland picture. 

A little farther on I saw a magnificent panorama of the 
sea in front and on my right—Loch Tuath in front, looking 
across to Ulva, and the unlimited sea on the right, looking 
to the south-west and taking in a view of the Treshnish 
Isles. And in a few minutes I had descended to the 
level. 

The Laird of Torloisk is Captain Edward Compton, 
brother of the Marquis of Northampton, and it is he who 
has taught the young men on his estate to play cricket. 
They were making a very good shape at it, too, both in 
batting and fielding. In the evening there was a specially 
Mull sport—a great scringe. There are two forms of 
“ scringing,” one of which is legal, and the other practised 
by certain lawless individuals from the mainland. Some- 
thing will be written in a later chapter about this illegal 
form; but in the meantime it will be enough to describe 
the sport as enjoyed by Captain Compton and his people. 

Soon after eight o’clock in the evening, just when the 
daylight was beginning to fade, everyone in the neighbour- 
hood gathered on the shore. There is a wide rounded 
bay, with a fine expanse of gradually sloping sand. The 
Laird and his friends who were staying with him at Tor- 
loisk House were there, ladies as well as men ; the farmers, 
their wives and daughters were there; also shepherds, 
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gamekeepers, ghillies, men-servants and maid-servants, and 
the strangers within the gates. 

And this was the sport. A boat was manned by three 
or four men, who had with them a great net, or rather 
they had one end of it. The other end of it was held by 
all on shore who could get a grip. When the boat had 
drawn out a sufficient distance from the beach, the crew 
gradually pulled along parallel with the shore, while those 
who held the shore end of the net walked along dragging 
their end, and keeping level with the boat. The boat was 
gradually rowed in on the beach, and then the net was 
pulled up on the sand, containing a struggling mass of 
fishes of various kinds—haddocks, saithe, flounders, and sea- 
trout, with perhaps other kinds. The process described is 
a “scringe.” The fish were gathered up and distributed 
among those present. ‘Three scringes carried on until it 
was too dark to see the sport any longer ; and then I think 
the gathering proceeded to social enjoyment, being both 
hungry and thirsty. Part of the fun is that no one expects 
to keep dry, and all those who took part were most of the 
time that evening up to their knees in the sea. 

Torloisk House stands close to the junction of the two 
roads which have been mentioned. It is a very difficult 
matter to fix the age of the building, although some parts 
of it must be decidedly old; the main front is that which 
faces south, between 120 and 130 feet in length from west 
to east. At the first glance it appears to be entirely a 
modern house, but that estimate is only true as regards 
the eastern part of that frontage, which dates from the 
year 1860, the same date as Glengorm Castle. The 
general style is very much the same. ‘The east front 
comes under the same date. But as we proceed from 
east to west along the south front, the building becomes 
visibly older ; and the western end of that front is the oldest 
part. Various features of the interior, but chiefly fire- 
places and overmantels, suggest that the middle part of the 
house belongs to the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the Adam influence was strong ; but the general design of 
the house does not indicate the architecture of the Adams. 
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The oldest part may belong to any date back to the year 
1600 ; but if it is as old as that implies, the walls must have 
undergone a good deal of repair, if not of reconstruction. 

The oldest part, as seen on the south front, is a plain 
block of two storeys in height, with its west end projecting 
slightly forward and rising to three storeys, surmounted by 
a crow-stepped gable. ‘The appearance of age is marked at 
the back of the building, which is the north front. ‘The 
passage-way on this side is flanked by a very old wall, with 
the ground on its north side as high as the top of the wall. 
At two points the line is broken to allow of steps which 
rise to the ground level. The original purpose of the 
wall is not clear now, but it may mark the line of an old 
defensive barrier. 

The interior of the house is very charmingly arranged. 
The drawing-room is in the part built in 1860. It is on 
the first floor and looks out to the south, with a balcony in 
front. From it can be seen numerous islands—Lunga, 
the Dutchman’s Cap, Bac Beag, Gometra, and Ulva. 

The dining-room contains three portraits by Raeburn— 
one of Mrs Maclean-Clephane, one of her husband, General 
Clephane, who took the name of Maclean in addition, and 
one of their daughter Marion. Sir Walter Scott was a 
great friend of the General and his wife. On one visit to 
them he was accompanied by another friend, Spencer John 
Alwyne Compton, heir to the Marquis of Northampton of 
that day. The result of the visit was that Lord Spencer 
Compton married Marion Maclean-Clephane, and through 
her as heiress of the Torloisk Macleans the estate came into 
the family of the Marquis of Northampton. She and her 
husband provided that the property should never be held 
by a marquis ; so when their eldest son became Marquis it 
went to William, a younger son, who died without issue. 
Another son, Lord Alwyne, then became the owner, and 
the present laird is his son. Captain Compton is married 
to a daughter of Farquharson of Invercauld. 

A most interesting relic is the flag of the Highland Emi- 
grant Regiment which Sir Allan Maclean raised in America 
for the service of the King in the War of Independence. 
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A good account of this “ Royal Highland Emigrant Regi- 
ment,” or “ Old 84th,” is given in Volume II., page 595 
and following pages, of Keltie’s History of the Scottish 
Highlands. Colonel Maclean’s promptitude in discovering 
the plan of General Arnold to attack Quebec, and his heroic 
measures of defence, saved Canada for the British in that 
year, 1776. 

Torloisk appears to have always been a Maclean posses- 
sion, and the founder of the Torloisk branch is generally 
siven as a son of the famous Sir Lachlan Mor Maclean of 
Duart, who was killed at the battle of Traigh-Gruinneirt 
in Isla, in 1§98—the same chief who figures in the story 
of the treasure ship. So that date may be roughly taken 
as the beginning of the Torloisk Macleans as a separate 
branch. 

But there is a legend which puts the establishment of the 
Torloisk Macleans three generations farther back. It is 
told by Dr M‘Arthur at considerable length in the New 
Statistical Account as a traditional story ; and as I have not 
found it elsewhere it is worth recounting as a legend—one 
of those stories told at great length in Gaelic round the peat 
fires in the long winter nights. 

The Maclean of Duart had an intrigue with a beautiful 
young woman of his clan, and she bore hima son. Because 
the child was born in a barn he was called Allan nan Sop, 
which means “ Allan of the Straw.” M*‘Arthur does not 
give the name of the chief, but the name of the son 
fixes the chief as Lachlan Cattanach, who was a warrior 
troublesome to James IV. about the year 1504. ‘There was 
already a Maclean of Torloisk, and he married the boy’s 
mother. Allan often visited his mother at Torloisk, but 
was not made very welcome by the Laird. One morning, 
as the lady of Torloisk saw her son approaching the house, 
she began to bake him a cake; and when he entered the 
house the old Laird put it suddenly into the boy’s hand, 
burning hot, pressed his hand upon it, and said, “ Here is 
a cake for your breakfast, Allan.” Allan resented the 
injury and insult and did not return for many years. 

When he did return it was with a little fleet of Danes 
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among whom he had served with distinction. He wanted to 
see his mother who, however, was now dead. But the old 
man was much alive, and not a little afraid. So he pro- 
fessed great love for his stepson ; and as he had a grudge 
against his neighbour, Macquarrie of Ulva, he recommended 
Allan to attack Macquarrie and seize his goodly island. 

Allan crossed to Ulva, but was so well received that he 
could not find it in his heart to do what he had intended. 
Instead, he told Macquarrie of his ill purpose, and Mac- 
quarrie turned the tables on old Torloisk by suggest- 
ing that Allan should apply the treatment to him. So 
Allan returned, and said to his stepfather: “‘ You hoary 
old traitor, you instigated me to murder a better man than 
yourself ; have you forgotten how you burned my fingers 
with a hot cake twenty yearsago? ‘The day has come when 
that breakfast must be paid for.” With which uncomfort- 
able words he cleft the old man’s head with his battle-axe, 
and took possession of Torloisk. And that is the origin of 
the Macleans of ‘Torloisk. 

There was a bloody bridal once at the Castle of ‘Torloisk, 
and that was in the time of Sir Lachlan Mor Maclean, and 
in the very year in which the Florida took refuge in ‘Tober- 
mory Bay. Duart had a feud with the Macians of Ardna- 
murchan, a branch of the Clan Donald. Duart’s mother 
was an attractive widow, being a daughter of an Earl of 
Argyll and possessing a good jointure. Macian decided that 
it would end the feud, and be to his advantage in other 
ways besides giving him a charming bride, if he could 
obtain the lady in marriage. And Duart at last agreed. 
The historian did not think it necessary to record the lady’s 
willingness, but the progress of the tale makes that evident. 

The chief of Ardnamurchan was invited to Mull for the 
nuptials, which were duly celebrated at Torloisk. ‘There 
were great festivities. At last the bridal pair retired to 
their chamber, while the gentlemen and servants of Macian 
retired to a barn in which they were to rest, close to the 
house. In the dead of night the Macleans attacked the 
barn, and a hideous massacre of unarmed men ensued. 
Duart himself with some followers proceeded to break into 
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the bridal chamber to kill the Chief, who had been aroused 
by the clamour and was ready to sell his life dearly. But on 
the intercession of his wife his life was spared. He and two 
of his followers who had escaped massacre were thrown into 
the Duart dungeons, where it was said that the Macleans 
daily tortured Macian. In the following year, however, 
he and his companions were exchanged for Macleans whom 
the Macians had held as hostages, and there is reason to 
believe that the course of true love ran smoothly—perhaps 
more or less—from that time. 

About two miles to the west of Torloisk House is a locality 
named Burg, with its “port” or landing place for boats. 
The harbour is named “ Port Burg,” and not far from it 
are the ruins of an old castle or fort with the name “ Dun 
Aisgain.” 

Almost midway between Torloisk House and Burg is the 
churchyard of Kilninian parish. Kilninian has several 
stones of very fine character. One flat burial slab has the 
effigy, in very high and bold relief, of a warrior with his 
arms crossed on his breast, a hound lying at his feet. He 
wears a pleated kilt. Close to this stone is one with no 
effigy, but with extremely fine and deep Celtic carving of 
the rose with curving and interlacing stem, such as has 
been made familiar by the examples in Iona. A third stone 
is that of another warrior, arms crossed and long sword 
resting on his left thigh. ‘This warrior wears an upper 
garment which is like a short doublet, but is doubtless a 
coat-of-mail. 

An upright stone has an elaborate inscription and a coat- 
of-arms which is clearly that of a member of the family 
of Maclean with descent from a chief. The quarters, first, 
second, third, and fourth, have in their numerical order 
the lion or other heraldic beast rampant, the tower, the 
Maclean galley, and the hand holding the dagger with 


cross crosslets. 


CHAPTER XII 


LOCH TUATH AND LOCH NA KEAL, 
TO SALEN 


Locn Tuarn and Loch na Keal could easily be regarded 
as one loch, for they are continuous, were it not that the 
island of Ulva at its east end lies so close to a great pro 
jection of the main island as to produce a very narrow 
channel, in some places blocked by islets. "The shore road 
which has already been mentioned—and there is no other 
road in this part—is one of the best in Mull. From Tor- 
loisk to Salen is about sixteen miles, of which only the last 
three lie away from the sea, where the road crosses from 
Loch na Keal to the Sound of Mull. And it never rises 
more than a few feet above sea-level. It is an ideal run 
for the push bicycle, and not less satisfactory for the 
motor-car. 

The parts of the country nearest Torloisk on this road 
give every appearance of prosperity and good management ; 
and this good management has apparently been continued 
from the time of Mrs Maclean-Clephane, who is com- 
mended in Wood’s Diary for the fact that she had so far 
broken through an old Mull custom as to demand only one 
day’s labour in the year as the vassalage service to her. 
There is, of course, no trace remaining now of that old 
custom. 

During the whole of the run along this north shore of 
the two lochs the eye is charmed by the variations of 
scenery. ‘The north shore of Ulva is the south side of Loch 
Tuath ; Loch na Keal is only a little over two miles across 
at its widest part; and there its width is broken by the 
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island of Eorsa, which lies almost in the middle of the loch. 
With our face turned generally to the head of the loch, 
there is a constant view of hills opening up, a real panorama, 
very beautiful indeed, not rugged as they might appear in 
some parts on a close view, but gently sloping and low, 
tranquil and soothing in their suggestion. This applies 
more to those on the north side, which are indeed low, 
seldom rising above 1000 feet. But it also applies to those 
on the south side, which are very much higher, and lorded 
by Ben More with its 3169 feet. The distance seems to 
lower them, and the gradual slope of Ben More as seen 
from this distance deceives the measure of the eye. Another 
circumstance which makes the hills and mountains of Mull 
so charming when seen from the interior, is that they are 
clad with grass and heather almost to their tops. In the 
late August the purple colouring is sublime. My last run 
along this road, in the direction which I have described, 
was on one of the very last days of August, in continu- 
ous sunshine, with a thin haze, when the sun was far 
towards the west and colouring the whole view in front 
of me. 

The Treshnish Isles were far behind me; but these 
islands are worth notice. ‘They are very inaccessible in 
the sense that they are not visited by the traveller. They 
are a kind of paradise of sheep, and are not likely to be 
visited by anyone who is not taken there by the farmer. 
Some of the islands are interesting on account of their 
being a breeding ground of the grey seal. ‘There is a great 
number of varieties of the seal tribe, and the grey seal bears 
the very clumsy Latin name of Halicherus Grypus, though 
probably it is unaware of the fact. It is the largest of the 
seal tribe, measuring eight or nine feet in length, and is 
usually described as confined to the North Atlantic and. 
breeding in the Shetland Islands. But there is no doubt 
about its breeding in these Treshnish Isles, for I have a 
note published in The Scotsman newspaper of October 11th, 
1924, over the initials “ R. M‘M.,” giving a most interesting 
description of their habits. 

For example, the grey seal is born ashore and lives ashore 
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for about a month, its mother returning to the dry land to 
suckle it. A fortnight before the date of the note, the 
writer had gone to the Dutchman’s Cap to remove some 
cattle, and he had a good opportunity of observing them, 
as many of them were ashore. Some of the old seals slipped 
into the water when they saw the visitors, but returned 
when they found that there was no interference. Many 
baby seals were about, the oldest being only about a fort- 
night old, and the youngest a few hours. The birth of 
these seals in autumn and winter is in contrast with the 
habit of the common seal and others. As a result, in the 
Treshnish Isles, storms and high tides may sweep many of 
the young into the sea, so that they become separated from 
their mothers, drift to other rocks, and die of hunger. 

I have seen many seals in the Mull waters, although I do 
not know what variety ; and I have seen them on the rocky 
shores of a small island opposite my summer quarters, as 
well as swimming in the sea not one hundred yards from 
my windows in quest of fish. One swam round and round 
my boat one day within a distance of a few yards. : 

A note two months earlier by the same writer on the same 
island describes some of the bird life. He noted that puffins 
were not so numerous as usual, and that the greater black- 
backed gulls were also less numerous. Of this last he wrote: 
“This freebooter will not be missed by the other feathered 
inhabitants, as there is no greater or more blood-thirsty 
tyrant.” Herring-gulls and the lesser black-back were as 
plentiful, but the kittiwake fewer. ‘The razorbill was there, 
but the black guillemot was not so numerous, although he 
is an all-the-year resident, changing his coat in winter to 
a colour nearly white, like the ptarmigan. Another bird 
noted is the shag or green cormorant; and the writer notes 
that a friend whom he took to the Dutchman’s Cap on one 
occasion found a Challenger golf ball in a shag’s nest, 
apparently used as building material. Probably the bird 
thought it a pity to waste it after finding that she could 
not hatch it. Shearwaters, fulmars, eiders, buzzards, 
young ravens, and one starling are mentioned, the last 
being unusual. But the most curious part of the note is 
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that which describes how a seal captured and devoured a 
guillemot in the presence of the writer’s shepherd. 

Most of these birds appear more or less along the west 
and south of Mull, in addition to which there are the solan 
geese, the swans mentioned in a previous chapter as fre- 
quenting Loch Cuin, the petrel gull, the curlew, the oyster- 
catcher, and the wild duck. 

The seal has always been so prevalent around the western 
islands—doubtless more so in the past than now—that it 
has eutered into the folk-lore and fairy legends of the 
country, and the “ seal-woman” was believed in as a reality. 
The spell-woman can turn people into seals and swans, and 
apparently she can turn herself into these forms too. 

For example, early one morning, as a man was on his 
way to the fishing, he came across a seal lying asleep on a 
rock. He crept up quietly and stabbed it with his dirk, 
wounding the animal, which managed to escape, carrying 
the knife with it. Some time afterwards he went with 
others to Norway, and in the first house which he entered 
he saw his dirk sticking in a beam. ‘The owner of the 
house returned the dirk to him and merely told him never 
again to disturb a seal when taking its rest. 

John Gregorson Campbell, in his Superstitions, tells of a 
family which was descended from enchanted seals. ‘The 
seals could sometimes put off their skins and appear as 
women or men, but chiefly women. A man came across 
some of these discarded skins on the shore and took one of 
them home. The owner followed him to his house, and 
he dressed her in woman’s clothing, married her, and had a 
human family by her. But in such a case it was necessary 
that the skin should be carefully hidden away, for if the 
woman got possession of it she was bound to join her seal 
kindred. 

The man in this case was rather careless. He merely 
hid the seal’s skin above the door of his house, perhaps never 
thinking that he would make the seal-woman his wife. 
According to a full range of tales which deal with seal-women 
and with fairies, he ought to have put away the covering 
in a place where his wife would never see it or chance upon 
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it by any accident. Time went on, children followed each 
other, and perhaps both the man and his wife had forgotten 
her seal origin. So long as she was not able to get the 
covering into her possession she was bound to remain; and 
so long as she did not see the covering she would remain 
happy as a woman. Campbell only gives the bare fact 
that she regained possession of her covering and disappeared. 
But local story-tellers expand the circumstances very much, 
and tell that at last the goodman of the house had to be 
from home on business which detained him a few days. 
In the meantime the goodwife busied herself in her house- 
cleaning, as good housewives have a habit of doing when 
they get rid of the man who does not like the disturbance 
which it entails. In this process she found her seal-cover- 
ing; the call of her tribe came upon her with irresistible 
force; and, donning the seal-skin, she disappeared into 
the sea. Some accounts say that she remained in the 
neighbourhood, evidently longing for the life which she 
had left, but unable to regain it. Campbell states that a 
family in North Uist, known as “ the MacCodrums of the 
Seals,” claimed to be descendants of the man and the 
seal-woman. 

The prevalence of seals on the Mull coast is testified in 
Adamnan’s Life of 8. Columba. In Book I., chapter 33, 
edition by Reeves, one of the saint’s miracles is recorded. 
On Iona he once called two of the brethren and sent them 
over to Mull, telling them that they would find there near 
the shore a robber from Colonsay, named Erc Macdruidi, 
who was in the habit of poaching the young seals on an 
island which belonged to the monastery. The good men 
found the robber and took him to the saint, who rebuked 
him in a saintly manner, giving him some sheep to take 
home instead of the seals. §. Columba’s seal island is 
believed to have been Erraid. 

The last bit of the road into Salen, about three miles, is 
through a country well-wooded and fertile. There are 
two large houses just at the head of Loch na Keal and close 
to Loch Ba, one of them Knock House, and the other 
Gruline House. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ULVA AND INCH KENNETH 


Tue island of Ulva is possibly the most fertile part of the 
islands of which Mull is the largest and chief. Nearly 
everyone knows the name of the island from Campbell’s 
poem, “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” of which the second 
stanza runs :— 


““ Now who be ye would cross Loch Gyle, 
This dark and stormy water?” 

«°O, I’m the Chief of Ulva’s Isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin’s daughter.” 


The ancient family which held Ulva was the Macquarries, 
and when Dr Samuel Johnson visited Ulva the island was 
still held by the representative of the family in the person 
of Lauchlan Macquarrie, who was born in the year 1715 
and died in the year 1818, at the remarkable age of 103 
years. Although he was in possession of Ulva in 1773 
when Dr Johnson visited him, by 1778 he had had to dis- 
pose of his estate to pay his debts. Keltie’s History states 
that he then entered the Army, at the age of 63 years, and 
saw service in America. ‘The present owner is Mr F. W. 
Clark, whose grandfather bought the estate. 

The first Macquarrie of whom there is historical notice 
was John Macquarrie of Ulva, who died in 1473. He 
had a son Dunslaf, who was chief in 1493. Lauchlan 
Macquarrie, who disposed of the lands, is believed to have 
been the sixteenth chief in direct succession. ‘The clan, 
called the clan Guarie, followed the Lords of the Isles 


until their downfall, after which they followed the Macleans. 
79 
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Some say that the name is the same as the Irish Macguire, 
which is a degree more than merely probable. 

The New Statistical Account is very full and valuable 
regarding this island. Dr M‘Arthur states there that the 
soil of Ulva is “‘ superior, of a sharp but fertile nature, pro- 
ducing the best crops, and the grazing rich and wholesome 
for cattle.”? He remarks on the fineness of the climate and 
the earliness of the harvest, and records that these factors 
led Mr Clark, the proprietor, to experiment with wheat and 
peas in the spring of 1837. The results exceeded their 
expectations, a sample being considered the finest wheat 
raised in the Hebrides. In the season in which Dr M‘Arthur 
wrote, he notes that three potatoes, raised in a field on the 
Ulva Home Farm, weighed about two pounds each, and 
that from that field Mr Clark had nearly goo barrels of 
potatoes. 

The same writer mentions that on the south side of the 
island, at a place called the Castles, there is a farm of Cove, 
which is so named from a great cave near it. The cave is 
about a mile and a half from the shore, and in the face of 
a rock which rises abruptly to a height of go to 100 feet. 
In the writer’s day the opening arch had a span of 37 feet, 
while the length was 60 feet, the width 58 feet, and the 
height 30 feet. ‘The bottom of the cave was covered with 
dry earth, no water entered from above, and the cattle 
used it as a shelter from the cold in winter and the heat 
in summer. There are large numbers of caves in Mull, 
but unless they are kept cleared they gradually fill up on 
account of falls from the roofs. There are at the present 
time many such caves closed up altogether, and doubtless 
some forgotten. 

The Summary of Progress of the Geological Survey for 
the year 1920 mentions what I take to be another cave, 
to which the attention of the Survey workers was directed 
by Mrs Clark of Ulva. “It opens on the south-east slope 
of A’Chrannaig, Ulva, and its floor, where reached in a 
trench, lay 150 feet above high-water mark. It measures 
40 feet broad, 50 feet deep, 25 feet high, and its bottom 
is covered with a deposit of boulder clay up to § feet thick, 
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charged with granite, gneiss, and Liassic limestone derived 
from Morvern and the Sound of Mull.” It indicates an 
old “raised beach,” evidently, and glacial action» This 
cave is inland; that mentioned by Dr M‘Arthur is near 
the shore, and in the neighbourhood of Ormaig, which, it 
may be noted in passing, gave a territorial designation to a 
branch of the Macquarries, believed to be now extinct, 
like the main stem. 

Near this cave there is a rock known as Sgeir Caristina, 
or Christina’s Rock, to which a very gruesome legend is 
attached. Dr M‘Arthur heard it in almost a casual manner 
from a native who accompanied him on a tramp over the 
hills of Ulva. It is associated with a custom which the 
doctor mentioned as having prevailed as late as forty 
years before his time, that is, about the year 1800. At the 
beginning of summer the inhabitants were in the habit of 
leaving the low ground with their flocks and going to the 
uplands, where they formed an encampment, returning to 
the low lands at the end of the season and taking the pro- 
duce of their flocks with them. The men made trips to 
the plains to attend to their cultivation, while the women 
attended to the making of butter and cheese, preparing 
provender for the winter. On the men “ returning to the 
family circle, the produce of the flocks and dairy were put 
before them, and the feast enlivened by the pure essence 
of mountain dew, joined to the heart-stirring strains of the 
bagpipe.” A very human writer is Dr M‘Arthur, and a 
good antiquarian, with a poetic eye for the scenes around 
him. His description reminds one of the present customs 
of the pastoral people of Switzerland and of Norway ; 
and I still feel the qualms caused by the hospitality of a 
Norwegian farmer at a Saeter which I visited in the 
mountains. He gave me a drink of beer out of a kind of 
loving-cup, the guest to drink first, and the host next. 
When his turn came he tasted it and drank no more, but 
shook his head and said “‘ Bad,” with great emphasis. ‘That 
was my opinion, and it became still more positive. 

At one of these encampments, Ari-chreag-na-Nighinn, 
the Shieling of the Maiden’s Rock, the tragedy began. A 
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dairy-woman accused a girl who was helping her of having 
stolen something, and the girl, who was a relation, denied 
it. The woman tried to force a confession by tying a 
plaid round the girl’s neck and lowering her over a neigh- 
bouring rock. Unfortunately, the plaid tightened and the 
girl was strangled. Neighbours flocked to the scene, and 
finding the girl dead, they took the dairy-woman, tied her 
up in a sack, and placed her on a rock to be covered and 
drowned when the tide came in. And the rock has been 
called “‘ Sgeir Caristina ” ever since. 

The great Dr Livingstone, explorer and missionary, was 
a descendant of a family of Ulva. His ancestors first 
belonged to the district of Appin on the mainland. Then 
they removed to Ulva, and from that island the grand- 
father of Dr Livingstone went to Blantyre on the Clyde. 
But the name Livingstone is an old Lowland name, borne 
by a great family, which included one of the “ four Marys ” 
of Scottish history. ‘The Gaelic name which the explorer’s 
family bore is said to have been Mac-an-Leigh, of which 
the grandfather took “‘ Livingstone” or “‘ Livingston ” as 
a translation. lLivingstone’s father had the history of his 
family for six generations before himself, with anecdotes in 
the old Highland style about them all; Livingstone’s great- 
grandfather fell at Culloden, fighting for the Stuarts in the 
ranks of the Macleans; and there was evidently no Low- 
land element in them. There are still many of the Living- 
stone family in various parts of Mull; and I have never 
heard of any of them being known as Mac-an-Leigh, but 
always as Livingstone. I am inclined to think that that is 
the original name, however it came to be associated with 
Mull, and that Mac-an-Leigh must have been a distin- 
guishing name. ‘There are rocks off the south-west coast 
of Mull, to the south-east of Erraid, which are called 
“ Livingston’s Rocks.” 

There is a large modern mansion-house in Ulva, the seat 
of the owner, Mr Clark. It was in existence in the year 
1843 in which Dr M‘Arthur wrote his account of the 
Parish, but not in the year 1773 in which Dr Johnson 
visited the chief of the Macquarries. ‘Their old home is 
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about 400 yards distant from the new mansion. The old 
place seems to have borne the name of Ardnacallich, for 
there is a “ glaistig” associated with the old house, known 
as “the Glaistig of Ardnacallich.’ Nothing very dis- 
tinctive is told of her doings, except that she used to watch 
over the cattle, her usual call being, “Ho, ho; ho, ho; 
Macquarrie’s cattle are in the standing corn near the cave. 
The bald girl has slept. The bald girl has slept. Ho, ho; 
ho, ho.” As the green glaistig is always represented with 
masses of long yellow hair, the words must have been 
meant as a humorous description of herself ; and the cave 
is that on the farm of Cove, already described in this 
chapter. 

Inch Kenneth is a small island lying between Ulva and 
the south shore of Loch na Keal. The name is derived 
from “‘inch” or “innis,” an island, and Cainnech, the 
name of an old Irish saint, a friend of S. Columba. He 
is mentioned several times in the Life of S. Columba by 
Adamnan. Among the prophetic sayings of $. Columba, 
one is recorded in Book I., chapter 4, in connection with a 
visit of S. Cainnech to Iona. A great storm was raging, 
but S. Columba told his monks to prepare for a guest, a 
holy and excellent man, who would arrive that day. In 
answer to their wonder that anyone should cross the sea 
in such a storm, the saint said that God was giving a calm 
in the midst of the storm to the holy visitor. And by 
evening his words were justified. 

Dr Johnson visited Inch Kenneth from Ulva, and was 
hospitably entertained by Sir Allan Maclean and his two 
daughters. His account of the visit, which covered the 
Sunday, is one of the most touching and charming bits in 
the Doctor’s description of his tour. Sir Allan invited him 
to join in their domestic worship, explaining that he never 
allowed the Sunday to pass without “ some religious dis- 
tinction,” and “ the elder of the ladies read the English 
service.” 

The ruins of §. Kenneth’s Chapel on the island are still 
very well preserved. In the Doctor’s day it stood entire, 
except that the roof was gone. In Dr M‘Arthur’s day, 
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seventy years later, it was “ very entire,” and even in the 
present day it does not seem to have suffered from the 
additional ravages of time. Its length is about 60 feet and 
width 30 feet. It was a holy island perhaps next in sanctity 
to Iona. From its position it was largely visited in the old 
days by pilgrims to Iona, either going or returning. An 
Iona cross stands near the chapel, and many of the old 
chiefs are buried in the ground around it. The remains 
of Sir Allan’s cottage are still there, and he is buried near. 
He was the Chief of Duart, and the sixth baronet, and was 
of the Macleans of Brolas. 


CHAPTER XIV 
GRULINE AND-LOCH BA 


Part of the old estates of the chiefs of the Macquarries 
was bought by General Macquarrie, a famous Governor 
of New South Wales, whose name is preserved in the 
Macquarrie River and in other natural features of that 
Dominion. Gruline was included in the part of the 
estates which he bought. In Keltie’s History he is de- 
scribed as the eldest cadet of his family. He was married 
twice, first to Miss Baillie of Jerviswood, a member of a 
very famous family, and secondly, to a daughter of Sir 
John Campbell of Airds, by whom he left one son, who 
died without issue. In 1860 the Gruline estate became 
by purchase the property of the father of the late Colonel 
Greenhill Gardyne; and this Colonel Greenhill Gardyne 
built the present house. He sold the estate to a purchaser 
who died shortly afterwards, and it was then bought by 
Mrs Melles, the present owner. So it has passed through 
a good many hands since it was a Macquarrie property. 

The House has a situation which can hardly be rivalled 
for beauty on the whole island. It is also very conveni- 
ently situated for communication, a valuable feature in an 
island which is noted for its difficulty of approach to any 
particular place to which one wishes to go. It is on what 
might be described as the waist of the island, for at this 
part the land narrows down to a width of less than three 
miles from shore to shore, dividing the island into a north 
and south section. Across this waist runs the best bit of 
road in Mull—broad, level, and with a good surface. 

The mountains which rise from this valley on either side 
are not high, and the rise is gradual, so that the landscape 
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is much less wild than in most parts of Mull. There are 
a few little glens, one of which is Glen Cannel, through 
which flows the river that feeds Loch Ba. This loch is 
about three miles long, and lies from north-west to south- 
east. Its usual width is half a mile, but near its north-west 
end it widens to about three-quarters of a mile, and then 
narrows abruptly to become the River Ba, which flows 
parallel with the shore at the head of Loch na Keal for a 
mile and a half before it enters the sea. 

Gruline House stands on the side of Loch Ba, not very 
far from the river. Like the modern houses already men- 
tioned, it follows the Scottish Baronial style, and it is an 
exceedingly charming example of that style. It presents 
the features of a Scottish house of, let us say, the middle of 
the seventeenth century, with round tower, crow-stepped 
gables, string courses, corbels, and the other characteristics 
which give individuality to the architecture of the Scottish 
country home. Over the porch is a panel which contains 
the inscription, “ D. G. 1861,” the date of building and 
the initials of the father of the late Colonel Greenhill 
Gardyne. 

But due east of the present house there is another, the 
predecessor of the present; and that is now an object 
lesson illustrating the advance in ideas and requirements 
between a date which may be placed approximately about 
the year 1760, and the date 1861 of the modern house. 
The old residence is still useful as a kind of overflow wing ; 
but it is dwarfed completely by the modern building, to 
which it is joined by an arcaded passage of wood. ‘This 
old house is mentioned in the Diary of Mr John Wood, of 
Kinross, the traveller who made a trip to the island of Mull 
in the year 1801, with two friends. He and his two friends 
received the hospitality of the old house. 

The three friends had been to Torloisk, where one of 
them had sprained his ankle while hunting the sea otter. 
The diary refers to the difficulty of getting any kind of a 
mount to carry him on the next stage of his journey ; but 
at last he got a rough farm animal, on which he was able 
to make the journey to Gruline. Here they put up at the 
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house of Mr Maclean, who lived there with his sisters, and 
who entertained them well. Their hostesses gave them a 
great deal of information about the customs of the island. 

The method of extracting the corn from the ear seems 
to have specially interested them, and it is worth recording 
here. ‘The grain in the ear was placed upon an earthen 
or stone floor, and the whole was set on fire, the straw and 
husks being consumed, and the grain left in a scorched 
condition. It was then winnowed to free it from the 
ashes. But it is remarked that in most places that plan 
had been given up and proper mills established. Its sur- 
vival at Gruline indicates that that part of Mull was then 
in a backward state. 

The diary describes the houses of the peasantry. ‘They 
consisted of four walls about four feet high, having a flat 
roof covered with sods. ‘There was practically no furniture 
in them; the vessels were pots and platters of the com- 
monest kind; and the beds consisted of heather, with two 
or three blankets laid upon the top. It does not follow as 
a necessary deduction that the people who lived in this 
way were correspondingly poor, for the Highland peasant 
of the old style does not even now care to invest his money 
largely in furniture, and is often wealthy out of all propor- 
tion to his appearance. Our three friends learned one of 
his characteristics which it is a surprise to recognise so long 
ago as 120 years—when they set out for the mainland they 
had come to an agreed price for being landed at Oban; 
but when near their destination the boatmen refused to 
land them there unless they raised the price, and threatened 
to leave them on the island of Kerrara. So they paid the 
enhanced price, just as people have to do in other matters 
in this highly favoured year of Our Lord 1926. It was in 
the years of turmoil following the French Revolution and 
in the era of world war in which the nineteenth century 
was born, so that probably ideas were prevalent very 
similar to the Bolshevik doctrines of the present day. 

The Misses Maclean appear to have been very cultured 
women, and were doubtless relatives of the Chief of the 
Clan. As it stands to-day, that small house indicates their 
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superior level of life. Although it is small as compared 
with the modern house which overshadows it, yet it is 
practically equal in size to the houses of the smaller Low- 
land lairds of the same period. It comprises two oblong 
blocks, one smaller than the other and added to the other 
at the south end, not at right angles, as might have been 
expected according to the old Scottish style of house, but 
as an extension of the larger block. The middle of the 
larger block is taken up by a large bow window thrown out 
far in advance of the wall. Indeed, it is rather more than 
a bow window, and has a doorway in the south end, the 
window itself facing the west. Markings in the wall above 
it tell part of the story of the building, and indicate that 
the entrance was originally there, probably almost or quite 
flush with the main wall. 

The modern house is of a good serviceable size, and is 
very picturesque. It is larger than appears to the eye at 
the first glance; for when one looks at the front, one 
cannot help also looking at Cruach Torr an Lochan, which 
rises behind it to the north to a height of 1139 feet, and it 
rises at such close quarters that it is bound to dwarf the 
building. But it adds to the pictorial effect ; and a house 
with a mountain close behind it and a beautiful loch right 
in front of it has little further to desire in the way of scenic 
features. Mrs J. W. Melles bought the house in 1893, 
and she and her husband spend a good deal of their time 
there. They had two sons, of whom the younger, Gordon 
Melles, died at Alexandria in Egypt in 1915, on service 
with the R.F.A. The elder son, William, who had been 
five years in the Royal Scots Greys, joined up at the begin- 
ning of the European War and served in France. One 
daughter married Captain Gough, who died at Quetta; 
and the other married Captain Smith Cuninghame. 

John Stuart Blackie, the famous Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh, in an introduction to his 
Lays of the Highlands and Islands, published in 1872, waxed 
enthusiastic over this part of Mull, mentioning Gruline 
House and its beautiful surroundings. He apostrophised 
Loch Ba in the following sonnet : 
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Lovely Loch Baa, had I, who spend my span 

In the hot pressure of a feverish time, 

Been born to tell my beads to churchly chime, 
When life was tempered to a prayerful plan, 
Here I had thatched my hut secure of peace, 

By the strong cincture of thy grassy hills, 

And by the vow whose chastening virtue kills 
Ambition, that makes cankering cares increase ; 
But, sith I am the man I am, and where 

The Fate me planted, and the Will Divine, 

I may but greet thee with a chance-breathed prayer 

And seal my homage with one loyal line— 

If heaven be fairer than thou art this day 
I know not, but with thee I’d rather stay. 


The professor’s eulogy is not too high, for Loch Ba is 
supremely beautiful. It has to be seen for its beauty to 
be realised. Next to Loch Frisa it is the longest fresh-water 
loch in Mull, and it strikes me as being more like a West- 
morland lake than a Highland loch. If one stands at the 
end of the loch by Gruline House, and looks towards its 
south-east end, which cannot be seen from that distance, 
the hills rise gently in the near distance, while farther on 
they stand up to a greater height. Just beyond its east 
end rises Beinn Duatharach to a height of 1493 feet, with 
Beinn Talaidh beyond it reaching 2496 feet. South-west 
and south of these is a whole group of Bens, forming the 
other side of Glen Cannel, through which flows the Glen- 
cannel Riverinto Loch Ba: Glen Cannel is a short, narrow, 
weird glen, which is the scene of a most curious fairy 
legend. 

According to this legend, a poor man was one moon- 
light night thatching his house with bracken, when he 
heard a sound that seemed to be the sweeping of the wind, 
but no wind was blowing. Immediately he saw a great 
crowd of little people, who seemed to be everywhere 
around him. They demanded that he should go with 
them to Glencannel in Mull to help them to secure a 
woman whom they intended to take away. At this time 
they were somewhere on the mainland. He had to go, 
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but being a wise man he bargained with them, and the 
fairies never seem to have been good at driving a bargain, 
as many stories show that they were generally overreached. 
His claim was for everything which he might take himself 
on the foray. And they agreed. 

When they arrived at Glencannel they were unable to 
capture the woman themselves, so they gave him a fairy 
arrow to shoot at her through the window. But being 
the wise man that he was, he first aimed at a sheep, and that 
became his property, alive, for the arrow did not kill, but 
only placed a spell. They told him to shoot again; he 
shot at the woman; she came out to him; and he claimed 
her. So the fairies by the agreement had to take him home 
with his spoil, the sheep and the woman ; but they declared 
that they would never again make such a bargain with a 
man. ‘The woman lived with him happily as his wife, 
and they had three children. 

In the meantime the man from whom the woman had 
been stolen believed that his wife was dead, as some sub- 
stitute of the fairies had been left behind. From being 
prosperous he became very poor, and at last became a 
wandering beggar. In his wanderings he came to the other 
man’s house and was hospitably entertained, but could not 
keep his eyes off his host’s wife. This became so notice- 
able that his host at last asked why he was staring so fixedly 
at the woman. ‘Then the beggar explained that he had at 
one time been a prosperous farmer at Glencannel, but that 
his wife had died, and that he had sunk deeper and deeper 
in poverty until he had lost everything since that event. 
Further, he said that he believed the woman was his wife. 
The beggar got his choice of having the wife or the children. 
He chose the wife, and from that time began to prosper 
again. It isa very inconsequent story, related by Campbell 
in his Superstitions, as from the lips of a man who got it 
from his father, who knew the woman-stealer, a weaver at the 
Bridge of Awe. It has doubtless suffered from the unskil- 
fulness of generations of inferior story-tellers; but it is a 
testimony to the ancient belief in Scotland in fairies, fairy 
women, and fairy substitutes. It is entirely lacking in the 
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artistry of the following Welsh story of a fairy wife, recorded 
by Wentz in his work, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 
and thought by Wentz to be a remnant of an ancient 
bardic tale handed down for centuries. 

It is the story of Enion and Olwen. Enion was a shepherd 
boy who lost his way on the mountains on a misty day. At 
last he came to a place where he saw a number of grassy 
rings, always reputed dangerous, but he could not get 
away from them, no matter how he tried. Then a merry, 
blue-eyed old man appeared, and told the boy to follow 
him, but not to speak a word. In a little time they came 
to a tall standing-stone, which the old man, after tapping 
it three times, lifted up, exposing steps leading down to a 
narrow path lighted by a blueish-white light. The old 
man told the boy to follow him and that no harm would 
come to him, and the boy did so. Soon they came to a 
fertile and wooded country, with rivers and mountains and 
a beautiful palace, which they entered. Birds were sing- 
ing, and there was music of all kinds in the palace, but no 
people were to be seen. 

Meals were served by invisible hands, and although 
Enion heard voices all around him he could see only the 
old man, who now told him that he was permitted to 
speak. He tried, but failed, even when the three beautiful 
maidens whom a kindly, smiling old lady brought forward, 
spoke to him. At last one of the charming creatures 
kissed him, and that loosened his tongue, and he began to 
converse so brilliantly, look you, as no Welshman but one 
has ever done, whatever. So he abode in the palace of the 
beautiful maidens a year and a day; and it only seemed a 
day. 

Ai last he thought it was time for him to go home, but 
the old man said that he should wait a little longer; and 
he waited. The damsel who had kissed him was also most 
unwilling that he should go; but on his promise to return 
she loaded him with riches and gave him permission. 
When he got home nobody knew him. It was believed 
that another shepherd had killed him ; and the suspected 
man had gone off to America. This detail spoils the story, 
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for it is evidently the inartistic addition of a modern story- 
teller who wished to be quite up-to-date. ‘The same sort 
of thing happens with some of the beautiful tales of the 
West Highlands. 

On the very first day of the new moon Enion returned 
to the Fairy country, for it is evident that it was the 
country to which he had been; and his arrival was hailed 
with great joy. He and the girl decided to marry, but it 
had to be done with great quietness and secrecy. How- 
ever, the marriage took place, and Enion decided to take 
his bride, whose name was Olwen, to the upper world. 
Accordingly, they were provided with two milk-white 
ponies which transported them to the human world with 
great riches, with which they bought an estate. And they 
lived on the estate in grandeur; but as Olwen had no 
pedigree all were convinced that she was a fairy. And the 
union was blessed with a son named Taliessen. At the 
close of the tale there is a play upon the words fair and 
fairy, which clearly is foreign to the original story. 

The point, however, which the inclusion of this tale 
among those of the Scottish Western Isles is intended to 
illustrate is the greater imagination, the Orientalism, of 
some of the Welsh tales as compared with those prevalent 
in the Isles. ‘The tale of Enion and Olwen has a touch of 
the Arabian Nights about it. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE BURNING FIERY FURNACE 
OF MULL 


AT one time many tens of thousands of years ago Mull 
would have been a very uncomfortable place for any human 
being to dwell in, for it was in all reality being moulded by 
fire into something resembling its present form. Loch Ba 
and Glen Cannel, described in the preceding chapter, are 
not far away from the very centre of the furnace. And it 
was a big one. A Paper by J. W. Judd, contained in 
Volume XXX. of the Quarterly Fournal of the Geological 
Society for the year 1874, gives a wonderfully clear account 
of the working of the tremendous volcanic system of Mull. 
That account has been added to at different times, and 
the Geological Survey of Scotland has recently published 
a really large work on the subject, entitled Tertiary and 
Post-Tertiary Geology of Mull, Loch Aline, and Oban. ‘The 
General Introduction to this work begins with the words— 
“Tt may safely be maintained that Mull includes the most 
complicated igneous centre as yet accorded detailed ex- 
amination anywhere in the world”; and it adds, “ It is 
of Tertiary date.” 

Geologically speaking, the Earth had at that time 
attained to a hoary old age; and yet in many places it 
continued the disreputable noise and disorderliness of 
its energetic youth. And Mull is one of those places. 
In fact, it is doubtful if it has completely settled down 
yet, for only a couple of years ago there occurred in 
the middle of the night a quite distinct earthquake shock 
which was felt in the southern part of the island, from 
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which I had the news; and doubtless it was felt in other 
parts also. 

But much earlier than that, so many years ago that I 
cannot specify the year more definitely than that it was 
between 1906 and 1909, I was awakened in the middle of 
the night by a swaying and rumbling which seemed to last 
a few seconds. I thought at the time that there must have 
been a great fall of cliffs on the shore between Lochbuie 
and Carsaig, a thing which sometimes happens. But next 
day I was told that it was an earthquake, and that it was 
a fairly common occurrence. There had been no fall of 
cliffs, which usually takes place immediately after the winter 
frosts and spring rains, and it was now August. ‘The latest 
of these shocks took place last year, on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 23rd, that is, of the year 1925. It took place about 
midday, and was strongly felt in the region from Tobermory 
to Salen, especially about Salen and farther south, as 
might be expected. It was also reported as having been 
distinctly felt at Blairgowrie at 12.35. 

The story of its infancy begins with a tremendous and 
long-continued burst of activity, in which great masses of 
molten material flowed over practically all parts of the 
island. ‘This apparently formed a great basaltic floor, of 
about 2000 feet in thickness. Next occurred a long period 
of comparative rest ; and then followed another period of 
great activity. During this time there was an immense 
reservoir of molten material underlying the great bed 
which had hardened—the same reservoir which had sup- 
plied that great mass. And the usual forces had been 
acting upon the bed. In the new spell of activity there 
was a line of volcanoes up through the Western Islands, 
that is, through what are now the islands, whatever was 
the character of the land at that time. Ardnamurchan, 
Rum, Skye, and the distant St. Kilda, all had their volcanoes 
at the same time. And this fact long ago gave geologists 
the idea of a line of cleavage in those islands and on the 
mainland parts suggesting some weakness of the crust of 
the Earth. But researches and observations of quite recent 
years amplify this, and have given the idea that the line of 
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cleavage extends right down the Atlantic, including isolated 
islands far out to sea. 

A geological map, fully coloured, enables us to visualise 
the structure of Mull to a considerable extent. The whole 
of the northern part which has been treated in these 
chapters has a floor of basaltic rocks. So has part of the 
west, the extreme end of the peninsula which faces Iona 
being granite. But the great central area of the island 
presents a very different pictorial effect, with a great varia- 
tion and mixture of colouring. That is the centre of the 
volcanic action. ‘To the east of Loch Ba there are five Bens 
which rise above 2000 feet, one which is very nearly 2000 
feet, and some which are well above 1000 feet. ‘To the 
south and west there is a veritable multitude of Bens rising 
to nearly and above 2000 feet ; and the monarch of them 
all is Ben More, rising to 3169 feet, south-west of Loch Ba. 
And anyone who tramps over the hills and valleys of Mull 
throughout this area, tumbling over great hummocks of 
rock which are often rounded and polished by weather, or 
passing under the face of cliffs which exhibit in their 
broken structure the nature of the forces which have been 
warring on them, is bound to realise that they have emerged 
from a gigantic furnace. 

But these peaks which have been mentioned are not the 
remains of volcanoes—they are the remains of one volcano. 
And the calculations of geologists, putting aside all elements 
which are incalculable, are that the base of the great central 
volcano of Mull was at least forty miles in circumference. 
Based upon that fact, and on the analogies of the active 
volcanoes of the present day, the calculation is that the 
great single volcano of Muli must have been at least 10,000 
feet in height. When the aggregate of the incalculable 
factors is moderately taken into account, another 5000 feet 
have to be added; and we can imagine ourselves in the 
presence of a volcanic cone 15,000 feet in height. 

Now it is worth while turning to the circumference. A 
circumference of a complete circle measuring forty miles 
means a radius of practically six and a half miles; and if 
we try to find an approximate centre with such a radius 
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we shall describe a circle which includes all the peaks which 
have been mentioned. With Ben Talaidh as centre, or 
perhaps better with the absolute head of Glen Cannel as 
centre, Ben More will form the last wall on the west ; the 
road from Salen to Gruline will bound it on the north- 
west 3 its lower sides will extend well into the Sound of 
Mull ; and on the south it will extend well into Loch Buie 
and include the whole basin of Loch Spelve, but without 
the mouth of that sea loch. And then we have to think of 
a great cone rising from this base 15,000 feet into the 
clouds, and almost continuously over a long space of time 
belching forth masses of lava which flow down those im- 
mense sides, covering the earlier floors of similar material, 
and building up still higher with its cinders and ashes that 
great cone. It is satisfactory to think that that is some 
time ago; and even the heavy rains of Mull must have 
taken many zons of time to rub down the great cone, 
leaving standing the hardest parts, which now raise their 
beautiful heads as heather-clad Bens, and give birth to 
rushing streams and picturesque lochs. 

This is not all, for as the cone rose the pressure from 
the vast subterranean reservoirs had harder and harder 
work to throw the molten mass to the full height, and on 
its way it sought to get through the weaker parts of the 
shell. While the great mass groaned and shook, clefts were 
formed, sometimes ending in vents at lower levels which 
led to subsidiary cones, of which the hard remains are found 
as more or less lofty knobs. But in many of these clefts 
the molten material did not find its way out, and cooled 
in the clefts. And the result to-day is a marvellous system 
of what are called “ ring-dykes,” forming two roughly 
marked circles overlapping or cutting each other at two 
points of the circumferences. One circle includes the 
greater length of Loch Ba, the whole of Glen Cannel, and 
part of Glen Forsa; while the other includes part of Glen 
Forsa, part of Glen More, the chain of lochs in Gleann a 
Chaiginn Mhoir, the north slope of Ben Buie, and the 
whole of Ben Talaidh overlooking Glen Forsa. 

To the west of this great volcanic area extends a great 
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peninsula, washed on its north shore by Loch na Keal and 
on its south shore by Loch Scridain. The road from 
Gruline runs along the north shore of this peninsula, ex- 
posing beautiful views of the opposite coast-line. Part of the 
road, at Gribun, has long been famous for its cliffs, making 
the road dangerous on account of the number and fre- 
quency of heavy falls of rock. The extreme end of the 
peninsula, which bears the name of Ardmeanach, is very 
rough and wild, with many comparatively low peaks, and 
its coast-line to the west has only rough tracks. ‘The road 
strikes across through Glen Seilisdeir from Gribun on the 
north to Kilfinichen on the south, where it reaches the 
north shore of Loch Scridain. The volcanic action has 
had its influence on this west shore, and also other natural 
action of a later time. 

Near the middle of the west shore is a point called Rudha 
na-h Uamha. Some distance south of the point are two 
waterfalls—streams which fall over the cliffs. The most 
southerly of these is Allt Airidh nan Caisteal. About 
150 yards north of it is one of the most important finds 
of Scottish geology. It was discovered by Macculloch 
over a hundred years ago, and latterly was lost for many 
years to the knowledge of most inquirers. It is a fossil 
[Lees 

It is described as being, geologically speaking, the most 
wonderful spectacle in all Mull. The cast of the tree is 
plainly to be seen, looking like a pipe 40 feet high and 
about 5 feet broad. ‘The diameter of the cylinder is about 
3 feet. The pipe rises in the heart of a columnar basalt. 
A prostrate tree is to be seen in a part of the same lava 
exposed in a cave 230 yards north of the upright tree ; and 
these are believed to be remnants of a forest. 

There are two caves in this neighbourhood—the Ladder 
Cave and Mackinnon’s Cave. The Ladder Cave is 
approached by a passage about 80 feet long and open at 
the top. The cave appears to have been used as a defence 
or refuge, for it has a stone slab at the entrance, making 
access impossible except by a ladder, from which it got the 
name. It has room for about eighty men, and was used 
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in times of difficulty, although there was some danger in 
the old days in making caves a refuge. 

Mackinnon’s Cave is interesting from a legend. The 
district of Gribun was at one time owned by the family of 
Mackinnon, and the story goes that the cave had never 
been explored, because it was said to extend right across 
the island. But a Mackinnon decided to explore it, and 
he never appeared again. The entrance to the cave is 
covered by the sea, so that access can only be obtained at 
low water, and there are many stones and much sea-weed. 
After that has been passed there is a sandy floor. ‘There 
is a secondary cavern, in which is a large stone called 
“‘ Fingal’s Table,” supposed to have been used by disciples 
of the Columban Church who made the cave a kind of 
hermitage. Dr Johnson visited this cave with Sir Allan 
Maclean, and measured his way back from the point to 
which they had penetrated—more than 160 yards. 

The legend as here recorded is that generally given in 
print. But when I heard it first, a good many years ago, 
from one of the old people of Mull, the story went that 
Mackinnon entered the cave accompanied by his piper. 
Those who remained outside heard the music gradually 
grow fainter and fainter as the two proceeded farther into 
the cavern, until at last they ceased to hear it at all. But 
from time to time since the disappearance of the two, 
underground pipe-music is heard miles away from the 
entrance to the cave, which bears out the belief that it 
penetrates through the island. As this form of the story 
bears a considerable resemblance to that of the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, it is difficult to decide whether it is the 
original form, in which case it must be a variation of a 
widely-spread folk-tale, or has been embellished since the 
tale of the Pied Piper became well known in the Islands. 
The Mull groundwork of the tale must be very old, as 
the Mackinnons had left Gribun at least three hundred 
years ago. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ARDMEANACH AND 
LOCH SCRIDAIN 


Tue road which strikes across the peninsula from Loch na 
Keal to Loch Scridain reaches this latter loch at Kilfinichen 
Bay, close to Kilfinichen Church and Killiemore House. 
It then runs east along the north shore of Loch Scridain 
and round the head of that loch, crossing the River Colodoir, 
where it is joined by the Iona Road. All the land west of 
the road running through Glen Seilisdeir is the wild moun- 
tain and moor land of Ardmeanach, as already noted. The 
only road in that part is a short shore road which runs from 
Kilfinichen to the estate of Tiroran, which is the property 
of Brigadier-General Ronald Cheape, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., 
whose principal seat is Wellfield, Gateside, Fife. But he is 
an enthusiastic Mullman, who encourages the pipes and 
Highland dancing. 

Tiroran House is about as far away in the recesses of the 
country as anyone could wish. I fancy that in distant days 
it was a kind of farmhouse in which lived a member of the 
Maclean clan claiming kindred with the chief, either of 
Duart or of Lochbuie. I find the property included in a 
list of lands at one time belonging to the Maclaines of Loch- 
buie. A small stream falls into Loch Scridain, and it is 
close to the junction of this stream with the loch that the 
avenue to Tiroran House begins. ‘The most striking feature 
of the surroundings is the wealth of trees—larch, spruce, 
and many others, including oak. In the old days the dis- 
trict must have been fully covered with farms of various 
kinds, if we may judge by the name of the river which flows 
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through Glen Seilisdeir, not far away. It is Abhuinn Bail 


a Mhuilinn, which seems to mean “ the river of the town 
of mills.” 

The hill nearest to the house is practically 1400 feet high, 
and those behind that are a few hundred feet higher. 
These hills and the magnificent expanse of woods would 
dwarf any house placed as Tiroran is ; and so it looks as if 
it is set in a small clearing. On the outside the walls are 
rouch-cast in plaster and marked as stone. It is a small 
house, but evidently was at one time smaller; its present 
use and name mark the transformation from a farmhouse 
to the residence of a sporting estate. It is difficult to con- 
ceive anything more picturesque than the situation and 
surroundings of the house. From the hills the small stream 
already mentioned runs down to the sea along the slopes 
of Gib Bheinn. It flows past the west end of the house, 
with innumerable little waterfalls and corresponding pools. 
Just below the house it rattles over a succession of little 
rocky leaps, and then forms a placid pool before it goes 
on its career over a stony course with many bits of rough 
and whitened water. ‘The estate is about 5000 acres in 
extent. 

The wealth of wild flowers along the northern shore of 
Loch Scridain is marvellous. The bog myrtle tells of its 
presence by its delicious scent. Among the rocks and in 
the boggy parts about Tiroran the yellow iris blooms in 
the greatest profusion. Honeysuckle and the wild rose are 
found everywhere, in the latter case both pink and white. 
Sea-pinks are everywhere among the rocks ; and the stone- 
crop is also to be found, both yellow and pink. Primroses 
abound in the spring, and the bog asphodel is plentiful. 
There is an infinite variety of grasses ; and in crossing any 
of the moors in August the curious grass which blooms 
into a tuft of cotton shows white at every step. There is 
a wild orchid of varying shades of purple and mauve, with 
deeper spots; and there is also, though less common, a 
green orchid of a different shape from the other. Scarlet 
and yellow pimpernels are numerous; and there is the 
cranebill, both blue and white. The meadow-sweet js 
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present, and the deadly night-shade, belladonna, grows in 
niches in the cliffs, away from the sea, which it apparently 
does not like. The wild strawberry and the wild raspberry 
abound, and of course the bramble. Hazel trees or shrubs 
show the nuts forming in August; and ivy grows abund- 
antly, sometimes the whole face of a cliff being covered 
with it. 

Birds do not seem to be so numerous as on the mainland 
of Scotland, but the bullfinch, greenfinch, and chaffinch are 
to be seen about Tiroran. Hawks, ravens, and hoody 
crows are to be found in the neighbourhood of Loch 
Scridain, as well as to the west and south of that loch. 
The golden eagle used to frequent the great cliffs to the 
north of Tiroran and along the western shore where the 
Gribun road runs. 

The common weed, St. John’s Wort, is associated with a 
fairy story of Ardmeanach. A young man, whose name 
is given as Challum, when crossing the hills of Ardmeanach 
came across some plants of the weed. ‘The plant has magic 
powers, if one has found it when neither seeking it nor desir- 
ing it. On this occasion the two conditions appear to have 
been fulfilled, and the young man took some of it with him. 
On arriving at a stream he sat down and bathed his feet. 
To his surprise he saw a little ugly woman sitting opposite 
him, with her feet against his. She asked him for the 
plant, but he refused it. Then she asked him to make 
snuff of it and to give her some, but again he refused, in- 
quiring what use snuff would be to her when she had no 
nostrils. Apparently that is one of the defects of some 
fairies. ‘Then they parted. But he did not return home 
that night, and a search party went out for him next day, 
and his father found him asleep beside a hillock. He 
thought he had only been asleep a few minutes, but he 
had been asleep twenty-four hours. His dog lay asleep 
beside him, but had lost all his hair, doubtless in fights 
with fairies or fairy dogs. Presumably the point of the 
story is that the plant had made the fairy enemies visible. 

The road which ends at Tiroran is continued as a rough 
track along the shore past Tavool House to Burg, which is 
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almost at the end of the peninsula, and not far from the 
caves which were described in the preceding chapter. It 
is a desolate spot, and one very suitable for the antics of the 
fairy host. So there is a tale of the fairies associated with 
Burg. It is recorded at great length in Volume I. of Waifs 
and Strays of Celtic Tradition, in both Gaelic and English ; 
but it is also contained in Campbell’s Superstitions, and 
something like it in Wentz’s Fairy Faith, in the latter two 
quite shortly. It is of very general currency, always with 
local application and colour. 

The tale is that of “‘’ The Good Housewife and her Night 
Labours.” The housewife’s name was Inary, and she was 
the wife of a landowner. These fairies are a praiseworthy 
example to the present generation, in that they have an 
enormous appetite for work; but this excellent trait is 
somewhat counterbalanced by the fact that they are ex- 
ceedingly officious in offering their work to humans, and 
even in doing work that they are not wanted to do. 

As a good housewife of the Middle Ages, Inary was busy 
making woollen cloth after her husband and household had 
gone to bed. She got very tired and sighed: “O that 
some one would come from land or sea, from far or near, 
to help me with the work of making this cloth.” This 
was quite enough for the fairies, who are always around us 
and listening. ‘There was a knock at the door at once, and 
a voice in a strange language, but quite understandable, 
said: “Tall Inary, good housewife, open the door to me; 
for so long as I have, you'll get.” Inary opened the door, 
and a strange-looking woman, dressed in green, the regular 
fairy colour, entered and sat down at the spinning-wheel. 
At once there was another knock, and another entrance. 
And so on it went until the room was full of fairies, male 
and female, and all working and making a terrible din. 
Inary tried to still the noise, but with no success. 

As they were all working for her she might have been 
content, but she had to feed them, and their appetites 
were insatiable. ‘The more food she got ready the more 
they wanted, until the perspiration was dropping off her 
face with her labour ; and still they wanted more. When 
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at last she had baked the last of her flour and meal, and she 
could not awaken her husband, she fled out of the house 
and took her way to a wise man, who pointed the moral to 
her and then told her how to get her visitors out of the 
house. She was to stand on the hillock at her own door 
and cry out as loud as she could three times: ‘“ Dun Burg 
is on fire,” that hill being the entrance to the fairy dwelling. 

This is not the end of the tale, however. Having 
rushed into the house as the fairies rushed out, she had to 
fasten the door, and then to prevent the spinning-wheel, 
distaff, wool cards, fulling water, and all the other things 
which the fairies had been using, and which were therefore 
under spells, from answering the fairy calls to open the 
door to them. In a great haste she disarranged everything 
in turn, and just in time, for the fairies came back quickly. 
Then the story tells at great length what each article 
answered to the calls, the goodman of the house being at 
last aroused from his spell-bound sleep by the fulling-water 
being thrown over him. And that ends a very long tale. 

At the head of Loch Scridain the road makes a complete 
swing round, and then proceeds due west for a distance of 
about sixteen miles to Fionphort, at which is the ancient 
ferry across the Sound of Iona to the sacred island. Once 
on this road we are in the great peninsula of the Ross of 
Mull. 

Mr A. Campbell Blair, proprietor of The Burg, has 
offered to bequeath the estate and house—about 250 acres 
—to the National Trust for Scotland, and the offer has 
been accepted. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE ROSS OF MULL 


Tue head of Loch Scridain is so much silted up that at low 
water it is possible to cut off about three miles of road by 
crossing the sands. But this is only useful to those who 
are on foot. The road is certainly one of the finest in 
Mull, and all the way along it presents a series of views of 
the Ardmeanach side of Loch Scridain which it would be 
very difficult to find surpassed in any country. The level 
of the road, although close to the sea, is high most of the 
way. ‘The result is that one looks down on the sea, and 
obtains a more expansive view of the other side. From 
this vantage the terraced character of the sides of the 
opposite mountains is clearly seen, and that is one of the 
interesting geological features. As we traverse this great 
road, it is interesting to dwell on the fact that we are in the 
footsteps of hundreds of thousands of pilgrims who have 
journeyed in days of less comfort, perhaps of greater super- 
stition, possibly of greater devotion, to the island from 
which sprang much of the Christianity of Scotland. It is 
difficult, however, to realise that they had no road. 

Even when the New Statistical Account of Scotland 
was published in 1845, or at any rate when the Rev. 
Duncan Clerk, Minister of the Parish of Torosay, wrote 
his account in 1843, there was no road through the Ross 
of Mull. The road through Glen More had just been 
opened, and he wrote, ‘‘ There is a prospect of this line 
being soon carried forward through Ross to the Sound of 
Iona.” ‘That is the road which is now so good and which 
runs along the north shore. : 


One of the great wants of the island is the accommoda- 
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tion of inns. There are very few of them, so that the 
traveller who goes on pilgrimage with a ruchsack and an 
appetite is an optimist. But he does prove the innate 
goodness of heart of the inhabitants of Mull, who make up 
for the lack of inns by a kindly hospitality, even when their 
hospitality has to be very limited. And I notice an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of young people to tramp 
round Mull, trusting to whatever accommodation they can 
obtain. 

But there is a comfortable inn at the head of Loch 
Scridain, and ten miles farther west there is Bunessan, a 
very pretty little village with a very nice inn. ‘The village 
nestles at the head of a land-locked bay called Loch na 
Lathaich. From its position looking out to Staffa it is 
fortunate in its communication with the outer world, for 
quite a number of steamers call there, especially in the 
summer. It is also very fortunate in its postal facilities for 
this reason; and it has become a favourite coast holiday 
resort, although the houses are not very numerous. A few 
years ago a very great misfortune came upon it through a 
dam bursting in the hills above it. A great flood rushed 
down and swept through the village, wrecking one or two 
houses. 

By the roadside, close to the village, are the remains of 
a stone circle, very incomplete now. And just to the north 
of the village is the peninsula of Ardtun, which forms one 
side of the bay. Ardtun is famous in the eyes of every 
geologist, for in 1850 ““one of the most important finds 
of Scottish geology was announced by the Duke of Argyll.” 
And that find is known as “ the leaf-beds of Ardtun.” 

They were found originally by Mr Macquarrie of 
Bunessan, who called the attention of the Duke to them. 
They were beds of fossil leaves, mixed with a sediment 
which indicated that they had been deposited at the bottom 
of a hollow. They are now known to be the debris carried 
down the sides of the great volcano in mud-streams, and 
the actual varieties of plants are recognised in the case of a 
considerable number of species. These deposits lie under 
the basaltic rocks which occupy a great part of the Ross. 
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But on the other side of the bay from that near which 
Bunessan stands we come to the granites of Mull. All this 
part of the Ross, from Ardtun to the Sound of Iona, is 
level and fertile, rich pastoral land and good agricultural 
land. 

Just opposite Iona are fine granite quarries, the stone of 
a red colour. ‘Those quarries were at one time actively 
worked, and they provided the stone for a great many 
buildings in both Scotland and England, among them the 
Prince Consort Memorial, Hyde Park; and also Black- 
friars Bridge, the Thames Embankment, Holborn Valley 
Viaduct, the Skerryvore Lighthouse, and other public 
buildings. It is a very hard stone, and takes a beautiful 
polish. It is sad to see the workings standing just as they 
were left when work ceased because the quarries could not 
be made to pay in competition with foreign granite inferior 
in quality. 

The Ross of Mull is full of fairy stories, and especially of 
the help which the “little people” gave in sowing and 
reaping. One tells of a man who filled a sheet with seed 
oats and commenced to sow. And although he kept on 
sowing, the sheet never got any nearer being empty. At 
last someone who was looking on said, ‘‘ The face of your 
evil be upon you, is the sheet never to be empty?” ‘Then 
a little bird flew out of the sheet and the seed came to an 
end. ‘This tale, however, seems more like a perversion of 
a Columban miracle than a real fairy story, and reminds 
one a little of S. Columba’s miracle of sowing corn after 
midsummer and reaping a crop in the beginning of August. 

About midway between the head of Loch Scridain and 
Bunessan is a place named Ormsaig, which is associated with 
a weird story of a fairy dog, given to one named Macphie of 
Colonsay, who is tentatively identified by John Gregorson 
Campbell with Malcolm Macphie of Colonsay, who joined 
Sir James Macdonald of Dunyveg, in Islay, in 1615, against 
the Campbells. Macphie was cast ashore at Ormsaig on 
a log, and stayed there some time. He was in the habit 
of going out with his gun, and one day he was met by a 
fairy woman who gave him a young dog, telling him that 
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the dog would be useful to him some time, but only for one 
day. Macphie’s wife did not like the dog, and wanted her 
husband to kill it; but Macphie relied on the promise of 
its usefulness for one day. 

Macphie had seventeen foster-brothers, with whom he 
went hunting cormorants in Jura. ‘They passed the night 
in a cave, and each of the men expressed the wish that he 
had his sweetheart to keep him company, but Macphie said 
that he preferred his wife to be at home. Soon after they 
had all lain down, Macphie saw seventeen women in green 
dresses enter the cave and go up to his foster-brothers, 
where they lay on beds of heather. And then he heard 
the crackling of bones. 

When they had finished that business the seventeen 
made as if to attack Macphie. He called on the black dog, 
which attacked the women and drove them off, while 
Macphie and his servant fled to their boat. After they 
had pulled off from the shore and were safely out to sea, 
they saw the black dog swimming after them, looking like 
a fiery star, as the servant said. Macphie’s interpretation 
of the appearance was that the dog’s heart had taken fire ; 
so he cut off his head as he reached the boat. ‘There are 
many stories of glaistigs connected with the Ross—the 
good fairies, as a rule, who helped with the work of house 
or field. 

Fionphort, where the road ends, is an extremely desolate 
spot, as one looks round on broken rocks and the cliffs of 
red granite. ‘There are several nice little houses just before 
we arrive at the ferry ; and then, down on the rocks almost, 
are one or two small thatched cottages. It is a good many 
years since I crossed first by that ferry, on my first visit to 
Tona, filled with reverent thoughts of the great saint and 
his humble followers. It was a terrible shock to me when 
one of the boatmen said that he did not believe that there 
ever was any such person as S, Columba. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IONA 


Iona! What a series of emotions the mere mention of the 
name calls up in the minds of thoughtful people! It is 
not really the island which comes into our view at the 
mention of the name. Nor is it the buildings which stand 
upon the island that present themselves to the eyes of the 
mind, striking and suggestive and instructive as those 
buildings are. But it isa man whose memory is recalled, 
and whose work appeals to us, whose followers in many 
generations rise before us, and whose personality is claimed 
as theirs by three great branches of the Christian Church 
in Britain. §. Columba, Challumcille, Challum of the 
Churches, is in many aspects the greatest personality 
whom the history of Great Britain presents to our 
imagination. 

During the summer the excursion steamers from Oban 
empty on the shores of Iona multitudes of tourists who 
wish to tread where S$. Columba trod. It is a beautiful 
desire ; and as they are guided from point to point among 
the tombs and buildings which remain to testify to the 
greatness of this hallowed centre of Christian faith and 
devotion, they cannot fail to be deeply impressed. Per- 
haps, as a feature of “‘ mass psychology,” their numbers 
make the impression deeper. But on my first visit I felt 
in my soul a comparison between this mass psychology and 
the effect of a solitary visit, much to the advantage of 
the solitary visit, which to many is of course practically 
impossible. 

I had cycled already thirty-eight miles to the ferry at 
Fionphort, intending to cross in time for the arrival of the 
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steamer, and so to be with the mass of tourists. But 
Providence willed otherwise; and Providence is never 
wrong. ‘The ferryman was on the island, and my smoky 
fire of bracken, the usual signal, would not bring him over. 
So I saw the steamer arrive, its crowds wander over the 
island and re-embark, and the steamer proceed on its way. 
Then the ferryman came for me; and I had the sacred 
ruins to myself. I felt the influence of the past upon me 
as I stepped from the boat to the island; and it did not 
matter that I had to return by the way which I had already 
traversed, that I had to cycle through the fairy-haunted 
Glenmore in the ghostly shadows made by a midnight 
moon, and that I arrived home in the eerie hours which 
just precede a summer dawn. 

At the present time there is not a single building-stone 
on the island which is associated with S. Columba himself. 
It is the Christianity of the Middle Ages of which they tell. 
It is in reality only the natural features of the island which 
bring us into touch with S. Columba. But as we gaze at 
the hillocks and fields we know that the saint gazed on the 
same hillocks and fields; he looked over the same narrow 
sea to the shores of Mull; and he looked over another sea 
to gaze in the direction of Ireland, just as we may do by 
crossing the island. And if we can so command our souls 
that we project ourselves into the Infinite, there is no 
Time ; and we stand beside Columba of the Churches on 
the shore. 

And yet those building-stones deserve their own meed 
of homage and of praise. Samuel Johnson has recorded 
his visit in 1773, and his description is a sad testimony to 
neglect and decay— the chapel of the nunnery is now 
used by the inhabitants as a kind of general cow-house, 
and the bottom is consequently too miry for examination.” 
Of the great Abbey Church, commonly known as the 
Cathedral, he wrote: “The bottom of the church is so 
encumbered with mud and rubbish that we could make 
no discoveries of curious inscriptions.” ‘The wood of the 
roofs he described as having been “ the first plunder of 
needy rapacity.” What a contrast there is now, when a 
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great deal has been restored, and all is kept reverently and 
carefully ! 

On Wednesday, December 30th, 1925, took place on the 
island a procession which must have brought to the minds 
of the historians present somewhat similar processions 
of centuries ago. It was the funeral procession of Ina, 
Dowager Duchess of Argyll, third wife and widow of the 
eighth Duke, who was the friend of the great Gladstone. 
She was daughter of the late Archibald M‘Neill of Colonsay, 
and died in London on Christmas Eve. Her remains were 
carried in the s.s. Princess Louise from Oban to Iona 
in stormy weather, and transferred to an altar tomb, 
designed and executed by Sir George Frampton, which 
stands in the south transept of the Abbey Church. It is 
said that this is the first burial in the church since that of 
Abbot Mackinnon. 

The late W. F. Skene wrote a great deal about the 
Columban Church and about the buildings on Iona, and 
in Volume II. of his Celtte Scotland he pictures the Saint 
standing on the island, seeing that it was a veritable centre 
of an archipelago, and deciding that that should be his 
centre of missionary work. In a paper read before the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1873, and included 
in the 1874 edition of Reeves’s Life of S. Columba by 
Adamnan, he discussed the age of the various existing 
buildings. Taking the Abbey Church of S. Mary, he 
started from an inscription on the capital of the south- 
east column, under the tower, near the angle of the south 
transept and choir, “ Donaldus O’Brolchan fecit hoc 
opus.” A comparison with Irish annals enabled him 
to fix the date of the beginning of the building some- 
where near the year 1203 in which Donald O’Brolchan, 
believed to be Prior of Derry, and perhaps Prior of Iona, 
died. 

It is a matter of clear history that Reginald, Lord of the 
Isles, introduced Benedictine monks into Iona, a convent 
of Benedictine nuns being founded at the same time, with 
Beatrice, sister of Reginald, as the first Abbess. The deed 
of confirmation by the Pope is in existence in the Vatican, 
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and is dated December gth, 1203. Many other interesting 
facts come into the investigation, which is too complicated 
for full inclusion here; but the general result is to show 
that about that period there was a conflict of interests, to 
put it as uncontroversially as possible, between the Roman 
system and the Irish or Columban system, and that this 
conflict ended in the retirement of the Irish system from 
Iona to Ireland. And that begins the history of the existing 
buildings, apart from the monuments. 

The village of one street is almost opposite the landing- 
place. The Nunnery Church is to the left, or south 
of the village, with S$. Ronan’s Chapel in its precincts. 
S. Ronan is probably the S. Ronan of Ness, in Lewis, from 
whom the island of Rona, fifty miles north of the Butt of 
Lewis, derives its name. This chapel appears to have been 
the parish church, first mentioned in the year 1561 in the 
rental of the bishopric of the Isles. 

Maclean’s Cross stands a little to the north of the village, 
where there is an old causeway ; and then, with a curve to 
the left and another to the right, we come to S. Oran’s 
Chapel and the burying ground known as the Relig Odhran. 
S. Oran’s Chapel is the oldest building on the island, and 
is believed to date back to the end of the eleventh century 
or the beginning of the twelfth. It is assumed to have 
been built by the benefaction of Queen Margaret of Scot- 
land. S. Oran was one of the companions of S. Columba, 
and there was a dedication to him long before the liberality 
of S. Margaret of Scotland enabled this chapel to be built. 
It is a plain oblong building, about 30 feet by 16 feet, 
roofless, with high gables, and with the side walls in a bad 
state and rapidly decaying. It has a very beautiful Nor- 
man doorway in the west end, a rounded arch with the 
beak-head ornamentation. 

The Abbey Church, which only became a Cathedral in 
the sixteenth century, is the crowning glory of the build- 
ings on the island. It is hardly likely that it was entirely 
built at one time, and it is quite probable that the tower 
marks the original west end, and that the rest of the 
building, west of the tower, belongs to a later effort. 
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Among the crosses, S. Martin’s is the finest. It stands 
14 feet high, in front of the west door, a beautiful specimen 
of the Iona cross. But there are many others, and the 
mutilated and weather-worn remains tell of their antiquity, 
and probably of the vandalism of past days. The Rev. 
Donald Campbell, who wrote the account in the New 
Statistical Account in 1843, bears eloquent testimony to the 
destruction done to the monuments of Iona at the Reforma- 
tion. In 1561 the Convention of Estates passed an Act 
for demolishing abbeys and suppressing “‘ monuments of 
idolatrie,” and ‘the zealous mob fell upon Iona.” Of 
360 crosses said to have been standing, only three were 
left, he states. ‘‘ Some were thrown into the sea, many 
were carried away, and to this day some are to be seen as 
gravestones in every churchyard in Mull and the sur- 
rounding islands. Pennant says that the cross at Campbel- 
town was transported there from Iona.” 

In the Relig Odhran are the tombs of forty Scottish 
kings, one king of France, two Irish kings, two Norwegian 
kings, and a great number of the chiefs of the Western 
Islands and Highlands. And although little if anything, 
except the foundations, remains of these tombs, Iona is 
still rich in monuments. Maclean’s Cross has really nothing 
to do with any Maclean. It is even older than their date, 
and is of a different design from the other Iona crosses ; it 
is believed to be older than any other relic in the island ; 
and it is even suggested that it may be the oldest Christian 
monument in Britain. 

A writer in Volume XLVIII. of the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland gives a list of existing 
sepulchral monuments in the island, as compiled by him 
in July 1913. Of “slabs of the period of the early Celtic 
monastery, with crosses but no inscriptions,” he enumer- 
ates thirty-five. He found four similar to these, but with 
Irish inscriptions. And he makes out a total of 199 such 
monuments, of which fifteen are “ free-standing crosses,” 
most of these, of course, being incomplete. 

The life of S. Columba is very fully known, even if a 
great deal of what is recorded of him be eliminated on 
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account of its constant appeal to miracles. There are 
three principal writers of his life, Cominius Albus, Adamnan, 
and an Irish writer of the tenth century. Cuminius was 
Abbot of Iona from 657 till 669; Adamnan was Abbot 
from 679 until 704; Cuminius therefore succeeded to 
S. Columba’s own office only sixty years after the Founder’s 
death, and was therefore in a position to obtain the fullest 
knowledge of the events of the saint’s life. And as the gap 
between Cuminius and Adamnan is only ten years, there 
is practical continuity between the two. But the three 
Lives have to be taken together to form a complete view. 

He was descended on his father’s side from the famous 
king of Ireland, Niall of the Nine Hostages, and also from 
Loarn, the first king of Dalriada, or Argyll. And on his 
mother’s side he was descended from Cathaeir Mor, king 
of Ireland about the year a.p. 120. The lines run thus :— 
Niall, Cenel Gulban, Fergus Cennfada, Fedhlimidh, 
Columba; Earc, Loarn, Erca, wife of Fergus Cennfada, 
Fedhlimidh, Columba; Echin, seventh in line from 
Cathaeir Mor, Nave, Dimma, Aethne, who was the wife 
of Fedhlimidh, Columba. He was born on 7th December 
521, at Gartan, in County Donegal. His greatest teacher 
was S. Finnian of Moville, where he was ordained Deacon. 
Thence he returned to his own district of Tyrconnel, and 
founded near Lough Foyle a monastery which was the 
beginning of Londonderry. 

S. Columba founded other monasteries in the north of 
Ireland before he arrived in Scotland ; and the probability 
is that it was purely his missionary zeal which sent him to 
Scotland in 563. But the common belief is that he was 
exiled on account of the Battle of Culdremne in 561, for 
which he had some responsibility. There is also the story 
that he had made a copy of S. Finnian’s Psalm-book, the 
famous relic known as the Cathach, and had wrongly retained 
the copy, against the principle: ‘To every book belongs its 
son-book, as to every cow her calf.” Whether he passed 
upon himself the exile, or had it passed upon him by the Irish 
Synod, that he should leave Ireland and remain out of sight 
of his country until he should have saved as many souls as 
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he had caused lives to be lost in the battle, personal exile 
and the salvation of souls were the “ notes ” of his life. 

His first landing place is said to have been at Cove, in 
South Knapdale, a district of Cantire opposite Islay and 
Jura. Near a chapel there which is said to have been 
built by S. Columba, there is what the writer of the notice 
of the parish in the New Statistical Account describes as “a 
consecrated cave,”—‘ Its altar and font still remain, and 
over the former a cross is cut on the solid rock by no un- 
masterly hand. It was after S. Columba left this place that 
he sailed for Iona and built his famous seminary there.” 

On the island there are, among notable places, two which 
have special interest as matters of sentiment. One of them 
is on the south-west—Port a Churraich, where the saint 
landed. ‘There is a mound near there where many believe 
that the currach or long boat in which he arrived is buried. 
And the other is a mound or cnoc which bears two names— 
Sithean Mor, and Cnoc an Aingel, the latter occurring in 
Book III., chapter 17, of Adamnan’s L1fe, as “‘ Colliculus 
Angelorum.” And the story told there is that on one 
occasion he retired to the west side of the island, giving 
orders that no one was to follow him. But an inquisitive 
brother went secretly to a rising ground where he was able 
to watch the saint, who had retired to pray on this Sithean 
Mor. As he prayed, with arms extended to heaven, a com- 
pany of angels surrounded him, and the spying brother 
was the witness of heaven’s care for his master. S. Columba 
bound him not to speak of the manifestation during his life, 
but after the saint’s death the hillock received the name of 
“the mound of the angels.” 

There is in the names a curious example of the survival 
of an old belief as well as an old name. “‘ Sithean Mor ” 
means “ the big fairy mound.” Doubtless it existed before 
S. Columba. 

The ashes of Mrs Marjory Kennedy Fraser, who did so 
much to preserve the Gaelic songs and poetry, have a 
resting-place in the Reilig Odhrain since 22nd June 1932. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE SOUTH COAST—CARSAIG 
AND LOCHBUIE 


Tuere is, unfortunately, no road along the south coast 
of Mull, except a few yards at the village of Carsaig, 
and about two miles of a road from Lochbuie village to 
Glenbyre farm. At some places there are tracks, mostly 
along the rocks; but in most parts there is not even a 
track. It is a wildly indented coast, with many islets and 
rocks lying off it, especially at the western part, near the 
Sound of Iona. 

At the west end of the Ross a great piece seems to have 
been broken off, and transformed into a number of islets, 
of which Erraid is the largest. ‘There is a lighthouse on it, 
engineered by the father of Robert Louis Stevenson ; and 
the novelist must have picked up a good deal of knowledge 
of Mull during his residence there. About four miles 
south of Erraid, with a point or two to the west, are the 
Torran Rocks, exceedingly dangerous on account of the 
cross currents and the number of rocks that are just sub- 
merged, either at high water or low water. For about eight 
or nine miles cast of Erraid the shore is not high, and a road 
would be quite feasible. But from the eastern end of that 
line another eight or nine miles have to be covered to join 
up with the Glenbyre road, and the road would have to be 
either along or beneath cliffs. To the west of Carsaig Bay 
the cliffs are tremendous, and most impressive. 

There is little to the west of Carsaig which is open to 
detailed description except those cliffs and the Carsaig 
Arches. The Arches lie between three and four miles 
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west of the bay. Close to Carsaig Bay stand up to a height 
of nearly 800 feet the Innimore cliffs, forming Innimore 
Point. The village of Carsaig lies along the shore of a 
fairly deep indentation, and a good road runs across the 
Ross from Carsaig to the Iona Road. ; 

The district around the bay formed at one time an estate 
of a branch of the great Maclean family—the Macleans of 
Pennycross. There is still a Maclean of Pennycross, a very 
gallant soldier; but the house has changed its name and 
is now Carsaig House. It was the property of the late 
Mrs Cheape, and is now the property of her granddaughter, 
Mrs Gordon of Carsaig, who was formerly Miss Dorothy 
Robert. Brigadier-General Cheape of Tiroran is a son of 
the late Mrs Cheape, who was locally and affectionately 
known as “ the Squire.” 

Carsaig, with its two large houses, Carsaig House and 
Innimore Lodge, lies at the sea opening of Glen Leidle. 
On the west side of the open valley stands Beinn Chreagach,. 
1235 feet high, while on the east side is Beinn Charsaig, 
1472 feet above the valley. The grounds of both Carsaig 
House and Innimore Lodge lie on the lowest slopes, Inni- 
more Lodge being the higher of the two. Consequently, 
from the lawn of Innimore Lodge there is a delightful 
view, looking down into a fertile valley through tall trees, 
and looking along the contour of the cliffs as they jut into 
the sea. 

Carsaig House, or Pennycross House, was in reality only 
a small farmhouse in the old days, as it would be regarded 
in the Lowlands in the present day. As ideas of comfort 
and accommodation increased, the Macleans of Pennycross 
added to it, but even when it passed out of their hands it 
was small. By that time it had been superseded by the 
modern Innimore Lodge. It is now much larger; and 
yet, from the straggling character which successive expan- 
sions have given it, the size is not great, and it is chiefly 
interesting for its situation and the surrounding scenery. 
The mountain-side rises directly above it, presenting a tower- 
ing mass of trees and foliage. But in front green meadow- 
like fields stretch down to the shores of Loch Carsaig. 
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The late Mrs Cheape, widow of Colonel Cheape, did a 
good deal of building in the immediate precincts of the 
residence, although she did not add much to the house 
itself. Accordingly, from certain angles the house looks 
extensive and wandering. The excellent character of these 
buildings, and their purposes, testify to the care which 
Mrs Cheape had for both man and beast. 

There is a ghost associated with Pennycross House, as is 
of course most proper in connection with a Highland house 
of the family of a chief. But I have been unable to glean 
any particulars of the lady, except that she is golden-haired, 
as were all the beautiful ladies of the olden time and as are 
many of the present day, and she walks from end to end of 
the house. Opinion seems to lean to the idea that she repre- 
sents the family of the Macgillivrays, who are said to have held 
Pennycross before the Macleans. That old branch of the 
great Clan Chattan held lands in Mull at Pennyghael, at the 
opposite end of the same glen, and it is possible that Pennycross 
was included in the estates. But the Macleans were lairds of 
Pennycross from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

To the south of Carsaig House is a mausoleum with an 
association more than usually sad. Many years ago a boating 
party was upset on Loch Scridain, and Miss Daisy Cheape, a 
daughter of the late Mrs Cheape, was drowned. ‘The Mau- 
soleum is her resting place. ‘The solemn interest of the spot 
has been enhanced by a characteristic incident of the European 
War. ‘The body of an unknown American soldier was drifted 
upon the shore ; and as there was nothing by which his name 
could be ascertained he was buried beside the other victim 
of the sea. A wooden cross marks the place where the 
“Unknown Warrior ” of Mull sleeps. 

There was a time in the seventies of the last century when 
Highland landlords were prosperous, and thought that their 
prosperity would be permanent. In that period Archibald 
John Maclean, the laird of Pennycross, built Innimore Lodge 
—to wit, in 1877. It is by no means a pretentious house, 
but is a substantial building of the Scottish baronial style, 
small compared with those of that style usually built, and so 
much the more convincing as an example of the style. 
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Geologically, this part of the island lives up to the reputa- 
tion of the whole. ‘Those who love the sapphire as a jewel 
will be interested to know that they are rather plentiful near 
Carsaig. But they will be disappointed to learn that the 
gems are of no commercial value. The King of Ava is said 
to have possessed a sapphire which weighed 951 carats in the 
year 1827; and among the gems of the Duke of Devonshire 
there is said to be one of 100 carats; but neither of these 
came from Carsaig. They are found on the way to the 
Carsaig Arches along the rock-bound shore, where there is a 
feature known as “‘’The Nun’s Pass.” Beyond this is a great 
““ scree” of debris of fallen cliffs. On the top of this scree, 
above which there is a waterfall, is an “‘ intruded ”’ rock, un- 
like the rocks around it and accordingly known as “ xenolith.” 
That is the sapphire rock. It contains many sapphires, vary- 
ing from minute particles to stones of half an inch across. 
But they are very thin, break easily, and are only of value 
as curiosities of the locality. A ‘“xenolith” is simply a 
“stranger ’—one not belonging to the rock system of the 
district. 

Long years ago Professor Geikie drew attention to a 
curious bed at Innimore, mainly composed of chalk flints, 
in some parts 25 feet thick, lying between two sheets of 
basaltic lava. He explained the bed as being the remains 
of a mud-stream which flowed over the lower lava in the 
long interval before the upper flow of lava occurred. He 
found another very thick mud-stream of similar character 
on the shores of Loch Tuath, opposite Ulva. A curiosity 
of recent geological research is to be found in the Summary 
of Progress of the Geological Survey for 1920. In the 
sandstone of Allt na Teangaidh, at the Gribun end of 
Glen Seilisdeir, wind-rounding of the grains was found, 
and was taken to indicate a deposit of desert sand. This 
led to an examination of the sandstone of Carsaig, which 
was found to have the same indications. And Carsaig 
has thin seams of lignite, an inferior form of coal. So 
among the variations of climate to which the island has 
been subjected we have to add the extreme dryness which 
makes a sandy desert. It is wonderful to think of any part 
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of Mull being a dried-up sandy desert. But they have not 
yet found the remains of a prehistoric camel. 

Not far from the Carsaig Arches and the Nun’s Pass is 
the Nun’s Cave, which contains on its walls many sculp- 
tured forms resembling in a rough way those of Iona. On 
these some have conjectured that it was a workshop for the 
making of Iona crosses, and that the name was given through 
that connection—a very bad piece of reasoning. The most 
likely origin of the name is that suggested in the New 
Statistical Account—that the cave became a refuge of the 
nuns in the dispersion at the Reformation. But it is a 
matter of history that the Iona nuns were allowed to 
retain their houses at least for a time, so that it does not 
seem likely that they were driven to this refuge. 

One of the most interesting associations with Pennycross 
is that of “the Beatons of Pennycross.” The name is, 
like Livingston, rather a mystery in Mull. It is not in any 
way a Gaelic name, but is derived from the town of Bethune 
in northern France, so often heard of in the European 
War. ‘The Beatons of Pennycross were a line of physicians, 
apparently deriving their hereditary skill and knowledge 
from the Monastery of Iona. In the National Library in 
Edinburgh there is a curious volume of Gaelic manuscripts, 
one of which is a treatise on Physic, with a part of an 
obituary carried on from 1360 to 1402. On the second 
page of leaf 65 is the writing: ‘‘ Liber Malcolmi Betune. 
Ag so leabar Giolla Colaim Meigbethadh tabhraid gach 
neach a legfas so bendacht ar anmuin fir an leabhair si, 
Amen.” The translation is: ‘The book of Malcolm 
Bethune. Here is the book of Malcolm M‘Beath, and let 
everyone who reads this bestow a blessing on the owner of 
this book, Amen.” 

From Carsaig east to Glenbyre there is a mighty expanse 
of bare rocks, often of very wide extent from the sea to 
the great overhanging cliffs, exceedingly rough and broken, 
There is absolutely no path. 

It would be possible to make an excellent road over 
these rocks, but the upkeep would be large. At three 
places, two of which are very bad, there are great bights 
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in the route, not less than twelve feet deep, into which 
the sea rushes when the tide is flowing. At high water it 
is impossible to cross. The journey has to be timed so as 
to avoid high water. At dead low water it is easy enough 
—we scramble down one wall of ledges, cross the shingle, 
and climb up the other wall. Approaching high water, 
we watch the waves, and as the rush of the big wave sub- 
sides that of the traveller begins, so as to cross before the 
next comes swirling in. The winter before last, when a 
party of young people were making their way home from 
a dance—which the Mull young people love as much as 
any others—one young woman slipped back and was caught 
by the incoming wave. She was also caught by friendly 
hands, and got off with a fright and a wetting. Between 
Glenbyre and Lochbuie there is a good farm road, which 
winds in and out, round cliffs and between cliffs, giving 
beautiful views of the Laggan deer forest, the Garvelloch 
Isles, Colonsay, Jura, and Isla. 

Once at Lochbuie, it is possible to get anywhere in Mull, 
as there is a good road north. If the four miles between 
Glenbyre Farmhouse and Carsaig were covered by a road, 
one of the finest excursions which could be desired would 
be possible, from Croggan to Iona Ferry. And is 
is within an hour’s steaming of Oban. 


CHAPTER XX 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
DAVID BALFOUR’S TRAMP THROUGH MULL 


I wave never known anyone who has read Kidnapped 
without being fascinated by it. Its attraction for me is 
so great that I take it out of my bookcase at intervals and 
read it through as if it were something quite new. Perhaps 
it is because it brings an echo of the days when my genera- 
tion was at school, and we all looked forward to the weekly 
issue of The Boys of England—which we were not allowed 
to read—with its tales of highwaymen and pirates: the 
gentlemanly Tom King dancing a minuet on Hounslow 
Heath with the beautiful daughter of the gouty old squire : 
and the bloodthirsty Pirate making his captives “‘ walk the 
plank.” Only the bad boys bought and read these papers ; 
but the good little fellows had a stimulating peep. 

My attention has always centred on the strange journey 
which David Balfour made through the island of Mull 
after the wreck of the Brig Covenant—probably because I 
know the island well. The glorious weather of last summer 
made many of the wettest parts of Mull dry enough for 
comfortable tramping, and enabled me to realise a desire 
which I had long felt to trace the footsteps of David Balfour 
after he had left the isle of Erraid. I did not think it 
necessary actually to land on Erraid. A sight of it is quite 
enough to satisfy any reasonable person; and I have 
before now had to wade from one of Mull’s numerous 
satellite islets even when I had been watching the rise of 
the tide. 

Stevenson never pretended to historical or topographical 
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accuracy, and I do not blame him. He set out to write 
an interesting and exciting story; and he did it. If he 
had stopped at intervals in the writing of the story to 
“verify his references’? he would probably not have 
succeeded in giving us such a stirring work. So I heartily 
forgive him. But the characteristic caused me a difficulty 
at the outset, for I did not know in what direction to point 
my nose when I turned my back on Erraid. I could take 
the line by which I had reached Erraid from the Iona 
road, and merely do a tramp of a little over two miles 
directly north from Knockvologan by Loch Poit na h-T to 
the present main road through the island. It is a very fine 
road, as I have already indicated, and I could follow it with 
a feeling that it ought to have been David’s way. But in 
1751 there was no such road; there was merely an old 
historical track which had been worn by the feet of the 
ancient pilgrims to Iona, marked by standing stones at 
intervals of about half a mile. Some of these are still in 
position, about six feet in height. 

But David had “no other landmark than Ben More,” 
by which apparently he laid his course ; and he came upon 
a house “in the bottom of a little hollow about five or 
six at night.” So his journey had lasted at least twelve 
hours. Accordingly, I tried to make a long journey to 
agree with David’s. It need only have been short, and I 
could only avoid the little village of Bunessan by assuming 
that David either did not see Loch Scridain, the magnificent 
sea-loch to the north, or had had enough of the sea to 
satisfy him for the time and therefore avoided it. So I 
crossed the little Bunessan river between the village and 
Loch Assapol, and got into the rough ground between the 
road and Cruachan Min, a height rising to something over 
1200 feet. 

Up to this point the distance was only ten miles, and the 
going not too bad, I think that Stevenson knew more 
of the topography and history of Mull than many are 
inclined to judge from a superficial study of this journey. 
It is certainly absurd that one in David’s position should 
have failed to get on the beaten and stone-marked track ; 
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but assuming that failure, it was conceivable that in 1751 
he might go almost a whole day without reaching a house, 
for the united parishes of Kilfinichen and Kilviceuan had 
not then recovered from an almost complete depopulation 
by famine and pestilence which had occurred fifty years 
before. The Statistical Account states: “‘Upon the whole 
coast of Brolas it is said only two families survived.” 

If Stevenson had any definite place in his mind, the 
“little hollow ”’ in which he found the house must have 
been the outlet of Glen Leidle, and the locality that of 
Pennyghael, not far from the head of Loch Scridain, with 
Ben More rising due north. The total distance from 
Erraid is about fourteen miles in a straight line, and during 
the last five miles David must have traversed the beaten 
track of the Iona road—as I did. 

On the second day, David, according to the tale, “ must 
have wandered nearly half the time,” but at last he came 
to “a lone house” about “ eight at night.” He need not 
have wandered, for the old pilgrim track led along the shore 
of Loch Scridain where the present road is carried across 
the mouth of the River Golodoir by an old and picturesque 
bridge distant only four miles from Pennyghael. Similarly, 
the modern motorist need not “‘ wander”; but I have 
known him arrive hours behind time at the place for which 
he was making, and with a most incoherent account of his 
route. Such is Mull! 

The tale says, “‘ I knew Torosay to be my destination ” ; 
and the only direct way there lay through Glen More. 
So, even if he wandered round the head of Loch Scridain 
and along its north shore in an effort to work round Ben 
More—as was possibly in Stevenson’s mind—he must at 
last have found himself entering that magnificent glen 
after turning on his wandering tracks. I had traversed 
that glen more than once before this expedition of mine, 
on one occasion by moonlight at midnight alone and amid 
the weirdest of sights and sounds, 

I have in my mind three places in any of which Stevenson 
may have imagined David’s halting-place for the second 
night—Derrynaculen on one side of the Golodoir, Craig 
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on the other side farther up the glen, and an old ruined 
house opposite Derrynaculen. My fancy lingers on the 
old ruined house, which now has no name. I do not 
wonder that Stevenson should halt his hero there, for at 
that hour the red sunset must have been throwing long 
shadows in front of him between the heightening sides of 
the narrowing glen. 

Two nights were spent in that house, and on the fourth 
day of his journey David had his adventure with the 
catechist, Duncan Mackeigh, when I take it that he had 
passed the summit of the glen and was near the fine chain 
of lochs—Loch Airdeglais, Loch an Eilan, and Loch 
Scoban. Here the wall-like Ben Talaidh frowned down 
upon him, where Gleann a Chaiginn Mhoir crosses Glen 
More and is continued to the north as Glen Forsa—a 
crossing in which was fought an ancient battle which has 
led to Eoghainn a Chinn Bhig, one of the Maclean leaders, 
riding at intervals ever since. 

At this point I am puzzled as to David’s further route, 
for we are actually in the parish of Torosay. The way 
through Glen More goes east with a curve round by the 
south towards Duart Castle, passing Loch Don, at the 
entrance to which is the ancient ferry from Grass Point 
connecting with the island of Kerrera and Oban, now long 
disused. But it is too far from Loch Aline, towards which 
David was aiming. And David ordered the catechist to 
** strike across the hill due south”; so I supposed that 
Stevenson meant David to follow Glen Forsa due north, 
and I took that line, although I well knew that the other 
was the easier way, and the way which S. Columba took 
from Iona on his great mission to the Court of the Pictish 
King Brude Macmeilochan near the River Ness. 

There is no road through Glen Forsa, but there are 
tracks made by the sheep and followed by shepherds and 
others. And although Ben Talaidh frowned high on my 
left the glen is comparatively open. So the nine miles 
to the main road at Salen were covered in due time; I 
passed the old burial ground at Kilbeg, near the widening 
of the River Forsa; and swinging round to the right on 
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the main road past the ruined pre-Reformation church of 
Pennygown with its ancient tombstones, I soon stood on 
the shore opposite Loch Aline and pictured David Balfour 
going on board Neil Roy Macrob’s boat for the next stage 
in his adventures. 

And here is one of the glaring inaccuracies of Stevenson. 
He concludes by saying that his hero had travelled “ fifty 
miles as the crow flies,” and with his wanderings ‘‘ much 
nearer a hundred.” But that crow must have been a very 
erratic flier, for the distance as a straight-flying crow would 
do it is only twenty-four miles; and the whole distance 
covered by David Balfour as recorded is thirty-eight miles. 


CHAPTER XXI 


SALEN, PENNYGOWN, AND 
LOCH DON 


SaLeNn, Pennygown, and Craignure are all places lying on 
the shore of the Sound of Mull, with a very charming view 
across the waters of the Sound to the hills of Motvern. 
The road is that which we have already followed from 
Tobermory—an excellent road in every way. Salen itself 
is really a village of no great size, but it has an importance 
all its own from the “ Salen Show,” an annual agricultural 
and cattle show to which people go from all parts of the 
islands. Friends meet there who have not seen each other 
since the last show, and altogether it is an exceedingly 
cheerful affair. I have known it take place in good weather. 

The steamer calls there with great regularity, and there 
is an excellent pier which is available at all states of the 
tide. Another attraction is a very good hotel, which has 
certain fishing privileges on neighbouring lochs, among 
which I understand one end of Loch Ba is included. It is 
therefore a favourite spot with those who pursue the 
salmon and sea trout with rod and gaff and net. 

The full and original name of the village is Salen-dubh- 
Challumciile, and I believe the meaning is “ the black bay 
of Columba of the Churches.” The ruins of a “cell” 
which at one time belonged to the Abbey of Iona are still 
in existence about half a mile to the south of the village 
close to a little stream known as Allt-na-searmoin, or the 
“river of the sermon.” ‘The name is otherwise given as 
Ald-nan-tsearmaniche, the “river of the preacher”; but 
in either form the name maintains the tradition that 
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S. Columba preached or visited in thisneighbourhood. To 
this tradition is added that he would have settled there 
but for the lack of good water. Possibly the little chapel 
or cell was a hermitage in the far-back days. 

Within the ten years before the New Statistical Account 
of the parish was written, that is, between 1833 and 1843, 
stone coffins were found in various places, containing bones, 
ashes, and black mould, but apparently nothing of greater 
interest. About 1840 some roadmakers made an excellent 
find about a foot below the surface of the ground. It was 
an old leathern purse containing three silver coins, of which 
one was a Spanish dollar of the reign of Philip IV., dated 
1647. Another was a shilling of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth of England, dated 1595. Both of these coins 
were very much worn, and had evidently seen much service. 
But the third, belonging to the reign of Charles II., was in 
excellent condition. 

About a mile east of Salen, and a bit to the south of the 
road, lies the farm of Callachally, on which were found two 
urns of Bronze Age burial. ‘They are preserved in the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in 
Edinburgh, and are elaborately decorated in straight lines, 
although the sides themselves are curved. A bronze blade 
and an implement of polished stone were also found in the 
same interment, which was in a mound or cairn. In the 
ancient days of the Bronze Age in Scotland, there would 
appear to have been in Mull, and doubtless in at least the 
other larger islands, a very considerable population. ‘The 
proof of this lies in the burial cairns which have been 
already opened, in the larger number which have not 
been opened and which presumably are like the others, 
and in the many stone circles which still exist in spite of 
the destruction of immense numbers. It is impossible to 
fix with certainty a date for the beginning or the end of 
that Age; but some believe that in the north and north- 
west of Europe it may be placed as early as the tenth 
century B.c. 

The long succession of forms of civilisation on the shores 
of the Sound of Mull, dating as far back as the Bronze Age, 
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is an element in the mixture of fairy, demon, and saint in 
the folk-tales of the neighbourhood. Pennygown, which 
lies on the main road about two miles to the east of Salen, 
is a real centre of this kind. It has a fairy mound which 
at one time contained a most charming set of neighbours. 
Its inhabitants were so keen on work and so well-disposed 
to the human residents that people had only to leave by 
the side of the mound any material which they wanted 
worked up—as wool for spinning, thread for weaving, and 
indeed anything else—with a notice stating what was 
required, and in the morning the work would be found 
complete. But one night an unreasonable person, or a 
silly joker, left a bit of wood, short and thick, with a request 
that it should be made into a mast for his boat. It was 
rather a large order, and the boat was a large boat. But 
the fairies kept up their reputation, and were heard 
singing at their work all night. The song which they 
sang was, ‘‘ Short life and bad luck to the man who asked 
us to make a long ship’s mast from a fishing buoy.” One 
version says that the work was not done by morning; 
another says that it was; but both versions agree that the 
fairies were so disgusted that they left the mound and 
have never returned to it. 

There is a ruined chapel at Pennygown, standing in an 
old burying ground which is still used, on the side of the 
road away from the sea. The churchyard is surrounded 
by a high wall, and is a most arresting sight to all who 
pass by. But it does not always arrest! For most people 
pass in a hurry in their cars in these days and have no time 
to see the things of antiquity which are worth seeing. 

The chapel is a plain rectangle, about 40 feet by 17 feet, 
the stones being basalt and felstone from the neighbourhood. 
Two forms of a legend about its building now exist. One 
is that it never was finished, because three Lairds in suc- 
cession who tried to roof it died before the roof could be 
put on. 

The other legend is that the chapel could not be built 
at all because each day when the workmen returned to 
their work, they found the previous day’s building undone. 
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There ought, of course, to be a sequel which would explain 
how it came at length that the four walls were erected as 
they now stand; but this sequel, if it ever existed, has 
now been forgotten. As there is a similar legend about 
S. Oran’s Chapel in Iona it is possible that Pennygown has 
borrowed it. 

The carved work of the doors and windows is in free- 
stone of Greensand rock, probably from Gribun, Inch- 
kenneth, or Morvern. The doorway is not at the west 
end, but in the north wall, near the west. There is no 
window in the east end, and of the three windows one is 
in the west end and the others at the east of the north 
and south walls. In character they are round-headed and 
lancet-shaped, with a roll moulding ; and this is the char- 
acter also of the doorway, which has an indication of hinges, 
but no bar-hole. The walls of the windows are deeply 
splayed and very thick. The west-end window is 40 
inches high and only 6 inches broad, while the other two 
are § inches higher but otherwise similar. At the west 
end there are two rudely dressed corbels for the support 
of the roof arch. There is no altar now standing, nor any 
trace of it, but on the south side of the east wall there is a 
small ambry 14 inches high and 12 inches broad. There 
are no sedilia and no piscina. The walls are in quite a 
good state of preservation and not broken down from their 
original top line; but if there ever was a roof it has dis- 
appeared entirely. | 

In the interior, at the east end, stands the shaft of an 
Iona cross. At the bottom of the shaft, on the side 
which the visitor can easily see, is carved the usual island 
ship with raised stem and stern, a tall mast, and a long 
cross-yard at the head of the mast. I take it to be the 
galley of the Macleans, of whatever branch. Just above 
that is a curious design which has something of the appear- 
ance of a large, rather twisted face, but I feel no certainty 
in so describing it. The uppermost part of the shaft 
contains a foliated design, with leaves like those of the 
clover, and with a thick curved stem. Part of the stem, 
which terminates in the centre clover-leaf, has that leaf so 
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thickened that it resembles a serpent’s head; and I am 
inclined to believe that the design represents Aaron’s rod 
that turned into a serpent. The other side, which is next 
the wall, has the Virgin and Child, but parts of this sculp- 
ture are much worn. ‘The material of the shaft is fine- 
grained mica schist of a black colour, which may have been 
brought from Iona or Inchkenneth. 

There is nothing to be learned about the origin of this 
shaft. It was in its present position when J. W. Judd, the 
geologist, visited the chapel in 1872, and he evidently 
thought that it was in its original position. But as a 
matter of fact, it was placed in its present erect position 
by a minister of the parish, who found it lying flat, either 
within or without the chapel, and without the crossing 
shaft and the nimbus. It appears to be of about the same 
period as the chapel, probably the fourteenth century. 

In the churchyard are three outstanding monuments, 
of which two are burial slabs. But the other is standing, 
built into a wall which looks as if it had been intended to 
be a gable wall of a mausoleum. It is a substantial stone, 
the lower half occupied by a very long inscription which 
I could not effectively decipher. The upper half contains 
a coat of arms elaborately carved, with much scroll work. 
Above that is an armorial scroll with a crest. And on the 
top of the stone is another stone, on which is carved a face 
which is rather that of a man than of an angel. 

The shield is evidently that of the family of the Macleans 
of Ardgour, and the stone is a memorial to one of that 
family who died in 1707. The older inhabitants know the 
monument as “Tuam ach’a Tiene,” which may mean 
“the tomb of the field of fire.” ‘There is a place of that 
name between Ardgour and Ardnamurchan. 

The two flat burial slabs are of intense interest. The 
are of sandstone, on which are carved in high relief the 
figures of a knight and a lady. Both are much weather- 
worn, and they are to be found about g feet south of the 
south wall of the chapel, taking a line from the middle of 
that wall. The knight has his head on a pillow; his legs 
are not crossed, so that we know that he had not made the 
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pilgrimage to the Holy Land; and his toes are turned 
rather awkwardly outward. His right hand is on the 
pommel of a sheathed sword, while his left holds a long 
dirk along his left thigh. The only portion of the dress 
which shows character is the helmet. The lady sculptured 
on the other stone is very simply dressed in a gown which 
might easily be of recent date; her hands are crossed ;_ her 
toes awkwardly turned ; and she wears a simple head-dress 
without ornament. 

Local tradition says that the knight is Allan, son of 
Hector, and that he was a man of gigantic frame and 
powerful strength. He had these two stones cut, pre- 
sumably at Iona, while he lived; and they were kept at 
Pennygown until he died. He is credited with the saying, 
“* Were my brother with me I would face the devil himself.” 

The name “ Allan, son of Hector,” and his saying, both 
identify him with one of the most gruesome acts and grizzly 
stories of the Western Islands. It is to be found in Camp- 
bell’s Superstitions ; but Campbell evidently did not know 
of the identification of the person of his tale with the 
warrior on the slab. The story records the most daring 
and at the same time the most effective method of raising 
the devil and compelling him to serve the person raising 
him. ‘The ceremony is one to make the flesh creep, and 
three instances of its performance are recorded in West 
Highland story. I rather think that it was the ideal 
method in the Middle Ages, only practised by the most 
reckless or the most gifted ; and it is more than likely that 
it was the method adopted by Friar Bacon in England 
when he retired with a companion to a wood to raise 
his Satanic majesty, as recorded in Early English Prose 
Romances. In the Western Islands it was known as Tagh- 
airm, or “ Giving the Devil his supper.” 

Allan, son of Hector, and a companion Lachlan Odhar, 
shut themselves up in the barn at Pennygown. ‘The 
ceremony consisted in roasting cats alive on a spit at a 
blazing fire until the devil should appear; and the two 
desperate companions proceeded to perform the ceremony. 
The cries of the cats and the smell of the roasting gathered 
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the cats of the neighbourhood to the scene, and they all 
sat on the rafters and raised their voices in union with the 
suffering creatures until they made a truly infernal concert. 
Presumably these visitors were lesser fiends in the shape 
of cats. Lachlan Odhar almost lost his nerve; and, no 
doubt, failure of the men would have meant the penalty 
of being carried off by the devil. But Allan, son of Hector, 
kept his nerve. One of the biggest of the watching cats 
broke into speech, and was declaring what his brother, 
“The Ear of Melting,” would do, but Allan hit him on 
the head and told him to get away. At the same time 
Allan directed Lachlan in words which have become a 
Gaelic proverb meaning ‘‘ Whatever you see or hear, keep 
the cat turning,” in other words, “‘ Attend to your job.” 

At last “‘ The Ear of Melting” appeared, and as he sat 
on a beam remarked, “‘ Lachlan, son of Donald, son of Neil, 
that is bad treatment of a cat”? ; to which Allan responded 
as before. After a very threatening and insulting remark 
by “The Ear of Melting,” Allan hit him on the head with 
the hilt of his sword, saying, “The Cross of the sword 
on your head, wretch.” ‘The word and the act at once 
compelled the “ Ear of Melting ” to assume his true shape, 
for he was the devil, and he was obliged to give the two 
desperate characters all that they asked, for they were not 
afraid to “‘ face the devil himself.” I cannot identify the 
names as historical personages, but I take it that they were 
both Macleans. 

From this place on to Loch Don, through Craignure, is 
a distance of about ten miles, on a generally level road, with 
the sea on one side, and an extent of grazing country on 
the other which slopes upward, gradually at first, but after 
a time rises rapidly to summits of 1900, 2000, and 2500 feet. 
The views at many parts are very striking, as the dark glens 
are seen breaking into the mountains where one peak is 
separated from the next. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE FASCINATION OF FISHING 


IF someone were to ask me if I know anything about fishing, 
and I were to resolve to tell the truth, my answer would 
be—“ Oh, rather; I know quite a lot of funny stories 
about it.” 

But fishing is one of the most serious interests in life, 
and a tremendous lot of serious fishing goes on in Mull. 
I have seen a great deal of it on various lochs and streams ; 
and it must be said that Mull is an ideal place for a fishing 
holiday. In most cases it is impossible to get fishing unless 
one owns or leases a loch; but having got over that little 
initial difficulty the sport is good. I remember one party 
which occupied a Lodge a great many years ago, and dis- 
tributed daily about eight individuals over the streams and 
lochs, going in relays on one particular loch which is very 
large. 

I have a friend who took his guest out to give him a good 
time on his loch. ‘They had a good boat, a good loch, good 
rods, plenty of flies, a good lunch, and a good flask. And 
yet they caught nothing. Unfortunately, they were both 
named Stewart, and one was of the Stewarts of Appin, and 
insisted on going over the whole history of that admirable 
branch of the great clan, so that there was no time left for 
fishing. 

One of the charms of the island is its aloofness from the 
busy haunts of men. ‘That is one of the elements of a real 
holiday ; but it is linked with the disadvantages of distance 
from supply depots. In the days when I began to go to 
Mull, the nearest shop was distant fourteen or fifteen miles 
from our quarters at Lochbuie. And a family had to be 
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fed. So enthusiasm for breakfast made us a fishing family. 
Being merely the head of the family I was never regarded 
as knowing much about fishing ; but we were fortunate in 
having an “expert”? of tender years who went out the 
morning after our arrival one year and returned in two 
hours with two nice sea-trout and a dozen brown trout, 
taken from the brackish mouth of a little river about 100 
yards distant. 

Those were in the days of the late Maclaine of Lochbuie, 
a Chief of great charm of manner, who did much to make 
my stay as a summer chaplain thoroughly enjoyable, by 
giving fishing facilities, and in many other ways, which led 
to annual holidays there, and a great love of the island. 

At first, relatives and friends were diffident about accept- 
ing invitations to visit us, on account of the difficulties of 
getting there, for that is one of the great disadvantages of 
Mull. It is not “ conveniently situated.” Gradually they 
began to realise that it was an excellent place from some 
points of view, and then they did not need to be invited : 
they came. Of course, they all wanted to fish. The young 
people declared that they knew how—the young always do 
know. For that matter, the older people were not any 
more truthful. One brought a rod which he had inherited 
from his grandfather, who had been a long time dead. It 
must have been a good rod in its day, but its whalebone end 
was broken at the tip, which gave the fish a sporting chance 
of getting away. 

Some took it for granted that they could borrow rods 
when they arrived ; but one took time by the forelock and 
asked me to buy him “a good serviceable cheap rod,” with 
which he might repeat the triumphs of his youth. I knew 
that he was a strong man, so I got him a rod like a weaver’s 
beam. When he arrived I took him out on Loch Uisg on 
a day when the loch was at its best, with a very strong 
breeze blowing and the water more than choppy. ‘That 
is the best kind of fishing day for Loch Uisg. My friend 
wielded his rod manfully, I acting as ghillie, and a fine sea- 
trout took his fly. Both the man and the fish were sur- 
prised—the man because the fish had come up with a rush 
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at the second cast. The first thing which he did was to 
tell me that he had got a fish—quite a superfluous piece of 
information. It was a good fish, too, and while I pulled 
hard at the oars I exhorted him to keep the point of his rod 
up and to do a number of things which he was not doing 
but which every fisherman knows ought to be done. At 
last we got the fish near enough to have a look at him ; but 
the fisherman slacked his line and the fish got away—a very 
nice two-pounder. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the people who 
do not deserve it always have the luck; so my friend got 
another on in afew minutes. On this occasion he positively 
refused to play it, and insisted that I should take the rod. 
If the fish had had “ push and go ” he certainly would have 
gone while the altercation was proceeding ; but he remained, 
and I took the rod, while my guest took the oars after 
nearly upsetting the boat. We got on very nicely until a 
gust of wind took away my sou’wester while I was reeling- 
in for all I was worth, the fish meanwhile following hard 
on the boat. My ghillie immediately stopped the boat to 
retrieve the hat. This led to a further conversation, in 
which I declared that I would rather lose the hat than the 
fish. He promptly asked me what a sou’wester cost, and 
I had patiently, as befitted my calling, to explain to him 
that it cost me only Is. 6d., that the fish was at least a two- 
pounder, and that I had seen sea-trout priced at Is. 8d. a 
pound at Oban a few days before. Then he settled down 
to work, and in due time we landed that fish and a few 
more, besides dredging up the sou’wester out of six feet 
of water near the shore. 

One very casual friend borrowed a rod. ‘Then he asked 
if I could let him have some flies, and he assured me that 
he knew all about fishing. In the meantime he asked me to 
make up his cast for him ; and last of all I had to lend him 
a loch, which I had to borrow for the purpose. ‘The loch 
was Loch Scoban, which will be mentioned in a later chapter. 

It was not a good fishing day, but I took him to the best 
places, and saw a fish rise several times at the same spot. 
So I rowed him past the spot several times, but we could 
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not get the fish to rise. He rose all right when we were 
away from the place. We got only one that day, and I 
heard afterwards that my young guest had told his friends 
that his host was “‘ awfully keen on fishing, but not much 
good at it.” 

This last fact struck me very forcibly once, when I first 
went to Mull. I was out with a keeper—I mean a game- 
keeper. At first we fished together, and neither of us got 
a rise. Then we separated, the keeper going to Loch 
Airdeglais, while I remained on Loch Scoban, with a small 
ghillie rowing. ‘Two hours later I had got one fish and lost 
another, while the keeper had got six beauties, each over 
three pounds. But he knew where to look for them as well 
as if they had been in a tank, and it was the kind of day for 
that loch. 

In the fishing season Sunday is often a good fishing day, 
and the devout angler looks sadly at his rods. One Saturday 
evening I was stirred with the information that a large fish 
was shut up in a pool close to a bridge which carries the road 
across the little River Toomeran. I hada try at him although 
it was practically dark at the time. He was motionless and 
thoughtful by the side of a large stone, and only a keen eye 
could make him out. A nice wriggly worm only annoyed 
him, and he went under the bridge. We visited that pool 
three times on Sunday, looking longingly and lovingly at a 
big sea-trout as he lay in the old position, and the last 
occasion was at ten o’clock at night. But it rained in the 
night, and when we visited the pool at daybreak on Monday 
morning the fish had gone. 

One friend whom I had not seen for many years gave me 
a nasty jar. He had just come home on leave from India 
and wanted to have all the enjoyment which the Homeland 
could give him. The jar came when I asked him if he 
could fish; for he promptly said that he knew nothing 
about it. It is curious what a shock one gets when he is 
told the truth, and he was the first man whom I had ever 
met who admitted that he could not fish. But he showed a 
wonderful sign of grace in that he had brought a rod, a line, 
and a reel. He said that he would have brought flies only 
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that he had been told by a friend that it was best to find out 
what were the fashionable flies in the locality. 

I provided him with some flies and worms and sent him 
off to a stream for preliminary practice, merely giving him 
one bit of advice—not to break his rod. ‘There had been 
heavy rain, and the Toomeran was coming down strongly. 
He went to the mouth of the stream and stood where the 
fish could best see him. Then he did a series of things 
which he ought not to have done; and the unexpected 
tactics upset the enemy, so that a fish took his worm. He 
was determined not to let the fish get away; so, as he 
described the affray in all innocence, he held on to the rod 
grimly, and held the reel hard to keep the line from running 
out as there were so many boulders about and the fish was 
pulling like a nigger. ‘The rod bent double ; until at last he 
could stand the horror of the position no longer, and with 
a mighty jerk, although I had given him a landing net, he 
whisked the fish out on the bank. He came home in 
triumph with the victim, a beautiful sea-trout. I weighed 
him at once—the fish, not the man—and found the weight 
1lb,100z. I feel tempted to say that he was a pound heavier 
than that, but I must not do it. 

This ought to have satisfied him. But he went out the 
following day, fished the same stream higher up, and came 
back with the tale that a big fish had got off with his cast. 
I had never known a sea-trout to be caught in the particular 
pool which he described, but I did not express my doubts, 
although I felt many. ‘The day after was one of those ideal 
summer days which we get in Mull sometimes ; the streams 
fell to almost nothing in a few hours; and there was no 
thought of fishing. My friend contented himself with a 
walk up the glen through which the stream flows—Gleann 
a Chaiginn Mhoir. In about an hour he returned with 
something rolled up in his mackintosh, and exhibited the 
contents as ‘‘a nice sea-trout.” ‘‘ My boy,” I remarked, 
“that is a grilse; who gave it to you?” ‘Then he ex- 
plained. He had reached the pool in which he had lost his 
cast, and found it very low, with a mere trickle of water 
flowing into it and out of it. There he saw his fish, with 
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nose pointing disconsolately up-stream. He crept up in 
the best manner of a Pathan or Ghoorka patrol until he was 
near enough to deal the fish a dastardly blow on the head 
with his walking-stick; then he walked into the pool for it. 
It just failed to reach 7 lbs. in weight. 

I remonstrated with my friend on the unsportsmanlike 
way in which he had caught his first grilse. His defence 
was that it was not sporting of the grilse to take a hook and 
a cast that were intended for sea-trout, that he had a claim 
on the grilse for taking the hook the day before, and that if 
he had not stalked it some one else would. ‘Then we ate 
the grilse. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE CLAN GILLEAN—DUART 
AND LOCHBUIE 


Tue island of Mull is the great seat of the Macleans, who 
form the Clan Gillean. At the date of the forfeiture of 
the old Lords of the Isles, in the person of John, the fourth 
of that succession, there were, according to Gregory’s 
History, “‘four branches, independent of each other”; 
which Gregory explains as meaning that each branch held 
its lands directly of the Lord of the Isles, and that no one 
of the four branches was feudal superior of another. These 
four divisions were the Macleans of Duart, of Lochbuie, 
of Coll, and of Ardgour. But the feudal system was one 
which had been superimposed upon the old Clan system ; 
and the old Clan system was older than the Lordship of 
the Isles, the date of the forfeiture of which was May, 
1493, when the Lordship was attached to the Crown of 
Scotland. And accordingly, the question of the Chieftain- 
ship of the Clan Gillean is affected by the feudal system, 
the Lordship of the Isles, and the forfeiture, only in the 
matter that it was obscured for centuries by the stronger 
power, which kept the branches in check. Had it not been 
for that circumstance, one Chief would have been acknow- 
ledged without dispute ; or the stronger of two would have 
settled it in the traditional Highland manner. 

Coll and Ardgour were branches of Duart without doubt, 
and therefore would not have disputed the Chieftainship, 
because they were descended from a Duart. Lochbuie 
was also descended from a Duart, but one of a much earlier 
date ; and it is in this descent that the question lies. ‘The 
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Clan Societies acknowledge Colonel Sir Fitzroy Donald 
Maclean, Baronet, of Duart and Morvern, as the Chief of 
the Clan Gillean, that is, of all the Macleans in the world. 
But the Chief of Lochbuie does not recognise this de- 
cision. At the present time, however, of all the immense 
territories which these two divisions of the Clan possessed, 
the Maclean of Duart has only the ground on which his 
castle stands and a few acres round it, all obtained by 
purchase in 1911; while the Maclaine of Lochbuie has 
nothing, since decisions of the Court of Session and other 
courts in 1922 and previous years led up to the passing of 
the estates to Sir Stephen and Lady Gatty. 

Of the whole clan, Gillean nan Tuaigh is described as 
the founder. He had a son or descendant, Maliosa or 
Malise, who died about the year 1300. Malise had a son 
Gilliecallum or Malcolm, who took part in the Battle of 
Bannockburn in 1314, and is said to have married a daughter 
of the Earl of Carrick. Ifso, he must have by that marriage 
established a connection with King Robert Bruce. Géillie- 
callum had a son John Dubh, who held Duart and other 
lands of Comyn, the Lord of Lochaber; and this John 
Dubh had two sons, Lachlan Lubanach and Hector 
Reganach. Lachlan was the ancestor of the family of 
Duart, while Hector was the ancestor of the family of 
Lochbuie; and there has been a constant dispute as to 
which of the two was the elder. On this question has 
hung the whole claim of each of the two divisions to the 
Chieftainship. 

In 1366, Lachlan Lubanach married Margaret, a 
daughter of John, first Lord of the Isles. From this 
John, Lord of the Isles, Lachlan and his son Hector re- 
ceived extensive lands both on the mainland of Argyll and 
on the island of Mull. Hector was a mighty man of valour, 
whose Gaelic description was *‘ Eachan Ruadh nan Cath ” 
—Red Hector of the Battles—and he fought under Donald, 
the second Lord of the Isles, in the famous Battle of 
Harlaw in 1411, in which he was killed. Gregory states 
that Hector had a great-grandson of the same name, who 
commanded the fleet of the Lord of the Isles at the famous 
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Battle of the Bloody Bay, already mentioned; but the 
recognised family tree seems to place this Hector a genera- 
tion later, as the line goes from Red Hector as Lachlan 
Bronnach, Lachlan Og, another Lachlan Og, and then 
Hector Odhar, who married a daughter of the Mackintosh 
and was killed at Flodden in 1513. He was the Chief of 
Duart at the time of the forfeiture of the Lords of the 
Isles, when he held a great part of Mull, the isle of Tiree, 
with lands in Isla, Jura, Scarba, Morvern, Lochaber, and 
Knapdale. He was also hereditary keeper of the castles of 
Duart, Carneburg, Dunconnel, Dunkerd, and Isleborg. 

Of the Lochbuie division of the clan, Hector Reganach 
had a son Murchard or Murdoch, whose great-grandson 
John was the head of the Lochbuie Macleans in 1493, at 
the time of the forfeiture of the Lords of the Isles. At 
that date he held lands in Mull, Tiree, Jura, Scarba, 
Morvern, Lochiel in Lochaber, and Duror and Glenco in 
the district of Lorn. This John was known as John Og. 
Consequent on the fall of the old Lords of the Isles, John 
Og received charters direct from King James IV. of the 
lands which he had formerly held of the Lords. Lachlan 
Og of Duart and John Og of Lochbuie were contempor- 
aries in 1503, when both of them were supporters of a 
rebellion by Donald Dubh as claimant to the rights and 
title of Lord of the Isles ; but they made their submission 
to the Kingin 1505. John Og of Lochbuie was killed in a 
feud with the Macleans of Duart, as were also his two 
elder sons, according to Keltie’s History of the Scottish 
Highlands; but I cannot find out whether this feud was 
between John Og of Lochbuie and Hector Odhar or 
Lachlan Cattanach of Duart, the two latter being father 
and son, of whom Hector was killed at Flodden, as noted 
above. 

But Lachlan Cattanach appears as a very assertive man, 
aggressive and acquisitive, driving a hard bargain even with 
the King and the Government of Scotland, so I rather fancy 
that it was he with whom John Og of Lochbuie had the 
trouble. At any rate, there was only left a very young son 
of Lochbuie, Murdoch, who retired to Ireland, where he 
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married a daughter of the Earl of Antrim. His father-in- 
law is said to have mediated between the two Houses, with 
the result that Murdoch was able to return to Lochbuie 
and to live in peace with the other Chief. All this trouble 
and reconciliation must have filled in some of the years 
after Flodden ; and later, in 1530, when a great effort was 
being made for bringing the islands more fully into obedi- 
ence to the Crown and Government of Scotland, Hector 
was the Chief of Duart, and John the Chief of Lochbuie. 

Lachlan Cattanach of Duart married the Lady Elizabeth 
Campbell, daughter of Archibald, second Earl of Argyll ; 
and his sons were Hector Mor and Allan nan Sop. Hector 
Mor had a son, Hector Og, who married in 1557 a daughter 
of Archibald, fourth Earl of Argyll, and died in 1573, 
leaving as Chief of Duart his son, famous both in history 
and legend, Sir Lachlan Mor Maclean. Comparing dates, 
it was doubtless Hector Mor, the son of Lachlan Cattanach 
of Duart, who was contemporary with John, the Chief of 
Lochbuie, who was probably the successor of Murdoch. 
Cattanach’s end, which will be related in a succeeding 
chapter, came in 1528. Many of the names so far mentioned 
appear in the legends and history, which can better be 
understood if the period in which the personages lived is 
known. 

In spite of the rivalry of the two great Houses of the 
Macleans, they were mostly found acting together, separ- 
ated only when individual interests clashed. For example, 
in 1545, both chiefs were supporting Henry VIII. in 
his efforts to arrange a marriage between Prince Edward 
and Mary Queen of Scots. They accompanied Donald 
Dubh, the claimant to the Lordship of the Isles, to Ireland, 
and there swore allegiance to the King of England. 

After the fall of the old Lords of the Isles, it looked for 
a time as if the House of Duart might aspire to wield the 
power in the Isles which had been held by the Lords. 
But another power soon began to take first place, the 
House of Argyll; and gradually the Macleans of Duart 
had to take second place. In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries they appear among the most loyal to the 
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House of Stuart, and it is often supposed that they lost 
their possessions in connection with “the ’fifteen.” But 
the story comes in much earlier than that. It is in many 
histories. Dugald Mitchell’s History of the Highlands and 
Gaelic Scotland gives it very clearly. 

In the year 1674 Maclean of Duart owed many debts, 
largely if not entirely contracted in the service of King 
Charles I. and his son Charles II. The Marquis of Argyll 
had bought up the debts, and his successor, the Earl of 
Argyll, took the usual legal proceedings in Edinburgh and 
got decree, after which he invaded Mull, killing and ravag- 
ing, and placing a garrison in Duart Castle. The islanders 
then promised to pay, but did not keep the promise. A 
force of 1500 Campbells was sent against them, and in- 
cluded 100 regular troops, as well as 100 militiamen under 
Macfarlane of Macfarlane. The men of Mull were helped 
by 1000 islanders under MacDonnell and other chiefs, but 
more effectively by a hurricane which dispersed the galleys 
of the Campbells. Both parties then went before the 
King, who referred the matter to the Privy Council, which 
did not give a decision. But in 1680 Argyll was allowed, 
unrestrained, to take possession of the island. ‘The Crown 
took formal possession in 1681, and gave formal possession 
to Argyll in 1689. This was the year of the Revolution, 
and doubtless Duart’s sympathies were well known. 

When “the ’fifteen” took place the Chief, Sir John 
Maclean, the fourth baronet, was in it. And when “ the 
*forty-five ” was in preparation the Chief of that day, Sir 
Hector, the fifth baronet, crossed over from France to 
Edinburgh with the intention of taking part in it. But 
first he wanted a good campaigning pair of brogues, for 
which he went to a clansman in the city, impressing great 
secrecy. But the clansman’s wife was so impressed with 
the honour of having the Chief in their house that she let 
the secret out. ‘The authorities heard of it, and promptly 
arrested Sir Hector and kept him safe for two years. On 
being released he went to Paris, where he died in 1750, 
unmarried. The Chieftainship and baronetcy then went 
to the branch of Brolas. ‘The baronetcy was not originally 
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given to the Chief, but to a younger brother of the Chief. 
Hector Mor was Chief at the time, the grandson of the 
famous Sir Lachlan Mor of the Armada days ; and Lachlan, 
who was the first baronet, was his brother, and succeeded 
him as Chief. Donald of Brolas was another brother, and 
it is from him that all the baronets after the fifth are 
descended. 

The present Chief and baronet is Sir Fitzroy Donald 
Maclean, the tenth baronet, and the 26th Chief of Duart. 
He was born on 18th May 1835. He joined the 13th 
Light Dragoons in 1852, served in the Crimea, and re- 
mained with that regiment when it was turned into Hussars, 
ultimately becoming its Colonel, in 1871. He has seen 
much service, and was made a K.C.B. in 1904. He had 
two sons, the elder Major Hector Fitzroy Maclean, Scots 
Guards, and the younger Captain Charles Lachlan Maclean, 
R.N. Major Maclean died a few years ago, leaving a son 
who is now the heir. 

Duart Castle remained away from the Chief until 1911, 
when the owner of the land, Mr Murray Guthrie, most 
creditably agreed to sell Sir Fitzroy the castle and some 
land around it. Mr Guthrie died before the transaction 
was carried through, and it remained for his widow to 
complete the arrangement. Sir Fitzroy then set about the 
restoration of the old castle, which witnessed a great 
assemblage of the Clan from all over the world on the day 
when the Chief took formal possession on 24th August 1912. 

During most of the time which has been sketched in the 
last few paragraphs, the Macleans of Lochbuie seem to 
have lived to a great extent free from serious complications. 
The power of the House of Argyll was great over Mull 
after the dispossession of the Chief of Duart, and necessity 
made the Lochbuie chiefs more dependent on that great 
House. So there seems to have grown up from that de- 
pendence a friendly association. Although the Clan went 
‘out ” for the Stuarts, the Chief of Lochbuie remained at 
home, and thus he did not come under forfeiture. 

The late Chief of Lochbuie was Murdoch Gillian 
Maclaine, who served in the Carabineers, and had some 
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experience of the Franco-German War in 1870-71 as 
Correspondent of Zhe Times with the German Army. 
He did a great deal to develop his estate by turning it into 
a fine sporting property. To do this he formed the deer- 
forest at Laggan in 1870, built shooting and fishing lodges 
and a very pretty little church dedicated to S. Kilda, and 
worked hard to have the roads of the south of Mull made as 
good as those in the north. He died at a comparatively 
early age, on 5th April 1909, and his funeral was a thoroughly 
Highland ceremony, carried out in one of those intense sea- 
fogs which occasionally shroud the island. A steamer had 
set out from Oban with a great company of chiefs and 
others from the mainland, but it was not able to enter the 
loch. Those on board could hear the wailing of the pipes 
as they played the lament, but the steamer had to return 
without its passengers taking part in the funeral service, 

The elder of his two sons, Kenneth Douglas Lorne, 
succeeded to an estate of about 45,000 acres. He was born 
in 1880, and had as godfather the late Duke of Argyll. In 
1914 he joined the football battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, 
but afterwards served in the 15th Hussars. He was twice 
wounded, five times mentioned in dispatches, decorated 
with the Military Cross, and attained the rank of Major. 
On February 16th, 1920, he married Miss Olive Marguerite 
Stewart Richardson, youngest daughter of the late Colonel 
Stewart Richardson of Ballathie, Perthshire, and an heir 
was born in January 1921. But he is only heir to the 
Chieftainship of the Maclaines of Lochbuie, as noted at 
the beginning of this chapter, for the estate has passed 
completely out of the family. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


DUART CASTLE: THE GADY 
ROCK: AND THE LADY 


Every time that I sail up the Sound of Mull on the steamer 
from Oban, I notice the same incident just as we get to 
the opening up of the Sound, after passing the Lismore 
Lighthouse on our right. Almost everyone on board 
passes over to the port side and gazes earnestly at a com- 
manding pile of buildings standing on a bold and rugged 
headland, reflecting the sun gloriously if the sun is shining, 
but looking black and threatening when it is obscured by 
clouds. It is Duart Castle which so rivets the attention. 
It is a wonderful thing that after a couple of centuries, 
during which it has been practically derelict, it is now a very 
comfortable residence. When I sawit first in the year 1905, 
it looked a symbol of destruction. 

At that time the ruin consisted of an oblong block on the 
north, roofless, but in itself comparatively intact, standing 
on a great mass of rock, and pierced by only about half a 
dozen windows, all of the very smallest, and some of them 
not much more than slits. ‘The east wall of this block was 
badly broken down and weathered. On the south was a 
courtyard, which had buildings on its east and south sides 
and a wall on the west side, with a great round bastion at 
the south-west corner. The buildings on the east side 
were much ruined, but the remains of a crow-stepped gable 
still stood up to the storms, and it was yet possible to form 
an accurate idea of the shape and extent of the buildings. 
The courtyard was the natural surface of the rock, highest 
in the centre, and at that time covered with soil and debris. 
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The castle was used as cow-houses, and the whole structure 
was a picture of desolation. 

The castle is now a marvel of restoration, in general 
carried out on correct lines. When Sir Fitzroy Maclean 
bought the castle and grounds, Mr Murray Guthrie’s 
modern house was known as Duart Castle or Duart House, 
but the owner gave up that name and re-named his house 
Torosay House, as it is in the parish of Torosay. So we see 
in the necessary business transaction a sentiment of respect 
for old clan feeling and for the modern representative of an 
ancient line. 

The entrance to the courtyard is in the west wall. The 
parapets were damaged, but the arch of the entrance was 
intact—a plain Gothic arch, above which the architect has 
placed three panels, but there is no sculpture on them yet. 
Doubtless at some time the arms of the family will appear 
on the centre panel; and it would be very fitting if one of 
the side panels contained the initials of the original founder, 
with date, and the other panels the initials of the present 
Chief, with the date of restoration. A flight of ten steps 
is sufficient to counteract the rise of the ground, and then 
we enter the courtyard. ‘The east wall is right opposite, 
and the main entrance to the castle is in the north-east 
corner. 

There are many doorways in the castle on the courtyard 
sides, all apparently old. In the middle of the east wall 
is one in which the old door is studded with nails. Above 
it is a square panel surrounded by a moulding, the panel 
containing a coat of arms, initials, and a date. Above the 
panel is an empty niche which doubtless at one time held 
the image of a saint, the patron of the castle. ‘The old 
Norman arch is still there, embedded in the masonry. By 
sight and touch I deciphered the initials and date, which 
are arranged thus—“ 16 a.m. 73 ”—and can only be those 
of Sir Allan Maclean, the third baronet, who succeeded his 
brother Hector, killed in 1651 at the battle of Inverkeithing. 
Sir Allan must have built that eastern part to form a more 
convenient family part of the house. 

The internal structure of the house as it now exists is of 
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special interest. The principal entrance, at the north-east 
angle, has a rough Norman arch, in a thick wall, while the 
actual doorway is to the left, in the wall of the keep. A 
stair leads to the first floor, and then we are in the old 
baronial or banqueting hall, extending the whole length of 
the keep from east to west. ‘To the east of the keep has 
been thrown out an extension of two storeys in height, the 
northern half of which is surmounted by a crow-stepped 
gable, and the other half by a plain roof of a horizontal out- 
line, extending to the reconstructed part of the old addition. 
This addition forms an ante-room to the great hall and has 
deep windows facing out to the east. It is a very artistic 
sitting room, looking from which into the old baronial hall 
we see a very expansive room, with the new large window 
on our left at the farther end, and on the right the grand 
old fireplace, restored and modernised. ‘The ceiling is of 
oak, with beams running the length of the hall, the bay of 
the new window being marked by the beams running across 
it. 

In that Hall are three banners of the Maclean High- 
landers of Canada, sent by the battalion for safe keeping at 
Duart when the regiment went on active service to France 
in the European War. ‘The officer in charge of the escort 
was killed in action soon afterwards. ‘There are also the two 
colours of the 84th Regiment, of which General Sir Fitzroy 
Jeffreys Grafton Maclean, eighth baronet, was Colonel. 
The Hall also contains portraits of that eighth baronet ; his 
son Sir Charles Fitzroy Maclean, father of the present 
baronet ; the present Chief; the late Lady Maclean; Sir 
John Maclean of the year 1715; and of Sir Allan Maclean, 
the sixth baronet, who entertained Samuel Johnson at Inch- 
kenneth in 1773. The portraits of the present baronet and 
the late Lady Maclean are tokens of the loyalty of the Clan. 

It is very remarkable how this great building, so long a 
ruin, became almost on the eve of the Great War a living 
centre to attract the eyes of the clan scattered throughout 
the world. A passage in Volume I. of Waifs and Strays 
of Celtic Tradition, page 8g, strikes me as being very 
nearly prophetic. Describing the warlike character of the 
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volume, wrote: “In the last great rising of the clans they are 
said to have presented the most splendid and warlike appear- 
ance, headed by their various chiefs. Perhaps some day in 
some great battle in the New World ‘ the Children of the 
Mist’ will yet once again be gathered together to emulate 
the deeds done of old; for in America, Australia, or New 
Zealand alone, perhaps, could Highland Brigades be easily 
got up in war time—so depopulated are many districts in 
our time.” ‘The words were written in 1889, and the 
thought was realised in 1914. 

There is more history than legend regarding the individual 
chiefs of Duart ; but history and legend are mingled in the 
case of Sir Lachlan Mor, who fought and lost the battle of 
Traigh Gruinnert in Isla in 1598. It was a family fight 
between Sir Lachlan and his nephew Sir James Macdonald, 
about part of Isla which Maclean claimed. On his landing 
in Isla a little man went to him and offered his services. 
He is known as Dubh Sith, which is pronounced Du Shee, 
and means the Black Elf or fairy. But Big Lachlan had a 
contempt for a little fellow and refused his help. The Black 
Elf went to Sir James, who gladly accepted him, and the elf 
followed Big Lachlan about until he got a chance of shooting 
him with an arrow, which turned out to be an elf bolt. It 
is a matter of history that the Macleans were exterminated 
in this battle, and Sir Lachlan’s body still lies in the church- 
yard of Kilchoman in Isla, known to the people, but 
unmarked by a stone. 

And a gruesome tale is attached to the burial. It is said 
that two women, one of whom is in some versions described 
as his wife, went in search of Sir Lachlan’s body. Having 
found it, they proceeded on a sledge to the churchyard, a 
man driving. As the sledge jolted along on the rough path, 
the head of the slain chief nodded at each jolt; and this 
made the driver laugh heartily. But his sense of humour 
cost him dearly, for one of the women drew the Chief’s dirk 
and killed the man on the spot. 

Another interposition of a Dubh Sith is related, the help 
of the Black Elf being accepted by a Laird of Duart whose 
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crops were in danger of being lost for want of harvesters. In 
response to his appeal the “little old man” of the story 
came, and seemed to ask very little pay—only the filling with 
corn of a straw rope which he had with him. He soon got 
well ahead of all the other reapers, and the Chief engaged him 
for the whole harvest, but the old man would accept no 
increase of pay. 

Next comes the reckoning. ‘The old man began filling 
the straw rope: first the produce of the field went in, then 
all that was in the stackyard, and after that, all that was in 
the barn. In despair at the disappearance of his harvest, 
the Chief cried out: ‘ Tuesday I ploughed, Tuesday I 
sowed, Tuesday I reaped; Thou Who did’st ordain the 
three Tuesdays, suffer not all that is in the rope to leave me.” 
The actual meaning of the words is difficult to explain ; but 
Tuesday is the third day of the week, three third days are 
involved in the appeal, and the appeal is made to the Holy 
Trinity. It is a sequence of threes, ending in the Holy 
Three, and the Elf was powerless to carry away his ill-gotten 
gains. If I am right in my interpretation the story must be 
very old, for the remembrance of the meaning of the appeal 
has vanished. 

Another of the legends of Duart must be told. It is told 
in practically every history—Gregory, Tytler, Burton, and 
others. And Campbell has enshrined it in his poem 
** Glenara.” 


O heard ye yon pibroch sound sad in the gale, 

Where a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail ? 
Tis the chief of Glenara laments for his dear ; 

And her sire, and the people, are call’d to her bier. 


Almost midway in the channel of the Sound, between 
Duart and Lismore, is a rock which is covered by the sea at 
high water, but well uncovered at low water. It is a most 
dangerous rock, now known as “The Lady Rock.” For 
many years a steamer lay high on it, but has disappeared 
now. 

According to the story as told by Gregory with the least 
amount of decoration, Lachlan Cattanach Maclean had 
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married the Lady Elizabeth Campbell, daughter of the 
second Earl of Argyll, and had tired of her. So, by the 
advice of two foster-brothers he placed her on the Lady 
Rock, expecting that the tide would do the rest. However, 
she was rescued unknown to her husband, and taken to her 
relatives, who nursed their revenge. There are several 
versions, of which the poet Thomas Campbell knew the 
most lurid. It is, indeed, well known that the lady’s 
brother, Sir John Campbell of Calder, finding himself in 
Edinburgh at the same time as his brother-in-law, Lachlan 
Cattanach Maclean of Duart, visited Lachlan at his lodging, 
surprised him in bed, and slew him on the spot. The truth 
of the Lady Rock part of the story is denied by the Duart 


Macleans. 


CHAPTER XXV 


CRAIGNURE AND TOROSAY 
CASTLE 


CraicNure, the more than primitive place mentioned at 
the end of Chapter XXI., is the landing-place for both 
Duart Castle and Torosay Castle. It has a church, a 
manse, a very pretty inn, and a little village. It has a 
post office and a shop. It also has a good bay, broad, but 
not striking far enough into the land to make it a very 
attractive harbourage. And the width of the agricultural 
and pastoral band between the sea and the mountains is 
very considerable. It therefore presents generally a calm 
and peaceful appearance which appeals to a certain number 
of summer visitors and would appeal to more if there were 
more houses. To the many family names and clan names 
which appear in Mull in addition to that of Maclean has 
to be added in this neighbourhood that of Lamond or 
Lamont, which is really a name belonging to the Cowal 
district of Argyll ; for there is a fairy tale of the “ Glaistig ” 
who protected the cattle of Lamont at Ardnadrochit. 
Ardnadrochit is a farm lying on the shores of Loch Don, 
a bay which is almost completely landlocked. A “ Glaistig,” 
as already explained, is a fairy who has been a woman. She 
possesses the power of changing her form at will. This 
glaistig took the shape of a dog. On one occasion a band 
of cattle-lifters raided the farm from the sea, and the 
glaistig, seeing them coming, drove the cattle up Gleann 
Lirein, a short glen between two mountains which rise over 
2400 feet. As the pursuit became very keen she struck the 


cattle with her rod and turned them into grey stones, 
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which are still shown to those who care to go to the spot. 
She turned herself into a stone also, and would have re- 
stored the forms when the danger passed. But when the 
robbers came up to her one of them struck the stone, split 
it in two, and so broke the glaistig’s heart. It seems an 
imperfect story, as if it had come from the East and dropped 
some of its details on the way, leaving enough to remind 
one of the Arabian Nights story of the people who were 
turned into stones as they climbed a mountain to a magic 
castle, because they turned their heads to look backward. 

On the other side of Craignure, to the north at Scallastle, 
but only about two miles away, it is said that a deer was 
once shot which turned immediately into a woman. Of 
course she must have been a fairy woman, a woman who 
had been stolen by the fairies and given part of the fairy 
nature without losing completely the human nature. 
Deer were the cattle of the fairies, according to the ancient 
lore; and there are many tales in the Isles, and probably 
more in Ireland, of deer and other animals which on being 
killed turned into women. The Scottish Lowlands have 
similar tales, but in these cases they were generally witches 
which had turned themselves into animals. The hare was 
a favourite with the witches. 

Torosay Castle has one of the finest positions which could 
be chosen for a house, and it is in itself a very fine building. 
In some ways it reminds one very much of Glengorm Castle, 
as it is in the same modern Scottish baronial style. It 
would be difficult to say whether one of them is finer 
than the other. Torosay has its entrance front facing 
the north—strictly speaking, north-east. Its front line 
measures about 190 feet, with low buildings on the left as 
we look at it; then a square tower with crenellated parapet 
on beautiful broken corbelling; and, farther along, two 
blocks with crow-stepped gables and a slender round tower 
covered by a conical roof. 

The south front forms a great contrast to that on the 
north, for it has few of the baronial characteristics, and 
those which it has are combined with the traditional 
Jacobean features of Scottish houses and with some of the 
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later classical ideas. ‘The ground is much lower on the 
south than on the north, and this gave scope for the con- 
struction of very fine terraces. ‘The retaining walls are very 
high and surmounted by a parapet of classical balusters. 

Below the terraces extend the gardens, to which there is 
an approach from the west end of the house by an avenue 
which is lined by statues brought from Italy and evidently 
belonging to the seventeenth century, as shown by the 
dress. ‘To the east is a walk under the upper terrace, with 
a beautiful archway and sculptures brought by Mr Murray 
Guthrie from Arundel and built into the wall. 

When Mr Guthrie came into the estate, which he in- 
herited, he found practically no garden attached to the 
house, except the kitchen garden; but in the course of 
time he developed the whole surroundings, transforming 
them into their present state of beauty. He designed the 
two terraces below the house, the classical balustrade, and 
the square towers which are a feature of the corners or 
angles of the gardens. And he laid out the statue walk, 
bringing the statues from Milan. 

In 1843 the lands of Torosay were the property of 
Colonel Campbell of Possil, who had bought them from 
Colonel Macquarrie of Ulva. Colonel Macquarrie had 
bought them from the Duke of Argyll of that day, who was 
George William Campbell, seventh Duke. 

From Craignure to Lochdonhead is less than two miles, 
and just at the church at one end of the village a rather 
rough road branches off to the shores of the Firth of Lorn, 
skirting the south side of Loch Don. That is the road by 
which the farm of Ardnadrochit is reached, but it goes 
farther on, until it arrives at the old pier and the old ferry 
at Grass Point, beside the Port an t-Sasunnaich, or harbour 
of the Saxons. ‘The name of the harbour suggests that it 
may have been a common landing place of the strangers of 
alien race who at one time frequently invaded the isles, or 
the name Sassenach may have been applied to the Lowland 
messengers of the Kings of Scotland, to whom the islanders 
at one time paid very little allegiance. But in any case the 
pier has marked the historic ferry by which communica- 
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ey was kept up with the mainland even to the present 
ay. 

The mails for the whole of Mull used to be carried over 
in small vessels which sailed between Oban and Grass 
Point; and there is connected with the carriage of the 
mails from Grass Point to Tobermory a fairy story which 
lends itself to very natural explanation. The postman 
whose name is associated with the occurrence is merely 
known as Donald. He was obliged to walk the whole dis- 
tance from Tobermory and back, which is quite fifty-two 
miles—a very good performance even for a rural postman. 
On his return from the ferry one day he lay down upon a 
nice grassy bank sheltered by a big rock, about two miles 
from Tobermory. He does not seem to have known that 
it was a fairy rock—in fact, the entrance to a fairy colony. 
But suddenly the rock opened, and a little man dressed in 
green came out and invited him in good English to enter 
and take part in a dance, for the fairies are nearly always 
dancing when they are not working. But Donald was well 
informed of what happened to people who accepted such 
invitations, and knew of many cases of men who had left 
such parties after dancing, as they thought, a few hours, 
only to find on reaching home that no one knew them and 
that their great-grandsons were old men. So he ran for 
his life, and averred that all the way to Tobermory he 
heard the fairies pursuing him. 

The story reminds one somewhat of the tale of Tam 0” 
Shanter, chased by the witches; and the record is that 
Donald was in the habit of absorbing the same kind of 
inspiration, so that no one believed in the fairies, but 
assumed that Donald had looked too long on the cup which 
both cheers and inebriates. 

Less than two miles south of the point where the road 
leaves Loch Don it strikes Loch Spelve, a land-locked sea- 
loch still more remarkable than Loch Don, for it is very 
much larger, and is almost divided in two by Ardura Hill, 
which rises steeply to a height of 709 feet, with the summit 
of the road across it reaching 600 feet. In the earlier days of 
motoring many cars used to stick before reaching the summit, 
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and the first post-car which ran between Craignure and 
Lochbuie often required the help of its passengers to push 
it up the last few yards. It is a beautifully wooded hill, at 
the northern base of which the road through Glen More 
strikes off the shore road. On that same side of the hill, 
near the foot, is Ardura House, which looks out from its 
elevated position across Loch Spelve and the low country 
reaching to Loch Don. Its walls are whitewashed, and 
with the sun shining on it through the trees as it is approached 
from the south it is exceedingly attractive. 

At the foot of the hill, close to Ardura House, the River 
Lussa flows into Loch Spelve. It is one of the two biggest 
and best rivers in Mull, emptying the chain of four lochs 
which lie in the hollow close to the Iona road through 
Glen More, at a distance of about five miles from Loch 
Spelve. Those lochs are in Gleann a Chaiginn Mhoir. 
The Lussa is a fine river for salmon, grilse, and sea-trout ; 
and the configuration of Loch Spelve, opening into the 
Firth of Lorn, and spreading widely to north and south, 
with shallow shores, shingly and sandy in many parts, 
encourages the run of the fish, It also encourages something 
less desirable, which shall form the subject of the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HOW THE “SCRINGERS” CAME 
AND WENT 


In the summer and autumn the island of Mull is at the 
height of its activity, for there is first the expectation of the 
sportsmen and then there is their presence, while there are 
many holiday visitors whose only opportunities of sport 
are to be found in sea-fishing, which provides a delightful 
element of sport with little expense beyond the hire of a 
boat. At the same time, it must not be assumed that the 
permanent inhabitants of the island hibernate during the 
winter months, or in the spring. For in those months the 
cattle have to be fed, the sheep on the hills have to be care- 
fully watched, the land has to be treated for its next crops, 
it has to be ploughed, and the seed has to be sown. Later 
on the peat has to be cut and dried and stacked ; while there 
are many other things which occupy the period of the short 
days and the long nights. So there is plenty of life during 
the whole year, and the “ struggle for existence” goes on 
there as elsewhere. 

But the long days and the sportsmen stimulate life. They 
come first for the salmon and sea-trout ; after a short season 
of that sport the grouse are ready too and are believed to 
take an interest in the approach of “the twelfth”; finally the 
deer-stalking season crowns the sporting year. So every 
young man who has been out in the bigger world earning 
money during the winter is glad to be among his native hills 
again as a ghillie for the fisherman or the gunner. He does 
not really love the big city ; but he does love his own hills ; 
and that love and the sporting instinct lead him home. 
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When the sun of June shines strongly, the salmon and sea- 
trout begin to swim round the shores of our beautiful island, 
seeking the fresh water. In July the fish come up in larger 
numbers. They can scent the fresh water; or perhaps 
they know the locality, and search for the very stream in 
which they spent their infancy ; in fact, some believe that 
they have never been very far away fromit. And this belief 
receives a good deal of support from the number of marked 
grilse and salmon which have been caught in or near the 
very water in which they were placed after marking. ‘There 
is no lack of streams in Mull, for the clouds are liberal to 
profusion in their gifts there. In one locality I remember 
a month of August in which there were 12.9 inches of rain, 
and only five days with none. So the streams are some- 
times very full and rapid. The biggest and best rivers are 
the Bellart and the Aros in the northern part, with the Forsa, 
the Lussa, and the Colodoir in the southern part. The 
Aros, the Forsa, and the Lussa, all flow into the Sound of 
Mull; the Colodoir and the Bellart into the western seas. 
And then there is the River Uisg, very short, but draining a 
very big loch, Loch Uisg, into the great bay or gulf known 
as Loch Buie. ‘The localities of these rivers are very im- 
portant for the understanding of the description which now 
follows. 

May and June are dry months, in which the lochs and 
lochans are drained down almost to their lowest levels. The 
streams in some cases are reduced to a mere trickle in con- 
sequence, while other beds become quite dry. If the 
summer be rather rainy the streams may remain full, and 
the salmon and sea-trout do not dally long in the brackish 
water at the mouths. But it is seldom that the months of 
May and June, and the early part of July, are so wet as to 
keep the streams at a satisfactory level; and then there is 
great anxiety on the part of the keepers and ghillies and of 
any sportsmen who may be on the spot. 

Most of the streams have mouths which are a good deal 
choked up with glacial or fluvial boulders and small stones, 
which make a barrier. In the little estuaries and bays out- 
side the numerous mouths the salmon and sea-trout accumu- 
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late. In a moderately dry season there may be considerable 
accumulations, until the first “spate”? or rain-flood— 
usually about the middle of July—fills the river beds.. Then 
the fish “run”; and in a few days the angler may have 
good sport with sea-trout in the lochs, and with salmon in 
the many pools with which the longer rivers abound. And 
either of these kinds, freshly run, will give a sportsman as 
much fight as he wants. 

But if the first “ spate” is delayed, then there is great 
watching—or there ought to be. And everyone is afraid 
that ‘“‘ the scringers will come.” ‘The term “ scringers ” 
may puzzle a good many people. It is applied to the people 
who “ scringe”’ the bay, that is, who poach the fish in a 
particularly wily, effective, and wholesale manner. The 
streams which flow into the Sound of Mull are in special 
danger, for a reason which will be apparent as we proceed. 
Of these, the Lussa receives a flattering amount of attention ; 
but the Uisg receives perhaps a little more. The reason is 
that both of these rivers flow into large sea-lochs, Loch 
Spelve and Loch Buie, which have extensive shores in which 
the fish gather. 

My thoughts are now concentrated on the latter part. It 
is on the south of the island, and admittedly the most 
picturesque part, where the widely opening loch receives 
twice daily the floods of the mighty Atlantic. Away from 
the sea, there extends into the mountains a magnificent 
valley, a continuation of the basin of the bay. It breaks into 
two glens, of which one is the home of the long Loch Uisg, 
while the other is Gleann a Chaiginn Mhoir, containing the 
beautiful chain of four lochs which empty into the River 
Lussa, flowing down Glen More into the Sound. 

There are two classes of people in the whole world—those 
who are sportsmen and those who are not. ‘The sportsmen 
in the valley—that is, everybody, men and women—look 
out to sea in the morning to guess the richness of the 
approaching “run”; and they look into the sky at night 
to read the signs of a coming “‘ spate.”” But it is whispered 
that in a beautiful town not far away, itself standing upon 
a beautiful mountain-circled bay, naughty men who are not 
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sportsmen also look into the sky—to see whether it will be 
dark enough to doa nefarious deed. And that deed is—to 
“ scringe ”? our bay. 

There was one year when the rain did not come until well 
on in August. So the salmon and sea-trout were tumbling 
over each other in the bay, and we were all most watchful. 
This is how they come. They do not like the moonlight, 
so they choose a night when her ladyship is not shining. 
Darkness descends, and the shadows of the hills are black 
upon the bay. Silence falls, broken only by an occasional 
splash or the call of a night bird. We sleep—or the 
scringers hope that we do. The call of the night bird, it 
has even been suggested, may be made by a friend of the 
scringers ontheshore. Suddenly, round Rudha na Faoilinn, 
which means the ‘ Point of the Seagull,” a boat glides 
silently and cautiously. It has crossed from the mainland, 
carefully calculating its time for the fifteen odd miles. Now 
they are so far within the bay that there is a risk of the sail 
making a blot against the sky to the eye of a possible watcher ; 
so down it comes and they take to their muffled oars. 

If nothing occurs to startle them, they get right within a 
little bight which contains the mouth of the principal 
stream. Then they put two men ashore. Sometimes 
these men walk dry over the sandy beach and the rocks: at 
other times they wade waist-deep in the water. They 
carry the end of a “scringe”’ net, which I believe is practi- 
cally a seine net, while the other end is held by the men in 
the boat. Both sets of men move parallel with each other, 
and if there is an alarm the men on the shore are hoisted 
into the boat in a trice, up goes the sail, and they soon dis- 
appear. 

But if there is no alarm they cross the mouth of the 
stream, proceed in the same way across the mouth of a smaller 
stream, next visit two smaller bays, and finish up by empty- 
ing the nets of the legal salmon fisherman at the station in 
the bay. Without any further precaution they hoist the 
sail and go merrily off with a varied catch of salmon, grilse, 
and sea-trout. And this is “scringing.” The fish will 
probably be on the London market within twenty-four 
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hours, looking as respectable as if they had been legitimately 
caught ; but some do say that they need never go so far. 
Another night the scringers will visit the mouth .of the 
Lussa, and nowadays they even use a motor-boat. But 
they are not the only offenders. I have seen a trawler, in 
broad daylight and with its identity marks covered, enter 
Loch Buie and trawl all around the bay, going off with 
impunity and a good catch, for we knew that the bay was 
full at the time. It is not much use to talk about the island 
crofter improving his condition by fishing when this can 
be done all through the Western Isles. 

In a particular year of which I have glowing memories, 
we all watched. Everything was to be done very quietly ; 
the tenant for the season was on the spot; and he spared 
neither trouble nor expense. Neil, a trusted man, was on 
watch a mile towards the entrance into the bay. My 
window overlooked the bay, about one hundred yards from 
the beach. At two o’clock in the morning a shower of 
gravel hit my window with a rattle like musketry, and a 
voice in a Highland whisper roared, “‘ The scringers are in 
the bay.” As the same energy was displayed in calling the 
rest of us, we were not surprised when we met on the beach 
to find that no “ scringers”’ were visible. However, we 
were consoled by the remark, made with Highland cheerful- 
ness, ‘‘ Ach, it will pe likely they will pe comin’ again.” 

They did come again, and very soon, for they could not 
afford to delay. Ronald the Deerstalker would not delegate 
the watching to anyone this time; so he watched night 
after night, finally putting up a tent near the shore, but 
under cover. His eye is clear, his brain is alert, and he can 
see in the darkness like a cat. They came. But they saw 
the tent and did not like it. So almost before they had 
rounded the “ Point of the Sea-gull ” they were away again. 
As it happened, Ronald was not in the tent: he had taken 
a walk and was a couple of miles nearer the point. 

They came again the next night, and this time they took 
an unfair advantage of Ronald, for it was the preparation 
for the Christian Sabbath—in other words, it was in the 
small hours of Saturday night and Sunday morning. Know- 
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ing Ronald’s piety, the tent did not worry them. But 
Ronald had not left everything to Providence ;_ he was still 
watching, and he had his deerstalking rifle with him. It 
annoyed him very much that they should not only break the 
Sabbath themselves but compel him to do so also. He 
cunningly allowed the two men to land ; and then he care- 
fully placed a rifle bullet first on one side of them and then 
on the other, spattering against a wall of rock. This was a 
hint which they could not ignore, and they went very quickly. 
Later in the day on that Sunday Ronald declared outside 
the Episcopal Church, where he was a regular worshipper 
during the season, “ It was the first time that I have taken 
a gun in my hand on the Sabbath day, and I hope I will be 
forgiven.” And the parson gave him every assurance. 

But they came again. We had everything nicely organ- 
ised for an attack on them by sea and land—that is, we had 
a boat ready to be launched. We assembled in silence—the 
deerstalker, the shooting tenant, two gamekeepers, the 
parson, and three game youths, Lauchie, Neil, and Donald. 
We allowed them to get close inshore ; and we proceeded to 
order our attack. But the gamekeepers would not enter 
the boat. A gamekeeper will take the risk of being shot ; but 
he does not like being drowned, and there was a tradition that 
in a previous naval action the Chief himself had been seized 
by the scringers in their escape and towed so far out to sea 
that he was nearly drowned. So the tenant and the game- 
keepers formed the land attack, while the parson captained 
the boat with a crew of four sturdy youngsters who were 
not afraid of the water. There was a division of opinion 
whether the boat should be kept just ready to be pushed off, 
or should be floated and kept ready between the shore and 
the reef; and the latter course, which proved the worse, 
was adopted. | 

The scringers came warily on, they and our land party 
getting nearer each other. We knew that their men would 
be landed in a few minutes and that their net would be 
down. Our land party would give the signal and swoop 
down on them. We should attack them with a great dash 
from our hiding place. And great glory would result. But 
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in the meantime the current was running strongly and was 
floating us into the open. So the captain gave the order 
very quietly, “ Back water.” Perhaps he ought to have 
ascertained beforehand the Gaelic for ‘‘ back water,” but 
it cannot be helped now; the youthful and ardent crew 
took it for the signal to attack; and we went off with a good 
Highland yell which awoke the echoes in the hills. 

The scringers did not wait for any more ; and the keepers 
on shore swore in Gaelic until their vocabulary gave out and 
they had to take to English, which is reputed to contain 
more swear words than any language in the world. But the 
watching was over for that season, for the rain and the 
“spate” came the same day, and that evening the salmon 
and sea-trout “ran.” ‘They swam up the stream like an 
army, in ranks five abreast, the heads of those behind almost 
touching the tails of those in front. The sight was so fine 
that everyone turned out to see it; and when it got too 
dark to see, we could hear the swish as they made their way 
upstream. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


FROM LOCHBUIE TO LOCH 
SPELVE 


Tue valley of Lochbuie has been mentioned several times 
in the preceding chapters, mostly in passing. Looking 
around its area is like observing a great amphitheatre, with 
Ben Buie to the north-west and Craig Ben to the north- 
east, Gleann a Chaiginn Mhoir forming a pass between the 
two mountains, both of which rise far above 2000 feet. I 
learn from the New Statistical Account that this valley is 
called the Magh, which is a Gaelic word meaning a plain, 
but I have never heard any inhabitant use the term. I 
also learn that the plain is dominated by a mountain called 
Ben Mhaigh, meaning the mountain of the plain; but I 
have never heard that name either. Then there is a pass 
which leads from Lochbuie to Loch Spelve, bounded on 
the north by Craig Ben and on the south by the great 
peninsula which forms the Laggan deer forest and the 
Croggan sheep farm and grouse moor. ‘This pass is mainly 
filled by Loch Uisg, which is about two and a half miles 
long. But the Account does not mention it, nor does it 
mention the two mountains. But it states that close to 
Lochbuie House is a fresh-water lake named Loch Stran- 
amban, “ five miles in circumference,” and it describes the 
features of the loch and its surroundings in such a way that 
it is evident that Loch Uisg is meant. It further explains 
that the farm on which Lochbuie House stands has the 
distinctive name of Magh. 

These differences suggest that the writer of the Account, 
the parish minister of Torosay, did not in 1843 know the 
ground very well ; which is not at all strange, for I under- 
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stand that there was not at that time the beautiful road 
which now runs through the great pass by the side of Loch 
Uisg. The district is even now difficult to get at, and in 
those days it must have been almost inaccessible except 
on horseback. He may have had an old map with those 
names on it, but they are not known locally now. 

It is interesting to know that Lochbuie House was built 
on a farm, and that is borne out by the fact that the ground 
all round the house, forming the “ home farm ” and the gar- 
dens, consists of excellent growing soil, evidently cultivated 
for generations. I take it that Ben Mhaigh is Craig Ben. 

The great valley contains a village of crofters, lining the 
side of the road and filling the space between it and the 
slopes of Ben Buie. Between the road and the home farm 
is an extensive area of grassland, with a considerable ad- 
mixture of reedy and boggy soil, on which the crofters have 
rights of pasturage. A very attractive stream flows down 
Gleann a Chaiginn Mhoir, with many little trout pools, 
and after flowing through the pasture land enters the sea 
at Toomeran Lodge, the stream itself being named the 
Toomeran. ‘The pasturage lies so low and is so flat that it 
is difficult to drain it, but it is better drained now than it 
was a few years ago. 

The main avenue to Lochbuie House enters from the 
modern road about a mile from the sea, close to Loch Uisg 
at the end where it becomes the River Uisg ; but there is 
another and a shorter avenue which begins at the mouth 
of the Toomeran, passing the house and meeting the main 
avenue where the River Uisg enters the sea after running 
parallel most of its way with that avenue. Both avenues 
are beautifully wooded. 

Close to the mouth of the Uisg stand three houses which 
are symbolical of the history of the Maclaines of Lochbuie. 
The present mansion has not much history attached to it. 
It is a substantial stone building rough-cast on the outside, 
and with ample accommodation. Its style is that of the 
Adam period, brought down to the bed-rock of simplicity, 
which means that it is devoid of ornamentation, beyond the 
fact that it has a symmetrical frontage, the central part 
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projecting slightly in front of the main line and being 
surmounted by a pediment. The front faces the south, 
with an inspiring outlook on the beautiful bay, and is three 
storeys in height. ‘Three dormer windows appear above the 
topmost storey somewhat far back in the roof. There is a 
low wing on either end, probably of later date than the 
central block, and each of these ends has a further addition 
made within the last fifteen years and adding considerably 
to the size of the house. There are only about eighty or a 
hundred years of family history involved in this house. 

It is an education in the study of the advance of comfort 
to leave this very modern house and go to its predecessor, 
which is only a few steps away and forms now a coachyard, 
garage, stables, and hayloft. This second house is ap- 
proached by a wall with a good archway forming an entrance 
to the courtyard ; I have seen the same kind of arrangement 
in the old French province of Picardy—a house half farm- 
house, half chateau. Opposite the archway, on the north 
side of the courtyard, is the residential part of the house, 
the windows of which must have been filled up when it was 
turned into a hayloft. But it had its moments of glory, 
and one of these is commemorated by a stone in the wall 
on which is the following inscription: “ After leaving Moie 
Castle, the Lochbuie family resided in this house from 
1752 to 1790, and it was in this house that Dr Johnson and 
Mr Boswell were entertained in 1773 by John Maclaine, 
xvii. Laird of Lochbuie.” 

Dr Johnson had evidently made a journey across the 
Ross of Mull, and wrote: “Our afternoon journey was 
through a country of such gloomy desolation, that Mr 
Boswell thought no part of the Highlands equally terrific, 
yet we came without any difficulty, at evening, to Lochbuy, 
where we found a true Highland laird, rough and haughty, 
and tenacious of his dignity; who, hearing my name, 
enquired whether I was of the Johnstones of Glencoe, or of 
Ardnamurchan.” ‘The point of this lies in the fact that 
the translation of the Doctor’s name into Gaelic gave the 
Highland name Macian, which is represented by the two 
branches which old Lochbuie mentioned. 
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About fifty yards to the south-east of this house stands 
the old Moy Castle, a building of real historic and anti- 
quarian interest and beauty. It is a grand old “keep,” 
of great height, but now roofless and therefore tending 
towards ruin. It is covered with ivy, and it would be 
difficult to state its age. It has a battlemented top, with 
bartizan turrets, and its upper masonry indicates that it 
had on its roof a crow-stepped addition belonging to the 
days of increasing comfort and peace. ‘There is some very 
characteristic broken corbelling at the top, and the castle 
is a charming example of the domestic architecture of a 
Scottish barony of the end of the sixteenth century and the 
beginning of the seventeenth. On its features it can only 
be said to date from about the year 1600; but the lower 
walls may be hundreds of years earlier, as it is practically 
certain that the outcropping rock on which it stands has 
been the site of a stronghold from prehistoric times. There 
must at one time have been a wall enclosing a very con- 
siderable area and extending perhaps as far as the site of 
the third house. In times of stress the cattle would be 
assembied there, while the tower would form the inner 
defence. The name “ Moy” is evidently connected with 
the name “‘ Magh ” already mentioned. ‘There is another 
Moy in Scotland, Moy Hail, near Inverness, standing by 
the side of Moy Loch and the seat of the Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh. ‘The writer on that district in the New Statts- 
tical Account gives the name as the same as Magh, a plain. 

On our way to the outer world from Lochbuie, whether 
we take the road from the short avenue, past S. Kilda’s 
Church and Parsonage and the crofter village, or the long 
avenue, we come out on the road which runs by the side of 
Loch Uisg to Kinloch Spelve. It is a delightful example 
of a road through charming scenery. The mountains rise 
on one side, and the loch is below on the other side of the 
traveller. There are ups and downs, twists and turns, and 
every turn exposes a new and beautiful view. On the 
opposite side, which is the long peninsula of the deer forest, 
the mountains rise abruptly all the length of the loch, are 
well wooded, and present wild scenery. 
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At Kinloch Spelve the road carries on ahead to Craig- 
nure, but another branches off to the east past Croggan, 
past the entrance to Loch Spelve from the Firth of Lorn, 
and round to the south by that firth, until it stops at the 
farm of Portfield, one of those on the Lochbuie estate, and 
forming the northern limit of the deer forest peninsula. 
The road is good, and the view across Loch Spelve in every 
direction is expansive and charming, with more of gentle- 
ness and peace in its expression than of wildness or grandeur ; 
but it certainly does express loneliness. Many years ago 
I cycled to Croggan Pier one night after rain to meet a 
friend and his son who were arriving by steamer, bringing 
their bicycles, their luggage to follow by cart next day. 
For the seven miles home in the dark I arranged that I 
should go first, the son next, and his father last, and we 
were to keep in touch by hallooing. It worked all right in 
a way: I hallooed and the boy hallooed, but after two 
miles the father’s halloos ceased. The boy was afraid to 
lose me, so he kept hallooing, and I kept answering, and 
we two arrived all right at S. Kilda’s Parsonage. Next 
morning I went out as a search-party, and found that the 
father had been unhorsed in the mud, and after remounting 
had failed to pick up the halloo. But he had managed to 
return to the pier and find refuge in a cottage. 

The name which I have already quoted as applied to the 
Loch Uisg—Loch Stranamban—leads me to relate what 
was given to me as a tradition, about which I was sceptical. 
But there may be good ground for it. This tradition is 
that originally there was no Loch Uisg, but merely a river 
flowing through the valley. The tradition also says that 
there is a village at the bottom of the loch, and that there 
is a water-horse which has its abode in the loch. The 
reader is not obliged to swallow the water-horse, but it is a 
curious creature of Gaelic mythology. 

“Stranamban ” is evidently a corruption of “ Strath- 
nam-ban,” which I take it means “ the broad valley of the 
fair people.” If the loch were not there “ the broad valley” 
would be a true description, for the loch is not deep: and 
I have often been struck by the ruggedness of the surface 
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where the loch becomes the River Uisg. The tradition 
may be one as old as the Bronze Age for that matter ; and 
it may embody the record of a new people who invaded 
the land and occupied the valleys by preference. The loch 
merely drains the rainfall of the surrounding hills, and the 
recent geological work states that there never has been a 
connection with Loch Spelve. The natural damming is at 
the Loch Buie end, and may have taken place in almost 
historical times. ‘The present Laird, Sir Richard Garton, 
has built a small dam and sluice at that end, much like the 
“‘barrage”’ which one finds on Swiss rivers. By it he hopes 
to regulate the outflow so that there can be at all times 
sufficient water to enable the salmon to run; and this little 
dam makes a wonderful difference in the height of the 
water in the loch. 

The water-horse is one of the most terrifying creatures 
of the Gaelic imagination, for it devours all animals which 
come within its power, although it may for a time be 
subdued by man and made to work. Mull seems to have 
been a centre of the belief. The creature appears in stories 
in Waifs and Strays, Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands, 
and Popular Tales of the West Highlands. Generally speak- 
ing, it had the appearance of an ordinary horse, but lived in 
a loch or river. Sometimes it had a slimy appearance with 
water-weeds in its mane and webbed feet instead of hoofs. 
Often it mingled with the other horses at night and went 
home with them in the morning. If the cow-shackle were 
put on its neck or.a cap on its head the horse could be 
worked or ridden and was very good. But if either of 
these things were forgotten the horse would rush into the 
loch with the rider or with the team and its driver and 
would devour them. 

One tale is of the son of the tenant of Aros, a young man 
who was on his way home on foot when he met a horse 
which he thought was one of his father’s. He caught it 
and mounted it to ride home, but was dragged into Loch 
Frisa by it. 

Another tale is of the son of the Strong Man. It is a 
very long tale of a kind of Celtic Hercules, to whom no 
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task could be assigned too great for him to accomplish. 
One of his struggles is with a water-horse which came out 
of a loch at night and swallowed one of the pair of horses 
with which the man was ploughing. After many beatings 
had failed to make it disgorge the swallowed horse, he 
harnessed it to the plough and kept it ploughing all night. 
Then he drove it home, threw it on its back, “ grallached ” 
it, and drew out the swallowed horse, alive and well. 
These and other doings of an apparently good-tempered 
and industrious giant so terrified those for whom he was 
working that they left the “ town” and everything in it 
to him and fled. 

The extent of the estate of Lochbuie may be realised by 
the following list of farms—Croggan, Auchnafurst, Dalmaha 
and Drimnatain, Barachandraman, Rossal and Derrynaculen, 
Cameron, Glenbyre, Kinlochspelve, Home Farm, and 
Laggan Parks. That means an area from the Forest 
Peninsula right across country to the shores of Loch Scridain, 
and from Ardura Hill to the sea at Lochbuie and along to- 
wards Carsaig. But in addition to these there is quite a 
number of “ two-penny-lands,” “ penny-lands,” and “ half- 
penny-lands”’ mentioned in a “‘ legal instrument” of which 
my scanty legal knowledge does not enable me to give a 
more precise description. A copy of this document is 
in my temporary possession and contains a mention of 
caves called “‘ Uabhachaleachdastavin,” which is fairly good 
for a single word. ‘This is the extensive estate which passed 
into the hands of the trustees of the late Sir Stephen Gatty 
after litigation, and afterwards into the possession of the 
present Laird, Sir Richard Garton, by purchase. 

The story of “ Lochbuie’s Two Herdsmen ” differs from 
most Gaelic stories in that it is one of grim humour. It is 
very long, and unlike other tales it specifies the year, which 
it gives as 1602. In that case the Chief of Lochbuie was 
either John Mor Maclean or his son Hector. The Chief 
had summarily hanged a man that day in the wood, and was 
in the evening entertaining some of his gentlemen in the 
mansion, of which the name is given in Gaelic as ‘‘ Mheigh ” 
—meaning Moy Castle. He wagered that one of his 
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followers would be brave enough to go to the wood and take 
a shoe off the foot of the man who was hanging there, 
and he called for his big lad MacFadyen to doit. And 
MacFadyen said he would, and set out. In the meantime 
two of his herdsmen had concocted a scheme that they 
would steal one of Lochbuie’s oxen. One was to steal it 
and take it to the other, so that one could say that he had 
not stolen it, and the other could say that he had not taken 
it home. 

They made a fire in the wood, near the hanging man ; 
and the man who was to receive the ox was sitting by the 
fire when MacFadyen arrived. MacFadyen thought the 
hanged man had come to life or that it was his ghost, so he 
bolted back and told Lochbuie. A cripple chided him for 
want of courage, and setting the cripple on his shoulders 
MacFadyen went off again. ‘This time the man at the 
fire saw him and thought he was his friend. So a conver- 
sation of cross purposes took place, giving MacFadyen the 
impression that the corpse meant to eat the cripple. This 
gave him a double fright and he dropped the cripple and 
bolted again, followed by the cripple. The watcher went 
after them to make his excuses to the Chief, thinking he had 
been discovered. In the meantime the accomplice arrived 
with the ox, and seeing the man hanging, thought it was 
his friend, who had been discovered. So he took him 
down, carried him to his friend’s wife, and they buried him 
in the garden. 

When the other plotter arrived at “ Mheigh ” the Chief 
himself got such a fright that he would not admit him at 
first. At last he was convinced by the man’s entreaties, 
admitted him and forgave him, and the company thought 
it a great joke. 

Next, this man set out for home, but his wife refused to 
admit him, saying that he had been hanged and buried. 
He then went to the house of his accomplice, who gave 
him the same assurance. But at last all was cleared up ; 
and the Chief gave each herdsman an ox and a boll of meal 
every year afterwards in memory of the joke. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


DEERSTALKING AND THE 
LAGGAN FOREST 


‘Tuere were always red deer about Lochbuie as in other 
parts of Mull, but it was in the year 1870 that the Laggan 
deer forest was actually fenced in and formed. ‘The shore 
just below is called the Laggan shore, and the ancient 
village lay there in an excellent position for combined 
crofting and fishing. But that was far back. In the 
course of time the crofting village was transferred to its 
present position as described in the preceding chapter ; 
and now the site of the old village is known by a line of 
mounds of stone. The late Maclaine of Lochbuie—he 
who died in 1909—told me that when he was a boy there 
were still the remains of an old orchard which belonged to 
the village of Laggan. 

The village is interesting as having been the indirect 
means of preserving a large number of the folk-tales 
collected and published by the Rev. D. Macinnes in 
Volume II. of Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. ‘The 
author states that he took down nine of the twelve tales 
from the dictation of Archibald MacTavish, shoemaker, 
Oban, who was in his seventy-fourth year by the time their 
joint labours were finished—that is, a good many years 
before the year 1890 in which the tales were published. 
MacTavish was a native of this village of Laggan, and had 
heard the tales from a tailor named Hugh MacLachlan, 
who lived in the same neighbourhood when MacTavish 
was a youth. It is a moderate calculation that they were 
old and popular before the year 1800, and they must have 
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formed the entertainment of generations of the villagers 
before that date. 

Above the site of the old village the hills rise to a height 
which varies from 1000 feet to more than 1300 feet, those 
in the southern part of the peninsula being higher than the 
others in the north. ‘They rise abruptly in cliffs, cut into 
by corries and gorges; there are many boulders; and 
bracken and heather abound. The area would really be an 
-island if it were not for the two necks of land less than half 
a mile broad and separated by the length of Loch Uisg, 
At each end, north and south, the peninsula stretches into 
the sea. The northern part is not included in the deer 
forest, but is a sheep farm and a grouse moor, while the 
forest occupies the larger southern part—the wildest and 
most rugged section of the peninsula, fully fenced in on 
the land side. 

Although the weather in Mull in the summer of 1925, 
from May onward, was magnificent, the stags were not 
“clean”? any earlier than usual. At the risk of being 
tedious to a reader who knows all about it, I may mention 
that “clean” means with the “velvet” cleared off the 
antlers. One explanation of the fact is that there is no 
“‘hand-feeding.” The red deer are in their natural state 
in the Laggan Forest. Guests of the Laird waited long- 
ingly for a report that clean stags were about. I think the 
stag must know that it is considered a breach of good 
manners towards him to shoot him before he has fully 
parted with the “ velvet,” for about the middle of August 
I came across four deer, of which two were young stags, 
quite suddenly as I rounded a hummock and entered a 
* corrie ” low down on the hills. ‘They merely had a long 
look at me from a distance of about fifty yards, and then 
trotted gracefully away. 

The lie of the peninsula from north-east to south-west, 
with the prevailing winds and the precipitous slopes, makes 
it almost impossible on some days to approach the herds in 
the ordinary way. It was on such a day, with the wind 
blowing more or less from a northerly direction, almost up 
to the force of a gale, and in steady rain that occasionally 
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developed into squally downpours, that we set out in a 
motor-boat to find a landing-place from which the stalk 
could be begun. ‘Through Loch Buie we went, round the 
Point of Gulls into the open seas of the Firth of Lorn and 
past Lord Lovat’s Cave, then between the cliffs and Frank 
Lockwood’s Island, until we rounded the Rudha nam Fear 
on the eastern side. 

Lord Lovat’s Cave was formerly known as Odin’s Cave, 
and possibly had some connection with the hardy North- 
men who worshipped Odin. It is sufficiently remarkable 
to merit a digression. It is a tremendous cavern washed 
out of the rock by the Atlantic waves, but it is now above 
the level of the sea by a few feet. The mouth is being 
rapidly choked up by the falls from the cliffs, and I know a 
great difference from the time when I saw it first in 1905. 
It is 300 feet in length, and was 140 feet high at its highest 
part, but now the floor is deeply covered with the fallen 
material. At the farther end, or near it, a narrow funnel 
goes down into another cave, which extends towards the 
sea, below sea-level I believe, but dry and clean. It is 
about 150 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 24 feet high, and it 
is rather impressive when one is in it to think that a sudden 
fall in the upper cave at the right spot would leave one as 
a specimen of the twentieth century homo insapiens for the 
inspection of the thirtieth century, perhaps, homo sapiens. 
Frank Lockwood’s Island was so named after the late 
Lochbuie’s brother-in-law. 

Soon after leaving this island we reached a little bay by 
the name of Port Ohirnie. Up till this time we had not 
seen any signs of deer, although we had scanned the summits 
of the hills all the way along. ‘This bay was the first place 
where we had a chance of landing, and it gave us about the 
only opportunity of being able to work up against the 
wind. ‘There is a very nice shingly beach; but it was no 
use to us as the seas were breaking over it to a height of ten 
or twelve feet. So we backed the dinghy up to some 
partly sheltered rocks and got ashore one by one as the 
swell allowed us. 

Then we began the climb, the two keepers leading, the 
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sportsman and I following; and it was grilling work 
getting up a cliff almost like a side of a house, through wet 
bracken and heather which often covered boulders.. We 
were part of the time in a watercourse. I had been so 
misguided as to clothe myself in an old trench coat, and to 
carry a camera and a dozen plates. 

The first climb can only have been about 500 feet, which 
gave us a view of a corrie. But it was empty. So we 
_ descended and tried another climb. This was varied by a 
march round the hillside and a further climb, which took 
us near the 800-feet level. Here we did some crawling 
and were rewarded by seeing a herd as we turned a bend. 
But they were all hinds. We descended a couple of 
hundred feet, did another march, another climb, another 
crawl, and sighted a herd with stags. ‘They were on the 
other side of a glen; there was no possibility of crossing 
the glen without the deer seeing us; and there was no 
stag so placed as to give a chance of a successful shot from 
the position which we occupied. We descended a little 
distance and then followed the line of the ground parallel 
with the other side of the glen, did a very long crawl, and 
at last found ourselves well placed for a very long shot. As 
I lay in the heather behind a rock, hugging the camera with 
which I had already taken some apparently hopeless photo- 
graphs in the rain, it seemed an age before the shot rang 
out. But at last it did; a stag dropped; and the rest of 
the herd bolted. 

It was a moment of joy to us all, and we descended the 
slope, crossing the hollow to where the quarry lay, a very 
nice young stag of seven points. And now followed the 
ceremonial of the chase, with the “ dram ” and the “ gral- 
lach.” For any “ Sassenach ” who may read this it is to 
be explained that the stag is not taken away just as he falls ; 
all his internals are removed first, and this is “ grallaching ” 
the animal. Recently on a railway station bookstall I saw 
a coloured picture cover of a book by a popular novelist 
who probably knows more than his artist about deer- 
stalking: it represented a fallen stag, with quite a pretty 
man standing straddled across the neck of the dead animal 
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and brandishing a knife while he faced the same way as the 
stag. A charming girl is racing towards him across the 
moor at a quite impossible pace. ‘The man is holding the 
knife as if he is going to give a hefty downward stab in the 
neck. It need only be said that the “ grallach ” does not 
begin at that end. 

After the “ grallach ” followed the suggestion, prompted 
by either the old custom, or the “ dram,” or both, that the 
Padre should be “ blooded,” as it was my first stag, although 
I had only stalked him with a camera. So was performed 
that ceremony, of which a record remains entitled ‘‘ Blood- 
ing the Padre.” 

The next trouble was to get the stag down the hill; and 
that trouble was surmounted by calling the two men who 
had been left with the boat. All who have seen Landseer’s, 
Cooper’s, or Wilkie’s paintings know that a pony ought to be 
in waiting, so that his royal highness the stag may be taken 
home in style befitting his dignity. But instead, he was 
roped up well and dragged down the hill over a compara- 
tively clear heathery slope, his head being well guarded. 
It was rather an ignominious way in which to take him 
home—to carry him in a motor-boat and land him on a 
cement boat-slip. But his frontal bone and antlers are now 
in a position of great honour in the dining hall of the Laird. 

A short time afterwards I had an opportunity. of accom- 
panying another sportsman in the same forest. It was 
much the same weather but not the same wind; it blew 
harder and was much colder; there was a considerable 
mist ; and squalls of rain and sleet cut us painfully. We 
were able to take to the hills in the orthodox way, with a 
pony to carry the expected prey, and we reckoned to work 
from north or west to south or east. Again I had my 
camera, which shows that I am an optimist, but I discarded 
the trench coat, preferring the wetting to the weight. I 
got the wetting all right, but the day was worth it. 

We did almost all our climbing at once and were soon at 
a height of 1000 feet. The going was more interesting 
than on the earlier occasion, for the scenery is more open. 
We passed close to two of the fishing lochs, the Bishop’s 
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Loch and the Selous Loch, our view taking in the summit 
of Maol a Bhaird on the right hand and that of Coil a 
Bealaich on our left. A bend to the right and a tramp across 
an almost level moor, with Lochan na Nighinn, otherwise 
known as the “ Fairy Loch ”—although “ Nighinn ” means 
“ Maidens ” and not “ Fairies ”’—visible away to our left, 
carried us to the ridge of the watershed. Here we had a 
magnificent view of the Firth of Lorn, far below us, leaden- 
like in its disturbed surface except where the sun shone on 
it through rifts in the clouds. It was a wonderful spectacle 
with its myriads of islands and islets; and as I looked to 
north and east, over the hills and across the sea, I thought of 
Murdoch the Short on his expedition over those same hills 
to claim his own at Lochbuie. 

During this tramp we had often to shelter under the lee 
of rocks from lashing rain-storms carried on an icy blast. 
At last we descried two stags right on the sky-line at a 
great distance. To reach them meant retracing our steps 
a little to get the cover of a ridge; then a descent on the 
side of the Firth of Lorn; and after that an attempt to 
work round into a suitable position. 

We started. Suddenly, as we reached a ridge overlooking 
a grassy corrie, we found ourselves looking down over the 
edge upon a herd. We were tramping so boldly, expecting 
nothing at the moment, that we might easily have been 
seen ; and so great was the shock to our optical nerves that 
we all flopped down in the same instant without a murmur, 
as if we had been shot. ‘The stags were feeding with their 
heads towards us, so that it was some time before we could 
do anything but lie low. At last the fellow which had 
been marked down raised his head ; and a moment after- 
wards he gave a couple of bounds and dropped, shot through 
the heart. 

After the usual ritual we mounted the carcase on the 
back of the pony, reluctant but obedient when his head 
was covered by a coat. Then he set us a pace which it was 
difficult to follow, the procession ending in front of the 
Laird’s house. In due time the head will be rewarded 
with an honour similar to that accorded to the other. 
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I wonder if many people know what becomes of the 
antlers when the stags shed them ? Probably some people 
are not aware that the antlers are shed every winter, and 
that the stag becomes then a comparatively humble animal. 
The antlers are seldom found. A young keeper tells me 
that the deer eat them. But the old keepers know better, 
although they will not tell you unless you have got well 
into their confidence and have some understanding of their 
mythology. The red deer are the cattle of the Fairies. 
No red deer is ever found dying of old age, for the Fairies 
take them away. And they also hide the antlers when the 
stags have shed them. 

Besides the red deer of the forest there are wild goats, 
which I am told give even better sport than the stags. 
The tradition is that they are the descendants of goats which 
were on board the Spanish Galleon of Tobermory. If so, 
they have a long pedigree; and now they are very wild 
indeed, and very pugnacious. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HOW MURDOCH THE SHORT 
CAME TO HIS OWN 


In sequence of time this tale perhaps ought to come after 
that in the next chapter ; but its locality places it natur- 
ally before the other, as connected with the hills and 
corries of the Laggan deer forest. It concerns the Macleans 
of Lochbuie. ‘Their origin in common with the Macleans 
of Duart from Gillian nan Tuaidh—Gillian of the Battle- 
axe—is accepted ; and Lachlan Lubanach, son of Ian Dubh, 
is the first of Duart, while Hector Reganach, another son, 
is the first of Lochbuie. But according to story or history 
Lochbuie was at that cime a possession of the Macfadyens, 
the Chief of whom merely allowed Reganach to build the 
fortalice of “ Mheigh” or Moy, doubtless giving a certain 
amount of land to him asa retainer. But Hector Reganach 
made Moy a starting point, and soon expelled Macfadyen 
completely from his lands. This is given as happening in 
the period between 1370 and 1390. 

Then we are told that Murchadh Gearr, or Murdoch the 
Short, was heir of Lochbuie about the year 1400, his father 
being Ian Bearnach, or John the Toothless, while history 
tells that Murchadh was Chief of Lochbuie in the reign of 
James I. of Scotland, who began to reign in 1406. ‘The 
genealogy of the family gives him as the son of Hector 
Reganach. So there is something out of joint somewhere ; 
and this must be forgotten in the story if it is to run 
smoothly. Or we may claim “ poetic licence,” and say 
that Ian Bearnach was the son of Hector Reganach, and 
then Murchadh Gearr can with satisfaction stand in as the 
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son of Ian Bearnach, who had an elder son, Eoghain a 
Chinn Bhig. Murdoch the Short thus becomes the his- 
toric Murdoch, which is just exactly what we want, His 
brother Eoghain, or Hugh of the Little Head, was killed in 
circumstances which shall be told in the next chapter. 

The Chief of Duart seized John the Toothless and took 
possession of his lands, putting his own son in residence. 
The name of the Chief of Duart is not given in the story, 
but by a comparison of genealogies he ought to have been 
either Lachlan Lubanach, who died in 1405, or his son 
Eachan Ruadh nan Cath—Red Hector of the Battles—who 
was killed at Harlaw in 1411. I prefer Red Hector, therefore 
he shall be the man. 

Duart sent John the Toothless to an island, one of the 
Treshnish group named Cairnburgh or Kerneburg, which 
had on it a very strong castle ; and as his prisoner was now 
without an heir Duart determined that he would keep him 
without one. Apparently the toothless one was a widower. 
But Duart did not know human nature as well as he ought 
to have known it, and he allowed the old man a female 
attendant, the ugliest and most ungainly and most ill- 
shapen young woman whom he could find in the country. 
Solitude and misfortune drew them together; and the 
fallen chief talked about his dead son and his own hard fate. 
Finally he married her. 

In the course of time a son was born, which rejoiced the 
heart of Lochbuie. Some accounts say that twins were 
born, a boy and a girl; that Duart knew of the birth but 
did not know of the boy; and that he did not trouble 
himself about a girl. Lochbuie rejoiced in again having 
an heir, yet he and his wife were greatly worried by the 
problem of keeping the knowledge of the heir from the 
Chief of Duart. But there were Mackinnons not far away 
who sympathised with the exiled Chief of Lochbuie, and 
the Macfies of Colonsay were closely connected with the 
Mackinnons, and a Macfie dwelt at the head of Loch Spelve. 
So the mother and child were sent quietly to Macfie, who 
is also known as Macduffie, for his clan is the clan Duffie. 
The mother remained there some time until it was clear 
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that the child was likely to grow up. Then she returned 
to her husband at Cairnburgh. John the Toothless had 
directed his wife that the child was to be baptised Murchadh 
Gearr, which means Murdoch the Short, or perhaps merely 
the affectionate Little Murdoch, so that if father and son 
met in the long future the father should know his son. 

Little Murdoch was twelve years old before Red Hector 
of the Battles knew of his existence, and when the informa- 
tion at last reached that warlike chieftain he became very 
cross. So he set his spies on the move, and they carried 
word to him that the boy was living at a place called Arin- 
asliseig on the River Lussa, which flows into the loch, but 
not at Kinloch Spelve. The next move on the part of 
Red Hector was to send a party of men to seize and kill 
the boy. The party is said to have gone from Duart by 
boat, and to have sailed up Loch Spelve to the little bay 
on the north side of Ardura hill and peninsula. There 
they landed, marched up the Lussa, and found Macfie at 
work on his farm. ‘They demanded possession of the boy, 
but received the answer that Murdoch the Short was in a 
safe place of hiding and that Macfie would neither give him 
up nor name his hiding-place. If he did, he said, his own 
sons would execute vengeance on him for his perfidy. 

This gave the invaders a cue; and they went in search 
of Macfie’s three sons, whom they found. But the sons 
would not betray the trust either; so they killed the three, 
and then, going back to the father, they told what they had 
done and said that he need not be afraid to tell them now. 
As proof, they showed the father the gory heads of his sons. 
As he remained inflexible, they beheaded him too, and 
buried the four heads together in a place which bears a 
name in Gaelic meaning “the hillock of the four heads.” 
The news was carried to Murdoch, and he took refuge on 
an islet with a cave in it off the shore of Loch Buie, a little 
way along from the Laggan village, the name being Uamh 
Ghuaidhre. This hiding-place was also found, for it is not 
far from the castle of Mheigh, which was occupied by Red 
Hector’s men. But Murdoch was warned in time, and 
made his escape to Ireland. 
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Details vary as to his life in Ireland, but they agree that 
at the end of his stay of four years there he had spent a 
year and a day at the castle of the Earl of Antrim, whose 
custom was the ancient custom of the great Irish Chiefs, 
to receive visitors and to give them hospitality for that 
period without asking questions as to the reason for the 
visit or the identity of the visitor, unless the guest chose 
to give the information of his own will. As very often 
happened with the old knight errant, and at a still earlier 
period with the Fingalian heroes, Murdoch chose to 
remain unknown all the customary period; but at last at 
a great contest he distinguished himself by feats of strength 
and skill, some say at the ancient game of shinty, others say 
in deeds of arms as well. The result was that he revealed 
himself fully to the Earl, and the Earl sympathised so 
strongly with the young man, now eighteen years of age, 
that he offered him eighteen men, one for every year of 
his age, to be chosen by Murdoch, to go with him to 
recover his patrimony. 

Out of the volunteers, Murdoch chose his men, the Earl 
fitted them out with a good long-boat, with arms, and with 
other supplies, and the little band set out in the early 
summer for Lochbuie. ‘They did not sail into the loch, 
but rounded the Rudha nam Fear and sailed up the coast 
of the present deer forest until they came to the little bay 
or harbour known as Port a Ghlinne, about half-way along 
the peninsula. There they disembarked, at the entrance 
to a pretty glen known as Glen Libidil. They hid them- 
selves in the glen while their leader set out by himself on a 
reconnaissance. 

He climbed the side of the corrie and passed the Lochan 
na Nighinn on his right hand; then he rounded the 
shoulder of Creagh nam Fitheach, from which he was able 
to look down on Lochbuie; and after crossing the same 
moor which we crossed five hundred years later on our way 
home with the stag, he descended by the same corrie to 
the meadows at Laggan, and passed by the same rocks 
which we passed, on to the vicinity of the Castle of Mheigh. 
He wore no sumptuous apparel, but was dressed as a traveller 
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over the wilds, and when he arrived on the low ground he 
lay in hiding until the evening. 

In due time he saw a woman proceed to milk the cows, 
and he decided that it was the moment to obtain some 
information. So he crept up behind her, and suddenly 
laid his hand upon her shoulder. She was surprised by 
the sudden hand; and he was more surprised by her 
sudden cry, for it was “Dia le Murchadh,” which in English 
means “ God be with Murdoch.” 

“Why did you say ‘ God be with Murdoch,’ ” he asked, 
when both had recovered from their surprise ? And she, 
being a young woman and seeing a pretty young man in 
front of her who seemed to meditate no harm, became coy, 
and replied, ‘ Ach, it is only the silly thing that a woman 
says.” 

This did not satisfy Murdoch; but being a wise young 
man it did not trouble him, and he simply continued the 
conversation, until at last the milkmaid became com- 
municative, and told him the story of Murdoch, her 
foster-brother, whom she had not seen since he was a boy, 
and who was the rightful owner of Lochbuie and the 
Castle of Mheigh or Moy. 

** Would you know him if you saw him again ?” he asked. 
“Ach, no,” she replied. ‘‘ Had he any mark that you 
would know him by if you saw it?” he further inquired. 
“Yes,” said she, “ he had a mole under his right breast.” 
And then Murdoch bared his right breast and showed the 
veritable mole. This upset the milk pail, so to speak. 
For, as she was a young woman, and he was a young man, 
and also he was her long-lost foster-brother, she sprang up 
and threw her arms about his neck, with the cry, “ Ach, 
indeed you are Murdoch.” Now, a Highland milkmaid’s 
nut-brown arms are shapely and pretty, and at her work 
are bare up to the elbows ; so this was a great compliment, 
and a great indication to Murdoch that he was getting on 
very well. 

But he got on much better than that. For they sat 
down and proceeded to think out a plan by which Murdoch 
might come into his own without any chance of failure. 
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And the plan was the milkmaid’s. Murdoch was to bring 
his men down the following night, and they were to lie in 
wait near the castle. She was to arrange matters so that 
after dark the calves were to be allowed to break out of 
their enclosure and to join the cows. Then she was to 
rush excitedly out of the castle to separate the cows and 
the calves ; and Murdoch and his men were to rush in and 
beat down any opposition which might be met. 

“‘ But,” asked Murdoch, “are you sure that the gate- 
keeper will open the gate?” 

“* And indeed,” she answered, “‘ I am sure, for he is my 
own man.” 

“‘ But,” said Murdoch, “‘ your own man may be killed. 
How are we going to prevent that ?” 

“‘ Well, indeed,” was the stoical but not quite wifely 
reply, “‘leig an tearbull leis a chraicionn,” which means, 
“Jet the tail go with the hide.” And the saying has become 
a proverb to this day, when anyone means to say, “‘ Let the 
thing rip and take its chance.” 

Everything happened according to plan, and Little 
Murdoch obtained possession of the castle. Some accounts 
say that the door-keeper was killed and that there was a 
great slaughter. I am inclined to think that that is mere 
embroidery, for Murdoch was not a bloodthirsty young 
man, as the story itself shows, and the surprise was too 
complete to allow of effective resistance. So complete was 
it that Murdoch was able to enter the room in which 
Duart’s son was in bed—presumably Lachlan Bronnach, 
son of Red Hector of the Battles. Murdoch might have 
plunged his dirk into the heart of his rival, but instead of 
that he plunged it into the heart of the pillow, and asked, 
“Would you have treated me like that if I had been in 
your power?” Lachlan Bronnach acknowledged that 
Murdoch was acting generously. Then the two rival 
kinsmen entered into a bond of friendship which, to the 
credit of all concerned, both Duart and his son recognised 
as binding ; and Murdoch sent his rival home with honour. 

There are sometimes other incidents added to the story, 
but they are not essential to it; and sometimes the milk- 
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maid is said to be Murdoch’s foster-mother : I suppose it 
depends very largely on the story-teller’s feeling for the 
romantic. 

One version says that Murdoch had a half-sister who was 
married and wandered about the Ross of Mull in poverty 
with her children, always bearing in her mind a prophecy 
that Murdoch would come into his own. About this time 
a sheep was killed at a house where she was being enter- 
tained; and her eldest boy asked for the shoulder-blade, 
to practise a form of divination much trusted in the High- 
lands. After gazing earnestly at it for a time he jumped 
up, crying, “ Murchadh air grunnd Mhuile,” that is, 
“Murdoch is on Mull soil,” and immediately took to the 
hills, never stopping until he arrived at Moy and joined his 
uncle. 

Some of the particulars of this story seem to be derived 
from the history of John Og of Lochbuie, who was killed 
with his two elder sons a century later, leaving a young son 
who escaped to Ireland and married a daughter of the 
Earl of Antrim, as recorded in Chapter XXIII. 


CHAPTER XXX 


EOGHAIN A CHINN BHIG—EWEN 
OF THE LITTLE HEAD 


Tus tale, as already indicated, precedes that of Murdoch 
the Short in time. It has to be remembered, therefore, 
that Ewen was the son of Jan Bearnach’s youth and early 
marriage and was himself a married man when the action 
of the story opens; while Murdoch was the son of Bearnach’s 
old age, and also of his desolation. 

Gleann a Chaiginn Mhoir has been mentioned in these 
chapters as a beautiful glen which runs off the Lochbuie or 
Moy valley up between Ben Buie and Creach Beinn until 
it crosses Glen More and continues as Glen Forsa to Salen. 
Near the crossing are the four beautiful lochs, and in it 
is the Lussa River. The nearest loch to the crossing is 
Loch Scoban, sometimes written but never pronounced 
Loch Sgunbain. It is only about ten or twelve feet deep, 
and at one end it has an island on which are still the ruins 
of a castle. The island is artificial, and consequently it is 
reasonable to assume that the castle is of very ancient date, 
doubtless going back beyond history. It is, in fact, on the 
site of an old “‘ lake dwelling.” 

Eoghain a Chinn Bhig, whose name means Ewen or Hugh 
of the Little Head, lived in that castle with his wife. 
Whether the name belongs to him on account of his fate, 
or was given to him in his lifetime, the tale does not show ; 
but I am inclined to believe that he had it all along, that 
his head was originally small, and that there was very 
little init. And the story will bear out the last proposition. 

His wife is said to have been a Macdougall of Lorn; but 
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at that time the Macdougalls of Lorn had been merged in 
the Stewarts of Lorn by marriage. She is described as 
being immensely proud, which her family connection 
easily explains; and she did not like living in Scoban 
Castle, which its position as easily explains. But that 
glen was not the lonely place then which it is now, for in 
many parts as I have tramped through it I have seen the 
clearings, green and bright and smooth, where in former 
days there were little farms and big families. 

The lady was constantly urging her husband to ask more 
land and a better house from his father; and he had on 
more than one occasion been refused. But urged on by 
constant entreaties and by continuous nagging—for even 
great and noble dames are said to be not entirely free from 
this very vulgar habit—he tried it once again. On this 
occasion his father told him that he would give him nothing 
more, and that Hugh should have to wait until Moy and 
all would come to him in the course of nature. This made 
Hugh angry, and at last he struck his father, at that time 
an old man. Realising that he had committed both a 
crime and a sin, and that a Highland Chief would not 
take it quietly from a son, Hugh gathered his men for 
defence. 

Old Bearnach then appealed to his kinsmen at Duart, 
a fact which seems to support my supposition that the 
Duart of the time was his full cousin, Red Hector of the 
Battles. Red Hector gathered the Duart men and marched 
up Glen Forsa to attack Hugh, who had received a band of 
men from his wife’s country of Lorn, while the Bearnach 
marched his men up Gleann a Chaiginn Mhoir. 

But just before this march of the men, Ewen had been 
out deerstalking and a fog came on which prevented him 
having any sport. As he made his way home, following 
either the River Lussa or the River Colodoir, a strange sight 
met his eyes—he saw a weird and shadowy female washing 
shirts in the stream. He may not have had much in his 
head, but he had plenty of courage in his heart, and he 
knew the woman for what she was—a Bean Nighe, or 
Fairy Woman: a creature akin to the glaistig who has 
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been mentioned before. And he knew her by character 
istic signs, which the Fairy washing-woman always has. 

If the man who sees her has the courage to steal up 
quietly behind her, he must grasp her and proclaim her his 
foster-mother. She will then answer that it must be so; 
and she will tell him all that he wants to know regarding his 
future. If the shirt which she is washing is that of his 
enemy, he should allow the washing to continue, and the 
man will die. But if it is his own or that of a friend he 
must stop the washing. 

Ewen did as described, except that he does not appear to 
have had the sense to inquire at once whose shirt she was 
washing, but proceeded to question her as to the fortune 
of the coming fight. ‘This allowed the whole washing to 
go on, and soon he saw a great heap of shirts ; and lo, they 
were bloody. 

** Whose shirts are those ? ” inquired Ewen. 

“They are the shirts of those who will fall in the battle 
in Glen Forsa,”’ said the Bean Nighe. 

*“* Ts mine among them ? ” asked Ewen. 

“ It is,” was the answer of the Bean Nighe. 

“‘ Are you sure that I shall fall in the battle ? ” was the 
next question of the doomed man. 

“‘T cannot see as far as that,” said the Bean Nighe, “ but 
I can tell you how you will know it or prevent it.” 

“Then tell me,” said Ewen. 

* You have a bad wife,” said the Fairy Washing-Woman, 
“but if she will give you butter and cheese with her own 
hands before you go out to battle, and without you asking 
her, you will not fall, and you will win the fight.” 

The day came, and the fighting men were marshalled on 
the side of the loch next to the castle. Ewen was still in 
the castle, and his wife was in a bad temper. She was also 
in bed, and she would not get up. 

Ewen was sad at heart, but he delayed and delayed ; 
and, short of asking her, he did all that he could to per- 
suade her to get up, hoping that if she did she would see 
him off, wish him good luck, and offer him with her own 
hands and unasked the fateful butter and cheese. But she 
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would not, and soon his scouts brought word of the approach 
of the enemy, and he had to march off without the portent 
of good fortune which he so greatly desired. ‘The two 
forces met on the extensive open space where the glens 
cross each other, and where the ground lies in rolling 
ridges; it is quite possible that the Iona road through 
Glen More passes over part of the battle-field. Ewen 
fought bravely, but he felt that he was fighting against 
Fate: doubtless the Bean Nighe’s forecast had become 
known by his men, and they suffered from the same feeling 
as their leader. They gave way, and in the close fighting 
which followed Ewen received a blow from a claymore 
which cut off his head. Some accounts say that it was not 
completely severed. 

Now there are in the Reilig Oran, or burying place 
around the Chapel of St Oran in Iona, three Maclean 
tombstones side by side; and one of them is that of Ewen 
of the Little Head, represented in armour, with a kind of 
pleated kilt, a long cross-hilted sword in its sheath in his 
left hand, and his war-horn in the right. 

The sequel to the great fight, as it affected Lochbuie, is 
told in the tale which has preceded this ; but there is a very 
weird sequel in addition. 

Ewen of the Little Head still rides abroad when there is 
to be a death in the family of Maclaine of Lochbuie. He is 
not always seen, but if not seen he is heard. During my 
summer stay at Lochbuie one year I was told that Ewen’s 
horse had been heard, but there were no hoof-marks left. 
And about ten days later there came news of the death 
abroad of an old lady of the family, certainly a curious 
coincidence. 

A short time before the late Chief of Lochbuie died, in 
1909, he was much annoyed, so I was told, by a horse which 
he thought had got loose one night and kept galloping from 
Moy to the avenue in front of the modern house. The 
Chief was kept awake, and caused his men next morning to 
find out whose fault it was. ‘They found no hoof-marks, 
and no horse had been loose during the night, so they 
concluded that Ewen had been out. 
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I once thought for a few tense seconds that I was in the 
presence of the Headless Horseman of Mull, and it happened 
in this way. It was the occasion when I cycled through 
Glen More at midnight, on my return from Iona. It must 
have been somewhere about 11 at night when I entered 
the glen, and as I mounted the slope from the western end 
there were many eerie sights and sounds, for the shadows 
cast by moonlight on cliffs and boulders, wind-twisted 
trees and bushes, can all assume terrifying shapes. ‘The 
mere nocturnal contraction of the glen, the movement of 
the wind in bracken and bush, the rattle of stones falling 
on the hillside, the sound of dropping water, make up a 
whole congeries of sounds which strike the ear and affect 
the conscious mind at such a time. 

Once a dreadful sound smote my ear at a distance of a 
yard or two, and I nearly fell off my cycle with shock. It 
seemed a fiendish noise; but it was only a cow coughing. 
Again, a ghostly white creature slowly rose from the bracken 
beneath me at the side of the road as Tadvanced. It turned 
out to be a freshly-washed sheep, which got a bigger 
fright than I as I came silently and swiftly up and nearly 
went over it. 

At last I attained the summit, and as I went down on 
the eastern slope I passed Ewen’s ruined castle on my 
right, the battle-field of Glenforsa on my left, and advanced 
to a part of the road which was in black darkness on account 
of the trees on each side of it. Suddenly I saw advancing 
to me at an easy sort of trot, in the darkness of the trees, a 
mounted figure with no head visible. I said to myself, 
“You wicked sceptic, you are now finding that the tale is 
true.” I went on madly: Ewen came on deliberately : 
just as he emerged from the trees he made a sudden bolt 
up the hillside: my superb courage had unnerved him: 
he was a very fine stag. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


STANDING STONES AND 
Ae OR UD CUR CLE, 


From the antiquarian or archeological standpoint, by far 
the most interesting survival in Mull is the stone circle at 
Lochbuie. It is absolutely the only complete stone circle 
in the island. In various places there are single standing 
stones, or stones in small groups, and they are sufficiently 
numerous to indicate that at one time the island must have 
been full of them. There are the remains of a circle on 
the Iona road near Bunessan, and also on the Ardnacrois 
Farm close to the Sound of Mull a few miles south of 
Tobermory. ‘This circle is about fifteen feet in diameter. 
On the hills in the same neighbourhood are the stones which 
have already been described in these pages. ‘There are 
three stones at Sorn in the north, but only one of them 
standing. ‘There are five in a hollow at Kilmore, near 
Dervaig, but some of them are lying flat. And then there 
is the old line of standing stones which marked in ancient 
days the track which formed the only road to the ferry at 
Fionphort for Iona. 

These last are in a class by themselves, for their interest 
need not carry us further back than the days of S$. Columba, 
unless we adopt as fact the very interesting speculation 
that Iona was a centre of religious culture and enthusiasm 
before it became a centre of Christianity. Even in that 
case the stones only possess the interest of marking an 
ancient roadway. 

Three successive years recently I have made a careful 
examination of the Lochbuie circle, recording detailed 
measurements and taking the bearings of the different 
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stones; and yet the only measurements in which I have 
any confidence are those relating to dimensions. On the 
last occasion I used a graduated circle and a very reliable 
magnetic compass, but every series of bearings which I took 
differed from the rest. ‘The whole district is exceedingly 
“ spiritistic,” to use a word which is sometimes used now- 
adays to express the idea which I am anxious to convey. 
Even my photographs of the circle have year after year 
given me trouble which no others have ever done. And 
the very last which I took, while giving me a very good 
picture of the stones, gave me details which simply were 
not there to the human eye, and which admitted of no 
explanation which I could conjure up—except that which 
I am reluctant to adopt. But we shall take up that point 
later in this chapter. 

The position of the circle, relative to its surroundings, 
is best realised from a point about 500 feet up on the side 
of Ben Buie. From that view, which extends across the 
valley, it is clear that the wide strath is simply the silted 
head of the loch. And apparently in the middle of this 
wide expanse stands the circle, lying well to the east from 
the point of view, and in the north-west part of a pasture 
field which is fully fenced. There are no other stones 
lying in the field, although boulders are characteristic of 
the neighbourhood ; and it is evident that the circle has 
been carefully preserved throughout the ages, although I 
have not been able to discover any tradition or legend 
connected with it. 

The circle comprises nine stones, of which one is a few 
inches within the circumference, and all the others correctly 
on the circumference. ‘That one I have marked as number 
g in making my measurements, and it bears between the 
magnetic north and the geographical north. The mean 
radius is 22 feet. According to my last measurements of 
the bearings, the stones, beginning with number 1 and 
following the hands of the clock, point in the following 
directions, the figures being degrees, 23 E. of N., 68 E. of 
N., 79 E. of S., 22 Enof S., 25 W. of 8., 74 W. of S:, 70: W; 
of N., 34 W. of N., and 5 W. of N. 
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The height and width of the stones, beginning as before, 
are, 4 ft. 6 ins. and 2 ft. 5 ins., 4 ft. g ins. and 3 ft. 4 ins., 
5 it.-7 ins. and 3 ft..2 ins,,5 ft, 10 ins. and 2 it. 9 ins., 
43¢. Ging. and 3.4. 7.ing., 6ft, Fin, and 2 ft, 11 ins., 3 it. 
8 ins. and 2 ft. 11 ins., 5 ft. 2 ins. and 2 ft. 2 ins., 1 ft. 11 ins. 
and 2 ft. 8 ins. 

Measuring the circumference on the outside of the stones, 
the figure is 144 ft. 4 ins., while the inner measurement 
gives 129 feet. 

The stone which I number g is rounded at the top and 
has a much worn hole on the west side, of diameter about 
two inches and three-quarters and depth six inches. There 
are remains of very hard cement in it, but that only sug- 
gests that the hole is of late origin and had some modern 
usefulness. 

So far it is only an ordinary, interesting, well-preserved 
circle. But now come more interesting features. About 
19 feet on the east side of the circle, in a line 15° to the S. 
of E., is a single stone 30 inches high, at present absolutely 
dissociated from any other stone. ‘Then, in a line about 
22° W. of S. and about 150 feet from the centre of the 
circle, stands another isolated stone 9 ft. 10 ins. in height. 
Again, at about 380 feet distance from the centre, and in 
a line approximately 55° W. of S., stands another isolated 
stone 6 ft. 9 ins. in height. It is difficult to explain the 
significance of the last two stones, unless they are survivors 
of opposite sides of an avenue of stones, apparently radiating 
from the centre of the circle. 

All the stones are rough and weather-worn, oblong in 
shape, standing on their ends, although tilted at varying 
angles by the movement of the soil. Some of them have 
pointed tops, the result of weathering and breakage ; but 
the generally regular shape indicates that they were not 
simply picked up and placed in position just as they were 
found. The field in which they stand is one of the most 
level areas in the district. 

These features, however, are not exhaustive. Almost 
due west from the circle, and at a distance of about 650 ft., 
stands a circle of trees; while at a shorter distance, in a 
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direction south-west of these trees, is a somewhat similar 
circle. In the former of the tree circles is a mass of stones 
jumbled together as if there had at one time been a water 
trench round it within the circumference. It is possible 
that this site was a small marshy loch, in which case the 
jumbled stones may be the remains of an island dwelling. 
But in the case of the second circle of trees there is no 
evidence of disturbance of the surface in recent times ; 
and it looks as if the trees were planted to preserve a circle 
of ancient reverence, perhaps after the stones had been 
removed. Possibly there were in that strath at one time 
three stone circles, as there are at Callernish in the island 
of Lewis, with at least one great avenue approaching one 
of them. On none of the stones is there any marking 
which could be writing or symbolism. 

The explanation of these circles, so common even yet 
throughout the country, is that they are the remains of 
Druid open-air temples. And so the writer of the account 
in the New Statistical Account, describing the head of 
Loch Scridain, mentions that ‘‘ the Druids are said to have 
had a temple at the head of Loch Scridain in a farm called 
Rossal”’? ; but he mentions that several of the stones had 
fallen down ; and although I have passed the place often I 
have not seen any circle there. 

That theory is now discarded by most investigators. 
Others have said that the circles have no religious signifi- 
cance, which is also unsupported by evidence. 

If they had a religious significance, it cannot have been 
contrary to Christianity, for stones of idolatry would 
have been destroyed. But they remain. Therefore, many 
reason that any religious association which they may have 
possessed was held in common with Christianity. And in 
a large proportion of circles which have been scientifically 
excavated, burnt and unburnt human remains have been 
found, systematically and ceremonially buried, as is shown 
by the objects buried with the remains. The circles are 
now generally believed to be the burial places of chiefs or 
of tribes, and are placed in the Bronze Age. 

The wonderful Menbhirs, or avenues of standing stones 
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of Carnac in Brittany, introduce a complication into this 
theory of common religious sentiment without temple 
association. And Wentz, in his Fairy Faith, adduces 
evidence in favour of something much nearer temple 
worship than mere burial reverence. 

But in any case, all the evidence now indicates that the 
custom of burial within stone circles was typical of a race 
or races which inhabited a large part of Europe in very 
early times. Aristotle refers to the custom in his Politics, 
in Book VII. Chapter II. of the Latin version of which 
are the words: “ Apud Hispanos vero, que gens multum 
valet bello, tot columellas circum sepulchrum statuunt, 
quot quisque hostes occiderit.”” ‘The literal translation is: 
“Among the Spaniards, indeed, a people excelling in 
war, they erect around the burying-place as many pillars 
as one has slain enemies.” 

One of the most interesting theories which I have read 
is to be found in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quartes of Scotland, in a Paper in Volume V., for the year 
1865. It is by the Rev. Thomas M‘Lauchlan, who was 
minister of a Gaelic church in Edinburgh. The Paper 
states that a place of worship was still called “‘ The Stones ” 
—clachan, and that the common phrase for “ Are you going 
to church?” was “Am bheil thu ’dol do’n chlachan?”” The 
writer held the theory that the stones were memorial stones 
to the dead, that the Mull monoliths were Christian 
symbols, and that the stones of Callernish represent the 
Latin Cross in proportion, the circle making the nimbus 
of the Iona Cross. If we apply these considerations to the 
circle at Lochbuie, that forms the nimbus; the avenue, 
widening as it goes farther from the nimbus, gives the main 
shaft of the cross ; the small stone to the east may represent 
one of the side arms ; the other arms have to be supplied by 
the imagination, time having destroyed them; and there 
is a Christian explanation of the circles—or at any rate the 
explanation of the origin of the Iona Cross, for M‘Lauchlan’s 
theory fails when faced by pre-Christian circles. 

The custom of raising pillar stones over the dead is shown 
in Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race to have been pre- 
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valent in Ireland in the most remote ages. In the story 
of “ The Fair Giantess,” from the “ Colloquy,” a collection 
of tales in which S. Patrick is mixed up with fairy lore, 
it is said that the Fianna “ raised a pillar stone over her 
name in Ogham letters, in a place called the Ridge of the 
Dead Woman.” 

Doubtless the circle is the burial-place of either a pre- 
historic chief or of a whole tribe. All along, from Laggan, 
the shore of Loch Buie gives indications of human occu- 
pation continuously from a very early period. Around 
S. Kenneth’s Chapel at Laggan, dating from the year 1500, 
there is a burying-ground which is probably much older 
than the chapel. When the late Maclaine of Lochbuie 
was building S. Kilda’s Church and Parsonage, at the head 
of Loch Buie, an exceedingly old burial slab, with the out- 
line of a fine Celtic Cross on it, was unearthed. It was very 
much worn, and seems to suggest that the site was an old 
burying-ground, so old that there is no record of it. 

There are many people who believe in what I have 
endeavoured to describe as “ spiritistic ” influences in such 
a neighbourhood ; and in this age when so much is being 
written about the regions beyond the material it is not 
unreasonable to occupy a position between credulity and 
scepticism. It is in this spirit that I am puzzled by one 
photograph of the circle, showing the circle well, but 
showing in the background a line of pinnacles on the left 
of the picture and three or four rocks leaning against each 
other on the right, both features so dimly as not to inter- 
fere with the actual picture. But over much of the 
picture are two human heads with almost modern hats, 
both rather shadowy. They appear on no part but the 
mountain side which forms the background, and I took the 
markings at first to be a cloud effect, for it was a cloudy 
day. If so, it is still extraordinary, and I cannot explain 
it on the principle of the Spectre of the Brocken. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


AILEACH AN NAOIMH: THE 
SCHOOL OF SAINTS 


As the steamer throbs its way from Oban southward through 
the Firth of Lorn, a veritable archipelago displays itself 
ahead. Seil, Luing, Lunga, and Scarba, with the dreaded 
whirlpool of Corryvreckan separating the last from Jura, 
all seem directly in the course. The vessel takes a turn to 
starboard and makes a course almost due west for Iona. 
The island of Mull then lies to the starboard or right side 
of the steamer, while on the port side, which happens on 
this course to be the south, the islands of Colonsay and Isla 
begin to be visible. But nearer than any of the islands 
named, as the steamer makes the turn towards the west, 
appears a group of small islands lying in line from north- 
east to south-west. They stand up to the mighty gales 
which beat upon them from the west, and are known as 
the “Garvelloch Isles’ or the “Isles of the Sea.” The 
names of the chief islands, from north-east to south-west, 
are Dun Chonail, Garbheileach, Culi-Bhreanain, and 
Aileach-an-Naoimh. It is the last of these which is of 
entrancing interest, for after its identity being lost for 
centuries it is now accepted that it is the Island of Hinba, 
mentioned so often in the Life of S. Columba. Its interest 
lies in the fact that there are still the remains of buildings in 
which S. Columba lived and worshipped, while all the build- 
ings in Iona are centuries later than the great missionary. 
The question arises: “‘ How ‘is it that these buildings 
have survived when so many of a later date have dis- 
appeared ?” And the answer is to be found in several 
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circumstances. ‘The island has been uninhabited for cen- 
turies ; it is almost inaccessible; it came to be forgotten 
by the outer world; these are the circumstances. But 
the local traditions regarding it have survived in a language 
which is dying, in spite of efforts to keep it alive as a spoken 
tongue; and these traditions have continued from genera- 
tion to generation in the neighbouring island of Mull, and 
on the mainland, which is near. 

I knew of the remains years before I saw them, and made 
many arrangements with boatmen to take me there, but 
the weather never was favourable for landing. At last, 
when a friend, who was similarly interested, visited me one 
summer holiday at Lochbuie, in his small sailing yacht, we 
accomplished our desire. 

After one unsuccessful attempt, we got a day with a 
gentle breeze. Having sailed slowly for a couple of hours 
we lost the wind, but waited patiently until the tide 
drifted us into it again. Just as we had given up hope of 
making the island, a strong breeze came romping along, 
and as it was in the right direction there was no tacking, 
and we soon reached the island. 

At close quarters it was more awe-inspiring than at a 
distance. It is only one mile long, and not more than 
a quarter of a mile broad at its widest part. Aileach-an- 
Naoimh shares with the rest of the group their forbidding 
appearance—but in a superlative degree. Its shores stand 
out of the Atlantic like walls, with the breakers beating and 
tearing them unceasingly on the western side which we 
were nearing. We ran parallel with the island towards the 
south, the cliffs covered with thousands of sea-birds watch- 
ing us solemnly, but without agitation. ‘To effect a landing 
we had to work round the southern end to get to the 
eastern side, which at this part is guarded by the “ Sgeir 
nan Dubh ”—three black rocks which rise abruptly from 
the water and stand high and jagged, forming a break- 
water to a natural harbour. 

Passing the three, we swung round the third, anchoring 
on the inner side, with bad holding-ground and little pro- 
tection from wind and wave. We got out the dinghy and 
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made for the “ Geodha Eithne,” or “ Port of Eithne ”— 
the recognised landing-place, which looked like a hole in the 
wall of rock. We found it to be about the width of the 
doorway of a house, with a turn to the left after entering. 
At high water this would have taken us to a shelving beach ; 
but as it was somewhat less than half tide we were obliged to 
land on the rocks and climb like goats a little distance until 
we reached the grass. But we received a rich reward. 

The island is full of heights and hollows, miniature 
mountains and valleys, all beautifully green, and shows a 
character totally unexpected from its appearance at sea. 
Just where we arrived, at the head of the “ Port,” and not 
a dozen feet above sea-level, was a spring of water, “ Tober 
Challum-chille ”—Columba’s Well. We knelt on the damp 
sides and drank from the well, at which the most famous of 
the Celtic saints had drunk more than fourteen centuries 
ago. The centuries were bridged: we were in a land 
where centuries do not count. 

A few days later I related my visit to a true Child of 
the Mist and told him about the well. He had never been 
on the island; “ but,” said he, “I can tell you a strange 
thing about Tober Challum-chille. Challum-chille had a 
lead pipe to run the water from the well, and the lead pipe 
remained there I do not know how long. But at last 
three fishermen stole it to weight their nets; and not one 
of them ever saw the end of the year.” When I asked how 
long ago it was since this happened, the answer was typical 
of the land: ‘ Ach, I donot know; maybe three hundert 
year.” But he believed it, and in this attitude he differed 
from the ferryman who, after refreshing himself with the 
spirit of the mist from my flask, said: “I do not peliefe 
there wuss efer such a man as Challum-cille.” 

Having drunk of the saint’s well, we made for the interior. 
In the first grassy hollow, well sheltered from the wind, is 
the old cemetery, with traces of graves of great age. It 
is surrounded by a low wall, broken in many places, and 
overgrown with grass and bracken. Adjoining it is a 
square enclosure or small court, on the east side of which 
are the remains of buildings of a domestic kind. ‘To the 
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north of this is the church, a roofless building formed of slates 
without mortar—what is known as a “ dry stone wall ”— 
measuring twenty-five feet by fifteen. ‘Though the church 
is roofless, the walls are almost entire; and the slabs are 
laid in tiers or courses with great regularity. It is correctly 
oriented, and the east wall contains one small window, 
rectangular, and splayed both outside and inside. From 
the lower part of the window extends to the south wall a 
slab of slate, which a visitor of about sixty years ago con- 
jectured to be the remains of an altar. The slab stands 
about five feet above the present level of the ground. 
Outside the west end of the south wall lay a beautifully 
carved stone in two pieces, but the nature of the carving 
could not be made out. The entrance is from the west, 
with the stones of the sides very much larger than in the 
rest of the building. 

In the interior are some beams of wood stretching across 
the east end from north to south, and not at all equal in 
age to the walls. A photograph reveals what the physical 
eye missed—the remains of a recess in the east end of the 
south wall, an ambry or piscina. 

Almost due north from the church is an oriented building 
with the east end apsidal. The western gable is there, 
and there are signs of the other. Inside, the floor has two 
levels ; and on the north side a large opening is partly 
above and partly below ground. It is believed to be 
a kiln for drying grain. To the east, and on about the 
same level of the rising ground, is a ruinous building of 
which the use could not be clearly established. 

Across a ridge from these remains, and nearer the shore 
on the eastern side, are still more interesting buildings. 
They are two “ bee-hive cells.” ‘They are not entire, but 
yet are very fine examples. The side next the sea is most 
broken down, as might be expected, but the other side 
stands about ten feet high. On looking at the building 
the natural conclusion would be that the entrance was on 
the sea side, but that side is so ruined that we could not 
expect to find traces of a doorway now. ‘To the casual 
eye there is no trace of a doorway on the other side. But 
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a photograph reveals a curious arching appearance on the 
south or south-west, suggesting that an arched entrance 
had at one time been there, rising to a height of about 
four feet above the present ground-level. It is evident 
that there were two chambers; but whether each was a 
separate cell, or the two cells one dwelling with a doorway 
joining them, cannot be seen now. 

Away from these remains and from the other buildings, 
on a high ridge by itself, stands an upright stone marked with 
an incised cross of the simplest form, and said to indicate 
the grave of Eithne, the mother of §. Columba. There 
are many stones standing and lying around it, rough and 
unhewn. ‘The incising of the cross is very sharp and deep, 
so that it is either remarkably well preserved or much more 
recent than the burial of Eithne. I have not found any 
written record confirming this tradition of Eithne’s grave. 
It is rather surprising that there should not be some well- 
known Irish tradition, but in the absence of that and of any 
contradiction of this tradition it is probably well-founded. 
Ernan, Eithne’s brother, was placed over this monastery by 
his nephew Columba, which can account for Eithne’s pre- 
sence on the island. 

The name “Ethne” or “ Eithne” was an Irish name 
with beautiful associations of Fairyland, and one of the most 
charming tales of the Irish bards has a heroine of that name, 
which is doubtless the same word as “ Aithne,” meaning 
“knowledge,” or ‘‘ wisdom.” The tale is probably a 
pre-Christian moral allegory. Mananan, son of the sea- 
god Lir, gave his daughter to the fosterage of the Danaan 
Fairy prince Angus, whose steward’s daughter Eithne was 
given to her as a maid. Eithne was supremely beautiful, 
and a Danaan chief tried to possess her by force. Her 
resistance awoke in her the human moral nature of which 
the fairies have no share, her guardian demon left her, a 
*“‘ puardian angel”? of God took his place, and from that 
time she abstained from Fairy food, being nourished in- 
visibly by God. ‘Time does not age fairies, so Eithne con- 
tinued for about 1500 years young and beautiful, until one 
day she lost her veil, which gave her invisibility, and she 
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could not find her way to her fairy home. But she found 
S. Patrick, who baptised her and thus completed her 
entrance to the human family. Finally she died, with her 
head on the breast of S. Patrick, and a church was named 
after her, Cil-Ethne, somewhere on the banks of the River 
Boyne. This tale is found at full length in Myths and 
Legends of the Celtic Race. And that seems to have been 
the origin of the name of S. Columba’s mother. 

Besides the buildings which have been described, another 
demands notice, a curious underground cell, which is known 
as “‘ Am Priosan,” not far from the church. It is entered 
by a hole in the ground, and is about twelve feet long and 
six feet high. Its name shows it to have been a penitential 
cell, into which a brother occasionally retired to subdue the 
flesh. 

The name of the island, usually given as ‘ Eileach-an- 
Naoimh,” pronounced something like “‘ El-yach-an-Na-ov ” 
or as by some people “ El-yach-an-Nu,” is a puzzle to 
scholars. I know of three meanings which have been 
suggested:' “Isle of the Saints,” ‘Training of the 
Saints,” and “ Stones of the Saints.” All depends on what 
*“‘ Eileach” stands for and whether it ought not to be 
rather “ Ailech.” But the best meaning seems to be found 
in a free translation which takes the form “‘ School of the 
Saints,” in reality a kind of missionary college. There is 
absolutely no doubt about the antiquity of the Gaelic 
names. Donald Monro, High Dean of the Isles, visited 
most of the islands in 1549, and gives this island’s name 
the spelling which to his ear represented the pronunciation 
—‘‘a verey little iyle, callit in Erische Eluche Nanaose.” 
Writing in English, doubtless he did not intend the last 
letter of either word to be sounded. 

The creek at which we landed is known as Geodha Eithne, 
Eithne’s Creek; another is known as Geodha Bhride, 
S. Bride’s Creek; a height to the left of the cemetery is 
called Dun Bhreanain, S. Brendan’s Hill; another hillock, to 
the north, bears the name of Carn-na-Manaich, the Cairn 
of the Monks; and the grave of Eithne is Claodh Eithne. 

It may be noted that all the names quoted so far associate 
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the island with saints who preceded S$. Columba, except 
the Well. S. Brendan’s name is especially attached to the 
island, and Dr Gillies, in Nether Lorn, p. 73, gives two 
quotations from an early Vita Brendani, each quotation 
from a different edition. They are: “Et in alio regione 
in Britannia, monasterium nomine Ailech, Sanctissimus 
Brendanus fundavit ;”” and “ Unum monasterium in insula 
Ailech, alterum in Terra Ethica.” The latter place is 
Tiree—“ The most holy Brendan founded in Britain in 
another place a monastery named Ailech”; and “one 
monastery in the island Ailech, another in Tiree.” 

S. Brendan’s foundation is placed about a.p. 542, while 
S. Columba only landed in Iona in the year 563. ‘The 
rest of the story of the island, as far as it exists, is to be 
sought in Irish records and in the Latin Life of S. Columba 
by Adamnan. This Life frequently refers to Columba’s 
Hinba and Insula Hinba as his retreat from his great 
monastery at Iona. But Adamnan omitted to specify the 
location and native names of many places which were 
familiar to everyone when he wrote; so that it is only by 
a process of elimination, and then of testing identification, 
that Eileach-an-Naoimh has been found to be the only 
place which can be Hinba. But perhaps “ Hinba” is a 
Latinized form of the Gaelic “Impidh,” pronounced 
“eem-pe” and meaning “ prayer”; or of “ Inbhidh,” 
pronounced “In-vy” and meaning “ perfection.” The 
island was a place for prayer and meditation, efforts after 
perfection of life. 

One incident alone is sufficient to make Eileach a 
sacred isle of pilgrimage in the present day, even more so 
than Iona, if it were well known and accessible. It was 
here that four great founders of Irish monasteries visited 
S. Columba—Comgall, Cainnech, Brendan, and Cormac. 
These saints, as recorded in Adamnan’s Life, “ All with 
one consent agreed that S. Columba should consecrate, 
in their presence in the church, the Holy Mysteries of 
the Eucharist.”? While Columba stood before the altar, 
Brendan saw a ball of fire burning very brightly on the 
saint’s head. The light was like a comet, and it remained 
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all the time that he was ministering. Whatever we of the 
present age may think of such stories, it is impressive to a 
visitor to the old church there, with its dry stone walls, 
to realise that he is standing on the very ground where those 
five pioneers rejoiced in each other’s company and engaged 
in the greatest act of worship of the Christian Church. 

It was on this island that S$. Columba is recorded to have 
seen the vision of the angel with the crystal book which 
contained the directions for the appointment of kings. 
Eogan was the elder son of the late king, but the book 
directed that Columba should go to Iona and consecrate 
Aidan, a younger son. ‘This is the first record of a corona- 
tion with Church rites in the history of Britain. 

After the time of Adamnan, Hinba seems to have been 
quickly forgotten as a name. At whatever time the monks 
withdrew from the island, from that time it appears to 
have been left to itself until the outer world had forgotten 
it. It was left to a wanderer, Dr MacCulloch, to rediscover 
it and its remains when on a casual visit to the islands of 
the west. In The Highlands and the Western Islands, 
published in 1824, he described beautiful crosses and 
monuments in the cemetery, but these have mostly 
disappeared. 

Other visitors have occasionally landed on the island 
and described their visits. "These records indicate a steady 
deterioration of all the interesting remains. One visitor 
in 1852 found “several dome-roofed cells, two of which 
are joined together and have a doorway between.” He 
also described a “ pile of loose masonry, like an altar, 
flanked by a slab incised with a cross, which I was told was. 
the tomb of Eithne, the mother of the illustrious saint.” 
A comparison of these statements with the present record 
shows what need there is to preserve with care a real 
treasure in ecclesiastical antiquities, 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


SOME BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
QUOTED 


1. Tue New Sratisticat Account or ScoTLanp 

was published in many volumes by William Blackwood & 
Sons, and the volume to which reference is made in this 
book is Volume VII., published in 1845, containing the 
counties of Renfrew and Argyll. The accounts are by 
the ministers of the various parishes and have a value which 
cannot be over-estimated in the present day. The volumes 
have been long out of print, but can generally be consulted 
at any reference library. 


2. A Journey To THE WesTERN IsLANDs OF SCOTLAND 
is an interesting account of a very interesting journey made 
by Dr Samuel Johnson in the year 1773, and described by 


himself. It can be consulted in many editions. 


3. A Journat or a Tour To THE Hesripes 

is an account of the same journey, written by Dr Johnson’s 
Biographer, James Boswell. It can be consulted in many 
editions. 


4. SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HicHitanps aNnp IsLaNnps oF 
ScoTLanD. 

The author is the Rev. John Gregorson Campbell, who 
was Parish Minister of Tiree from 1861 till 1891, and the 
publisher James Maclehose & Sons, Glasgow. ‘The date 
of publication is 1900, and I am not aware of any reprint. 
It is a most remarkable work, indicating a vast amount 
of research and inquiry. 


5. Hisrory or THE Western Hicuianps or ScoTLanp. 
This is a remarkably painstaking work, written by Donald 
Gregory, at one time Joint Secretary of the Society of 


Antiquaries of Scotland. It was published by Hamilton, 
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Adams & Co., London, and Thomas D. Morison, Glasgow. 
The second edition is dated 1881. 


6. Tue Book or Burtep ‘TREASURE 

is a really fascinating work, written by Ralph D. Paine, 
and published in 1911 by William Heinemann, London. 
The account of ‘ The Armada Galleon ” runs to 38 pages. 


7. Poputar Tatrs or THE West HIGHLANDs. 

This collection of tales was made by John Francis 
Campbell, well known as ‘‘ Campbell of Islay,”” who was 
born in 1821 in Islay and died at Cannes in 1885. ‘The 
work is published in four volumes, which came out first 
from 1860 to 1862. A new edition was published under the 
auspices of the Islay Association by Alexander Gardner, 
Paisley and London, in 1890. 


8. Wairs AND Strays oF Cextic TRADITION. 

To my mind this is in many ways the most striking collec- 
tion of Celtic tales and traditions. It is a series of five 
volumes, published by David Nutt, London, under the 
editorship of the late Lord Archibald Campbell, father of 
the present Duke of Argyll, from 1889 to 1895. ‘The 
Gaelic and English of these tales are both published. 


g. Tue Farry Fairn 1n Certic Countries 

is a most curious and widely extended inquiry into the 
“ Fairy Faith” in Brittany, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
by Walter Yeeling Evans Wentz, an American, and a 
student of Jesus College, Oxford. ‘The work was first 
published as a thesis for the French Degree of Docteur es 
Lettres, and was presented to the Faculty of Letters of the 
University of Rennes in Brittany. It was published at 
Rennes in 1919, in English. 


10. Mytrus anp Lrcenps oF THE Certic Racer. 

This is by T. W. Rolleston, and was published in 1911 
by George G. Harrap & Co., London. It is exceedingly 
full and systematic, but demands much concentration in 
reading. 


INDEX AND GLOSSARY 
(The numbers refer to the pages) 


A 


Abhuinn bail a Mhuilinn (river 
of the town of mills), roo 

Adamnan, 113 

Aethne, Ethne, or Eithne, 113 

Ailech, or Eileach, an Naoimh 
(The School of Saints), 197 

Airdeglais, Loch, 124 

Allan, Alexander, 37 

Allan, Bryce, 36, 37 

Allan nan Sop (Allan of the 
Straw), 27, 71, 142 

Allan, son of Hector, 131 

Allt Airidh nan Caisteal (The 
fair stream of the Castle), 


97. 

Allt na Teangaidh (The Stream 
of the Tongue), 119 

Angus of Isla, 42 

Ardgour, 130, 139 

Ardmeanach (The middleheight), 
97, IOI 

Ardnacallich (The Hill of the 
Old Woman), 83 

Ardnacrois (The Hill of the 
Cross), 62, 191 

Ardnadrochit (The Hill of the 
Bridge), 152 

Ardnamurchan (The Heights of 
the Great Seas), 15, 43, 46, 


94 
Ardtun, the leaf-beds of, 105 
Ardura, Hilland House, 155, 181 
Argyll, Duke and Earl, 18, 28, 
30, 72 
Argyll, rise of House of, 63 
Ari-chraig-na-Nighinn (Shieling 
oi the Maiden’s Rock), 81 


Aristotle on Standing Stones, 195 | 


Armada, Spanish, 23 


Aros: Castle, Glen, House, River, 
18, 35, 45, 60, 62 

Arran, II 

Assapol, Loch, 122 


B 


Ba, Loch and River, 86 

Barra, 47 

“* Beamer, The,”’ 32 

Bean Nighe, the Fairy Washing 
Woman, 187 

Beatons of Pennycross, 119 

Bee-hive Cells, 200 

Beinn Chreagach (The Craggy 
Mountain), 116 

Beinn nan Claich Corra (perhaps 
The Mountain of the Great 
Stone), 67 

Bellart, Glen and River, 60, 158 

Ben Duatharach (The Mountain 
of Changing ?), 89 

Benedictine Monks, I10 

Ben Mhaigh (The Mountain of 
the Plain), 164 

Ben More (The Big Mountain), 
16, 43, 95 

Ben Talaidh (The Mountain of 
Happiness—Valhalla), 96, 124 

Big Lad of Dervaig, The, 57 

Bishop’s Loch, The, 177 

Black Lad, The, 56 

Blackie, Professor, 48, 88 

Bloody Bay, The, 14, 41, 141 

Breachacha Bay (The Bay of 
the Speckled Cornfield ?), 56 

Brolas, 123, 143 

Bronze Age, 128, 169, 194 

Buie, Lock, 41 

Bunessan, 105, 122 

Burg, 73, 101 
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C 


Cairnburgh or Kerneburg, 51, 
180 

Calgary, 41, 48, 50, 53, 67 

Callachally, 127 

Canadian Battalion of Macleans, 
148 

Chine: 24, 47 

Cannel, Glen, 86, 89 

Carpenter, Lady Almeria, 65 

Carsaig: Arches, Bay, House, 
94, 115 

Cathach, The (The Warrior), 113 

Cave of Heads, The, 42 

Challenger Golf Ball in Shag’s 
Nest, 76 

Challum-Cille (Challum of the 
Cells, 7.e., Churches), 108 

Clan Duffie, 180 

Clan Gillean, 139 

Clark of Ulva, 51, 79 

Cnoc an Aingel (The Hillock of 
the Angel), 114 

Cnoc an da Chinn (The Hillock 
of the Two Heads), 67 

Coil a Bealaich (The Grove of 
the Gap), 177 

Col, island, 35, 47 

Col, The Laird of, 20, 35 

Colonsay, 120 

Columba’s Well, 199 

Cominius Albus, 113 

Compton, Captain Edward, 68 

Corryvreckan, 197 

Cove, Farm of, 80 

Cove, South Knapdale, 114 

Craig, 124 

Craignure, 41, 126 

Creach Beinn (The Mountain of 
Cliffs), 186 

Croggan (A Little Horn), 120, 168 

Cuin, Loch (The Narrow Loch), 
41, 46, 51,52, 77 

Cunninghame, Margaret, 27 


D 


Dalriada, 113 
Deerstalking, 172 
Dervaig, 41, 50, 53, 60 
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Diary, John Wood’s, 38, 74, 86 

Don, Loch, 124, 156 

Donald Glas (Grey Donald), 25 

Donald O’Brolchan, 110 

“« Druid ”’ Circle, 191 

Duart Castle, 12, 45, 124, 143 

Duart, Chief of, 140, 144 

Dubh Sith (pronounced Du Shee 
—tThe Black Fairy), 149 

Dun Aisgain (The Hill or Fort 
of the Ferry ?), 73 

Dunara Castle, 49 

Dutchman’s Cap, 76 


E 


Eachan Ruadh nan Cath (Red 
Hector of the Battles), 140, 
180 

Earthquakes, 94 

Eithne, Aithne, or Ethne (pro- 
bably the same as ‘‘ Aithne,”’ 
knowledge, pronounced Ain- 
yeh) : Mother of St Columba, 
113; Eithne the Fairy, 199; 
Eithne’s Creek, 199, 202; 
Eithne’s Grave, 201 

Enion and Olwen, 91 

Eoghainn a Chinn Bhig (Ewen 
of the Little Head), 15, 124, 
180, 186 

Eorsa, island, 75 

Erraid, island, 78, 115, 121 

Erray, 21 


F 


Fairies, 52, 77, 91, 98, IOI, 103, 
106,107, 124, 123, 08) e440, 
150, 152, 155, 169, 178, 188 

Fair Neil of Dervaig, 57 

Fingal, 13; his Table, 98 

Fionphort, 103 

Firth of Lorn, 156, 168, 177 

Fishing, 133 

Florencia or Florida, Ship, 23 

Forsa, Glen (The Grassy Glen), 
96, 124, 186; River, 158 

Foss, Colonel E. M., 33 

Frank Lockwood’s Island, 174 

Frisa, Loch, 60, 89, 169 
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Funeral 
Maclaine of Lochbuie, 145 


G 


Garvelloch Isles (The Rough 
Stony Islands), 120, 197 

Gillean nan Tuaigh (Gillean of 
the Battle-Axe), 140 

Glaistigh or Glaisrigh, The (a 
Fairy House-woman), 21,152 

Gleann Lireann, 152 

Gleann a Chaiginn Mhoir (Glen 
of the Great Stone), 96, 124, 
137, 156, 164 

Glenbyre, 115, 120 

Glengorm Castle, 41 

Glen Leidle, 116, 123 

Glenlivet, Battle of, 28 

Glenmore (The Great Glen), 96, 
104, 123, 150 

Glen Seilisdeir, 97 

Golden Eagle, 43, Io1 

Golodoir or Colodoir, River (The 
River of the Estuary of the 
Sacred Grove), 99, 123, 158 

Grallach, properly Greallach, the 
entrails: hence used as verb 
and noun, meaning the cleans- 
ing of the dead stag, 43, 170, 
175 

Grass Point Ferry, 124, 155 

Gribun, 51, 97 

Grishipol, 56 

Grizzly Lad, The, 55 

Gruinnert, Battle of Traigh- 
Gruinnert, 28, 71, 149 

Gruline, 78, 86 

Gurradan, Loch (The Crouching 
Loch), 38 


H 


Haco of Norway, 36 

Harlaw, Battle of, 36, 140, 180 

Headless Horseman, The, 189 

Hector Reganach (Hector the 
Stubborn), 140 

Highland Emigrant Regiment, 70 


O 


209 


nounced ‘‘eem-pe,”’ prayer ; 
or from inbhidh, pronounced 
“een-ve,”’ perfection), 203 


I 


Ian Bearnach (John the Tooth- 
less), 179 

Inch Kenneth, 83, 148 

Innimore, 116 

Inverary, 45 ; Castle, 32 

Iona, 108; Iona Cross, origin, 
195; Ferry, 120 

Isla, 42, 63, 120 

Isles, King of, 63; Lord of, 42, 
50, 62, 139 


J 


John of Isla, 42 

Johnson, Dr Samuel, 19, 37, 148, 
166 

Judd, J. W., 93 

Jura, 107, 120 


K 


Keal, Loch na, 74, 97 
Kerrara, Sound of, 12 
Kidnapped, 121 
Kilbeg, 124 

Kilda, St, island, 94 
Kilfinichen, 97, 99, 123 
Kailmore, 51, 60 
Kilninian, 51, 67, 73 
Kinloch Spelve, 168 
Knock, 78 
Knockvologan, 122 


L 
Lachlan Bronnach (Dismal 
Lachlan, or mean Lachlan), 
184 


Lachlan Cattanach (Lachlan the 
Northerner), 58, 71, 142, 151 
Ladder Cave, The, 97 
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Lady Rock, The (formerly Ler- 
sker), 150 

Laggan, 14, 43, 145, 172 

Leaf Beds (fossil), 105 

Lismore, island, 12, 146 

Livingstone, Dr, 19, 82; Living- 
ston’s Rocks, 82 

Lochan na Nighinn(The Maiden’s 


Loch), 177 
Lochbuie, 13, 115, 120; Chief 
of, 144 


Lochbuie’s Two Herdsman, 170 

Lochdonhead, 154 

Lord Lovat’s (Odin’s) Cave, 174 

Lorn, Firth of, 197; Lord of, 
50, 63 

Lussa, River, 156, 159, 181 


M 


Mac-an-Leigh (Livingstone), 82 

Macdonald, 26; of Isla, 63; of 
the Isles, 64; Lord, 64, 65; 
Sir James of Isla, 28 

Macdougals of Lorn, 63 

Macfadyens, 179 

Macgillivrays, 117 

Mackenzie of Kintail, 42 

Mackinnon (Clan Finnon), 50, 
98, 180; Cave, 51, 98 

Maclaines of Lochbuie, 14, 134, 
144, 165, 189 

Maclean-Clephane, 39, 51, 70 

Maclean, Hector Og (young 
Hector), 27 

Maclean, John Garve (Ian Garbh 
—Rough John), 36, 55 

Maclean, Lachlan Bronnach and 
Lachlan Cattanach—See Lach- 
lan 

Maclean, Misses, 87 

Maclean of Torloisk, 39 

Maclean, Red Hector of the 

Battles, 36 

Maclean, Sir Allan, 83, 98, 147 

Maclean, Sir Fitzroy Donald, 144 

Maclean, Sir Lachlan Mor, 24, 

26, 142 

Maclean of Brolas, 84 

Maclean’s Cross, 111 

Macneill of Barra, 55 
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Macphie’s Black Dog, 106 
Macquarrie, 51, 72, 79, 85 
Magh, The, 164 

Mairi (Mary), 18 

Mananan, 201 

Meall an Inbhire, 42 

Menhirs, 61, 194 

Mishnish Lochs, 41, 50 
Monnen (S. Ninian), 68 
Morvern, 12, 126 

Moy Castle, Lochbuie, 45, 167 
Murdoch Gearr (the Short), 177 


N 


Niall of the Nine Hostages, 113 

Ninian, S., 58 

Northampton, Marquis of, 70 

Nun’s Cave, 119; Nun’s Pass, 
118 


O 


Oban, 12, 87, 120 
Ormaig, 81 
Ormsaig, 106 
Olave the Red, 63 


P 


Pennycross, 116 

Pennyghael, 123 

Pennygown, 125, 128 

Port a Ghlinne (The Harbour of 
the Glen), 182 

Port Chill Braonain (S. Brendan’s 
Harbour), 43 

Port Ohirnie, 174 

Prince of Wales, 66 


Q 
Quinish, 44, 46 


R 


Relig Odhran (Churchyard of 
Oran), 111, 189 
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Ring Dykes, 96 

Rossal, 194 

Ross, Countess of, 64; Earldom 
of, 42, 64; of Mull, 103 

Rudha na Faoilinn (Point of 
the Gulls), 160 

Rudba na-h Umha (Point of 
the Caves), 97 

Rudha nam Fear (Point of the 
Man), 174, 181 

Rum, island, 24, 47, 94 


Sacheverell, 31 

Salen, 41, 60, 126, 186 

Saints: Brendan, 43; Cainnech 
(Kenneth), 203; Columba, 
108, 124, 203; Comgall and 
Cormac, 203; Finnian, 113; 
Margaret of Scotland, 111; 
Oran, “rr2 Patrick, 202 
Ronan, rit 

S. Martin’s Cross, 112 

Sapphires in Mull, 118 

Scallastle, 153 

Scoban, Loch, 15, 135 

Scott, Sir Walter, 70 

Scridain, Loch, 97, 123 

Scringing, 68, 159 

Seal Woman, 77 

Seals on Mull coasts, 75 

Selous Loch, 177 

Sgeir Caristina 
Rock), 81 

Sitheaa Mor (The Big Mound of 
Fairies—pronounced ‘‘ Shee- 
an-Mor’’), 114. 

Skye, 65, 94 

Sleat, house of, 64 

Somerled, 63 

Sorne (a snout), 43 

Sound of Iona—in old map, 
“« Sinus de Finfort,’’ 103 


(Christina’s 


Zak 


Speinne Mor, 61 

Spelve, Loch, 41, 155, 181 

Standing Stones, 61 

Stevenson, R. L., 115; 121 

Stranamban, Loch (Strath-nam- 
ban—the Broad Valley of the 
Fair People ?), 164, 168 

Sunipol, 53 
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Taghairm, The: 
Devil, 131 

Tiree, 52, 141 

Tobermory, Town and Bay, 12, 
17, 35, 50, 60 

Toomeran, River, 136, 165 

Torloisk, 67, 71 

Torosay, 123, 153 

Torran Rocks, 115 

Trawling, Illegal, 161 

Treshnish Isles, 51, 75, 180 

Tuam ach’ a Tiene (Tomb of the 
Field of Fire), 130 

Tuath, Loch (The North Loch), 
52, 67, 74 


Raising the 


U 
Uisg, Loch, 41, 164; River, 159 
Uist, islands, 47 
Ulva, island, 70, 74, 79 

Vv 


Voleanoes, 95 
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Waterhorse (Kelpie), 169 
Wild Goats, 178 
Wood’s Diary, 38, 74, 86 
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The ‘‘ Highlands & Islands” Series 


SUN, CLOUD AND SNOW IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS: 
FROM GLENCOE TO ARDNAMURCHAN, MULL AND 
ARRAN. By ArtrHur Garpner. With 116 Illustrations from the 
Author’s Photographs. 12s. 6d. 


THE PEAKS, LOCHS AND COASTS OF THE WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS. By Arruur Garpner. With 1165 Illustrations 
from the Author’s Photographs. 10s. 6d. 


THE FINDHORN: THE RIVER OF BEAUTY. By Tuomas 
Henverson. With 16 Illustrations from Pencil Drawings by JoHN 
Cameron, and Map End-papers. 7s. 6d. 


THE ROAD TO THE ISLES: POETRY, LORE AND TRADI- 
TION OF THE HEBRIDES. By KennetH MacLzop. With an 


Introduction by Marjory KENNEDY-FRASEK. 7s. 6d. 
SHETLAND TRADITIONAL LORE. By Jessiz M. E. Saxsy. 
With Illustrations from Photographs. 6s. 
THE ROAD TO RANNOCH. By T. Rarcuirre Barnetr. With 
16 Illustrations from Photographs, and Map End-papers. 5s. 
AUTUMNS IN SKYE. By T. Rartciirre Barnett. With 16 
Illustrations from Photographs, and Map End-papers. 5s. 
THE LAND OF LOCHIEL. By T. Ratciirrz Barnett. With 20 
Illustrations from Photographs, and Map End-papers. 5s. 
THE SECRET OF SPEY. By Wenpy Woop. With 28 Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author, and Map End-papers. 5s. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ISLE OF MULL: WITH IONA AND THE 
ISLE OF SAINTS. By Tuomas Hannan. With 16 Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author, and Map End-papers. 5s. 

HIGHLANDS, HIGHWAYS AND HEROES. 

By D. C. Curusertson. With 31 Illustrations from Photographs, 


and Map End-papers. 5s. 
TRAMPING IN SKYE. By B. H. Humsre. With 16 Illustrations 
from Photographs, and 5 Maps. 5s. 
THE ROAD TO IONA: POETRY, LORE AND TRADITION. 
By KenneTH MacLeop, Is. 6d. 
GRANT &@ MURRAY 
LIMITED 


126 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


Books about the Lowlands 
and the Scottish Borders 


THE CALL OF THE PENTLANDS. By Witt 
Grant. With 20 Illustrations from Photographs, and 
Map End-papers. 5s. 

BORDER BY-WAYS AND LOTHIAN LORE. 
By T. Ratcuirre BARNETT. With 16 Illustrations and 
Map End-papers. 5s. 

AN EDINBURGH MISCELLANY: SOCIAL, 
HISTORICAL, LITERARY. By W. Forpes Gray. 
With 18 Illustrations. 5s. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF AN EAST LOTHIAN 
PARISH: BEING THE STORY OF WHITTIN- 
GEHAME. By MarsHatu B. Lanc. With Illustrations 
and Map. 6s. 


THE SECRET OF FLODDEN. By W. Mackay 
Mackenzig. With 5 Illustrations. 5s. 


THE YAWNING LION: A MYSTERY TALE OF 
THE SOLWAY. By MILuican WarRIcK. 3s. 6d. 
‘4 first-rate story.” —Public Opinion. 


UNDER THE BEACON LIGHTS: A ROMANCE 
OF THE SCOTTISH BORDERS. By Hatserr J. 
Boyp. 3s. 6d. 
‘°° 4 splendid tale of the Border wars.°—Hamilton Advertiser. 


THE HOUSE IN THE SQUARE: A STORY OF 
EDINBURGH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE OF LAST 
CENTURY. By Marcaret H. Watt. 3s. 6d. 


“One of those carefully considered and capably written novels of 
which we are offered far too few.” —Punch, 


GRANT &@ MURRAY 


LIMITED 
126 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


3/6 POPULAR FICTION 3/6 


THE HEART IS HIGHLAND 
By FLORA MASSON 
THE HOUSE IN THE SQUARE 
By MARGARET H. WATT 
UNDER THE BEACON LIGHTS 
By HALBERT J. BOYD 
THE ARCHER IN THE ARRAS 
and other Tales of Mystery By LEWIS SPENCE 
THE HAUNTED MAJOR 
By ROBERT MARSHALL 
THE YAWNING LION: 
vN Mystery Tale of the Solway 
By MILLIGAN WARRICK 
MARGET POW. By CATHERINE P. SLATER 


| CHRISTINA. By J. J. BELL 


2LO ANIMAL STORIES 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BUNDLE AND GO By G. & J. CUTHBERTSON 
A stirring novel of itie Jacobite Rising of 1715 

7/6 net 
DIVERSE ROADS. By N. KATHARIN WELLS 


““A strong and moving story.’’—The Scotsman. 7/6 net 


THE ROMANCE OF A RENEGADE 
By OSWALD DALLAS. 
“©A rattling good yarn.’’—Sunday Times. 7/6 net 


| GRANT & MURRAY LTD., 126 Princes St., EDINBURGH 


TALES OF 
THE SCOTTISH CLANS 


BY 
HELEN DREVER 


Illustrated with Drawings in Black and White by 
A. MASON TROTTER 


These stories are based on broadcast talks and embody 
the history and traditions of the principal clans in the 
Scottish Highlands, The book is illustrated with thirty 
drawings, and is an admirable gift book. 


“ Refreshing to grown-ups and inspiring for children of all 
ages.” — British Weekly. 


“A collection of tales, legends and facts about the Scottish 
Clans bound to appeal to the romantic imagination of every 
Scot.”— Hamilton Advertiser. 


“They are as exciting as purest fiction.”—John O’ London's 
Weekly. 


‘A book which would have delighted the heart of Waverley 
himself.” — Sunday Times. 


‘“‘A fascinating volume.”— Weekly Scotsman. 


Price 6s. net 


GRANT & MURRAY 
LIMITED 
126 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 
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